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ILLUSTRATED BY FELICIEN DE MYRBACH. 


O read a page in a man’s Jove-making is to look into his heart. It is a 
glimpse we rarely possess, yet through it, alone, can we measure the 
perspective of his life. 

In default of those amenities of fancy and colour and music which one who 
records a love story should possess, I bring to this narrative an intimate remem- 
brance of those who chiefly moved in it, and who have all passed away. 

I arrived in Rome shortly before Christmas, 1882. Seven years had elapsed 
since my last meeting with Professor Vaini, during which interval we had corre- 
sponded regularly, and I had often looked forward to a renewal of our experiments 
in a domain beyond human knowledge. 

I had long listened enviously to the gentle call of Italy. The Rome I was to 
see was greatly changed from the days of my studies a dozen years previously. 
There were still chimes and ringings and processions, and on the air a muttering 
of mass. In places its streets were modernised, but the Madonna and seraphs 
and allegories of love and damnation remained. To whoever cherishes the 
intellectual pictures of antiquity, the heart of Roma Amor opened its secrets of 
imperishable fascination. But the argonautic note of investigation had its 
reverberation even here. There was a lurking flavour of democracy that sacred 
incense could not extinguish, and I remember thinking that only the gleam of 
immemorial sunsets remained wholly the same. 

In his latest dispatches my former tutor had vaguely alluded to a discovery 
of exceptional interest, to which he had applied his wide knowledge of the forces 
of life. He said he should require one of the ‘“‘ Chosen Few ”’ to collaborate in 
the technique of his research, and inviting me to this service, wrote : 

“In great problems I have taught you to be simple and direct. Therein lie the 
elements of pure force, and there, alone, can we find that concentration which is the 
essence of success. To me, existence is a thread lit and unlit by the sun. For once, 
good fortune has met me half-way. The time is ripe, come quickly, and we will 
beat the gods at their own game.” 
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The Professor was lodged on a slope of the Aventine in a humble building at 
the side of the Church of Santa Prisca. It was designated “ the gardener’s 
house,” and its front presented a dingy entrance and some heavily barred case- 
ments. Once within, there were two excellent suites, one on the ground floor ‘ 
occupied by Vaini, and in that above, amid such comfort as rarely falls to a 
gardener, lived the curator of the church, his wife, their child, and two maids, 

The Maestro’s room was a cube of brightness in that solemn house. His win- 
dows overlooked a garden of stone paths, with odorous box-edging and myrtle 
and willows, and buttresses draped with flowering vines. It looked formal as 
that severe garden of the Escorial wherein Spanish kings and queens pursued 
their tortuous and sinister thought-drift. 

On the morning of my first visit to this habitation I addressed a word of inquiry 
to a little girl who stood in the alley watching me with bright brown eyes. At 
Vaini’s name she smiled and offered to lead me to the door. Could I have divined 
what curious shapes were to gather about that child, I should have observed her 
with more attention. As we walked I asked : “ E tu chi sei—figlia del padrone ? ” 
A child so carelessly dressed could scarce have been the daughter of any padrone, 
and she laughed at the question. 

“ Figlia del giardiniere,” she answered, continuing her plucking to pieces of a 
flower in the feminine pastime, “ He loves me—he loves me not.”’ Her answer was 
to come back to me later with significance. 

At the door of the house toward which she led, a handsome woman leaned, 
carelessly interested in my approach. There was a look of calm watchfulness in 
her deep-down hazel eyes which, as the days passed, I perceived they rarely lost. 
She wore a little golden comb, and in her attire was that mixture of colours wherein 
Italians delight. Her waving hair lay low on a broad forehead. She was still in 
the prime of womanhood, aged perhaps thirty, with the familiar Roman features 
of slumbering ardour. A tame tigress, I thought, glancing at the sinuous figure 
and the handsome, masterful face—a face that suggested some faint, far, meditative 
vision of ‘‘ Arabian Nights.’ On hearing the Professor’s name, her unconcerned 
look changed to one of pantherine grace as with caressing voice she invited me 
to the garden. 

On my way to the loggia, where Vaini sat near a spread luncheon table, we 
passed the child’s father, the curator-gardener, by name, Francesco Ottomana, 
on whom, by reason of a physical characteristic, my former tutor had bestowed 
the appellation Bocca di Porco (pig’s snout). He looked twenty-five years older 
than his wife, and his appearance, as he leaned on a rake, eyeing me with a puzzled- 
monkey air, and wearing a round, yellow sun-bonnet, adorned with feathers, 
doubtless one of Madame Ottomana’s discarded furbelows, was extremely comical. 

The Professor rose from his amber chessmen to meet me. “ It is the knight’s 
move,” he exclaimed with a kindling smile, ‘‘ that resembles the irony of Fate. 
It is subtle as the elusive fourth dimension in mathematics. Nothing can inter- 
pose, and its stiletto stab passes our guard with the stroke of King Arthur's 
supernatural blade.” 

From our cheery greetings I glanced about at clipped cypress walks, the crumb- 
ling walls and arches of the palatine abode of the Cesars, tinted in the thin, 
pensive December sunshine with imperishable bloom, to the roof of Ottomana’s 
house, where, amid a fringe of teazel bristles, a single gargoyle looked down with 
stony leer. There was a soft susurra overhead of silver olives, and something in 
the air thrilled with the faint heart-beat of the dying year. xe 

‘ Maestro,” I said, ‘‘ if I am here in response to your gracious summons, it 1s 
because I know that your measure of success is drawn at the border line of things 
impossible. What marvel of ancient days is to be recovered is the theme of my 
incessant musing. After our tragical misadventure at Bath, seven years ago, 
with your Celestial Virgin, I fervently trust our business involves for me no more 
make-believe love-making.”’ 
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Our frugal lunch was served in the loggia, which answered the double purpose of study and dining room 
. . The gardener's wife came to assure herself that all was to our liking.” 
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“ Carissimo,”’ answered the philosopher, pausing to observe the flattened 
curve of a swallow’s flight, “ the sea buries the miracle of its shells in unknown 
sands. But here comes the rizotto. ‘Let us fall to,’ as Isaac Walton says,” he 
added, helping me to a goblet of Montepulciano. Our frugal lunch was served in 
the loggia, which answered the double purpose of study and dining room. A 
maid brought the plates and dishes, and the gardener’s wife came to assure 
herself that all was to our liking. 

I became not a little interested in that gardener’s wife, whom, as the days 
passed, Vaini sometimes addressed as Signora Ottomana, occasionally as Eufrasia 
and, in rare moments, by the caressing name of Fior di persico (Peach blossom). 
I admired the musical contralto of her voice, the lithe poise of her body, the satin- 
smooth coils of her hair, and her white, muscular hands as she drew off her gar- 
dening gloves. Her outline showed beneath the blue gown, and I remembered 
the swelling contours of Aphrodite of Melos. Something about the signora 
suggested that hidden “ glory ’”’ which St. Paul has omitted. 

‘Ts she nota beauty ?”’ whispered the Maestro .. . . bellissima . .. . volupta! 

‘“ She looks,” I assented as she came and went, “ like some sandalled muse 
grown modern. I envy the gardener,” I added, whereat she regarded me with 
a sidewise, flashing glance. 

‘““T have come,” I said, addressing her with gentle ceremony, “ to taste the 
Roman gnochi my host praises when your hand prepares them.’ Her face 
flushed a little, and turning to me, she smiled a radiant answer. 

‘They shall not keep you waiting,” she replied, as a maid came bearing the 
Professor’s chafing dish. 

“ This seems a hushed and listening spot,” I said, glancing across the garden. 
‘‘T feel disposed to come here and share the Professor’s studies ! ” 

‘“My husband shall show you what our poet calls the secret flowers,” she 
answered. 

‘“‘ T would rather see them with you,” I ventured. 

There sometimes comes in life a day which, ere it lapses, leaves an indelible 
mark. In observing the master’s volupta fior di persico I knew that some such 
day had come to me. 

When we were alone, Vaini explained the scope of our research. ‘“‘ You re- 
member,” he began, “‘ that when in the reign of Theodosius, pagan temples were 
closed in Rome and their marble divinities concealed, the Christians made great 
search for that Diana whose greatness the Ephesians had shouted to St. Paul. 
When her renowned temple was pillaged and burnt, its sanctuary was empty. 
Whatever the object was that typified her spiritual being, the Christians attached 
extraordinary importance to its destruction, and I doubt not that to escape them 
it had been removed to Rome as the only refuge. 

“Tt is obvious that this fetish was more than an idol. The Greek mind in 
Paul’s time had ceased to care for images, but here were supernatural attributes 
still exciting veneration. You, my favourite pupil in mystical craft, will readily 
guess what this object was ? ”’ 

‘Indeed, Professor,” I replied, slightly disconcerted, ‘‘ my mind is a blank on 
the subject.” 

‘‘ Must I recall to you the Black Stone of Mecca, a meteorite, and of its veneration 
for a thousand years by the Mahommedan world ? ”’ 

“Do you mean,” I exclaimed, greatly astonished, “that Diana of the 
Ephesians was a meteoric stone ? ” 

‘Tn outward form, yes,” replied Vaini, amused at my surprise, “ and brought, 
as I believe, to Rome and placed in the Sanctuary of Diana Aventina. Now the 
reason I am lodged where you find me is that the Church of Santa Prisca is built 
above that sanctuary, amid whose buried ruins I have been digging an hour or 
two daily these past five years. 

“Let me add that I have often seen this meteorite, which is four inches long 
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by two in width, largely composed of iron and covered with a shiny crust. Upon 
its surface are streaks showing the flow of its parts when plastic. When my 
hammer sounded on a hollow chamber I knew the long-lost Diana was found, 
On entering that crypt I saw, by the light of my lamp, a mutilated female statue. 
Originally half-nude, it had been covered with heavy terracotta drapery. In 
its outstretched arms had been placed a clay image of an infant, thus converting 
the pagan huntress to the Christian Mother and child. On finding that the image 
is composed of marble dust stucco I doubted not the meteorite had been buried 
in its bosom. As iconoclastic danger increased the change of subject was hastily 
attempted, and, finally, the figure was torn, in some hour of desperation, from its 
position, cast into an underground recess and walled up. 








The Gentle Call of Italy. 


‘““So now,” concluded the Master drawing a long breath, “let us light a pair 
of lamps and descend to the crypt.” He stepped to a work-table, on the grass, 
where stood several lamps and candles. In following him I struck my foot 
against a fragment of broken tile, beneath which lay a scrap of paper, whereon 
in a feminine hand, were the words in Italian, ‘“‘ This evening at nine,” obviously 
the orthodox Roman method of assignation—from whom to whom ? 

My former tutor led the way without observing my discovery and, having 
placed a brilliant light in my hands, commenced the descent of a ladder where 
we closed and bolted the trap door in the fioor of the loggia. Counting my steps 
I calculated our depth, at the foot of the ladder, to be a dozen yards below the 
streets of modern Rome. 

‘We stand upon the virgin soil,’ observed Vaini, as we followed a passage, 
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the shaping of which had been his labour. Marble fragments, all greatly injured 
by fire, lay at our feet. We emerged upon a square chamber whose vaulted arch 
remained intact, and passed through the opening the Professor had made into 
the holy of holies. In the midst of bits of agate and cornelian pavement lay the 
life-sized female statue the Maestro had described, a pagan Diana holding in her 
outstretched arms the stucco fragments of the Virgin’s child. 

Snatching a ten-pound sledge hammer I dealt the figure half a dozen resounding 
blows that sent it flying in pieces. 

A rapturous instant followed—one of those moments that Fate touches with a 
diamond—for there, embedded in Diana’s bosom, was the meteorite the classic 
heart of Greece adored. 

It was easily extracted, and breathless with emotion, we returned with it to 
the world of daylight. As we emerged from the trap-door into the loggia I saw 
a stranger watching us from a clump of cypress at the end of the garden. 

“Who,” I whispered, ‘* is that hang-dog that comes to pry upon our doings ? ” 

An expression of unwonted hate flitted across Vaini’s face as he muttered the 
name—‘‘ Afteone.”’ 


II. 


I left my tutor alone with his flinty Diana, and wondered at the coincidence 
of his having so accurately anticipated its hiding place and predicted its appear- 
ance. The next day being Christmas Eve he was to dine with me, and I had 
promised to call for him in the afternoon. 

On nearing Santa Prisca I saw, as on the previous morning, the child, figlia 
del giardiniere, awaiting me. She held a handkerchief to her face, her blithesome 
look quite gone, and with eyes fixed upon me made that deft sidewise movement 
of the body that in the code of Italian gesture-signals means DANGER. Instantly 
on the alert, I paused and asked : ‘“* What is your name, sweetheart ? ”’ 

“ Alcione,” she replied, slightly repeating the same ominous movement. 

Seeing that her nose was bleeding, I murmured : “ You have been hurt ; what 
has happened ? ” 

Her eyes glistened, and I followed with attention the words of this little being 
who spoke with the decision of maturity. Twisting and untwisting her small 
handkerchief, and seating herself upon a block of masonry, she swung her slender 
limbs while whispering in a disconnected phrase: ‘‘ Beware Atteone, he has 
struck me with his hand, he will strike you with a knife. Tell the gentle Professor 
that Atteone hates him.” ; 

“ And why so much hatred ? 
_ The smile crept back to her eyes. ‘‘ My mother is yet young,” she said with a 
furtive backward glance, ‘‘ and so is Atteone. The Professor is not too old to 
love. He is often alone with my mother, and Atteone thinks that rose upon 
rock rooteth ill. Go, signor, wait no longer, we must not be seen thus.” 

Our colloquy had lasted but a minute, and knowing Italian ways, I turned and 
walked to the Ottomana gate, where a maid admitted me, pointing to the gardener 
who stood beside the well-head. 

“I find you by the well,” I said, “a happy omen for me, who at this moment 
am in quest of the truth which is sometimes at its depth.”’ 

‘A well,” answered Ottomana in a bantering tone, ‘is the haunt of Love. 
Beside a well Isaac’s messenger met Rebecca. At the Midianite Well Moses 
found Zipporah. By the well of Haran Jacob beheld Rachel. It is a token 
of love and perfect knowledge that by a well the Master taught the woman of 
Samaria. Moreover,” he added with a chuckle, “is not an old man’s love a 
bucket in an empty well ? ” 

You are versed in Scripture,” I answered ; “ but age is not always so cold as 
your proverb supposes. Was it a trace of your doings I found yonder yesterday 
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beneath a fragment of tile—a scrap of paper bearing the words, ‘ This evening at 
nine.’ Oh, lover of wells and gardens, what meaning was there?” And at th 
question Ottomana’s lips hardened in a grim smile. 


“e 


“Tell me,” I added quickly, “‘ who is the man Atteone I saw peeping and 
watching yesterday ? ’ 

The smile changed to a snarl as the gardener wove a complicated curse about 
the name. 

“Who and what is he ? ”’ I asked. 

“Cardinal Blackadder’s secretary he was, and he has the heart of a cruel 
Puncinello ! ” 

““T have reason to think he is here now. Has his presence to do with your 
wife or with Professor Vaini ? ”’ : 

Before the man could answer, his wife stood noiselessly beside us with heightened 
colour and quickened breath. How subtly beautiful she looked, and what 
wonder if the Maestro beheld in her the blossoms of his youth. We stood silent 
a moment with no sound about us but a twittering flash of swallows overhead. 
It seemed as though beyond the veiled dusk of that hour, beyond the crimson 
sunset’s trailing plumes, beyond the pathos of autumn with its leaf-blown wake 
she had come from the heart of vanished things. 

“The Professor will not keep you waiting.”’ she said, carelessly rolling a cigar- 
ette ; “‘ he is talking business, let us rest a moment in the loggia.” 

We walked away. More and more impressed by the attractiveness of the old 
gardener’s young wife, and greatly mystified by the warning of her little girl, I 
resolved upon an audacious venture. Rem-mbering my tutor’s piquant exposi- 
tion of the knight’s powerful move, it occurred to me to seek some such decisive 
action on the board where curious forces were gathering. 

“ Fior di persico,” I began, taking her fine hand, “ since those who love you 
know you by that name, in the country where I live there is a peach called golden 
heart. In poetic fancy, it is a type of things sincere. I ask you to be likewise 
zolden hearted, and tell me why Atteone comes here with sinister motives ? ”’ 

She drew a step away, then her defiance died unspoken. ‘‘ Are you not taking 
advantage,” she asked, ‘‘ of the intimacy in which your friend lives here ? ”’ 

‘I suspect Atteone of some spiteful grudge,” I replied. “It is his trespass 
that is to be explained . . . must I go to the Prefect of Police ? ” 

She put out her hands in swift, appealing gesture, while I stood watching her 
bosom rise and fall. ‘‘ Could I tell you,” she ejaculated, “‘ what you ask, without 
leading you to question me ever further, till from Atteone we came to ——" 

‘To Vaini?” I queried as she hesitated, ‘‘ and thence to yourself. From 
allusions in his letters, I know that to you he has revealed that inner self which 
a man discloses only to the woman he loves.” 

‘You see!’ she interrupted, “‘ it is the golden shuttle of your friend’s romance 
you seek.” 

‘‘] doubt not it is worth seeking,’ I answered, ‘‘ and fine as the pastimes 0! 
Olympus. I shall ask Vaini.”’ 

The master’s voice rang across the garden, and it did not surprise me to see 
Atteone issue forth and walk away, while the Professor shook his fist after him 
from an open window. ; ; 

As he and I left Santa Prisca together, I could see that for all his self-restraint 
he was deeply angered. I guessed the nature of his quarrel, and expressed it in 
the werd Ricatto (blackmail). The Professor nodded in silence. That morning 
I had ielt so concerned at his insecurity that I had visited the chief of Secret 
Police, and upon payment of a liberal bonus had arranged for his protection. _ 

I had ordered our Christmas dinner with the malicious intention of tempting 
the Professor from his habitual abstemiousness, and warming him to concert 
pitch of confidences. A comforting cream soup, a baked spinola, a dish of stran- 
gola prete, and, lastly, his favourite mushrooms sawéeé. Short as a good dinner 
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should be, and moistened with a bottle of my Rainwater Madeira, followed by 
Lafite of.’68 and Veuve Clicquot brut with the dessert. 

As we finished, fresh logs were heaped on the fire and scalding hot coffee being 
served, I offered Vaini my flask of 1801 Cognac, observing in Bismarck’s words, 
“Those who conquer the world drink brandy |’ 

“So to-day,” he said, helping himself to a thimbleful, ‘ you walked to the 
Gianicolo, and you have stood in the Church of Maria sopra Minerva, the Christian 
altar raised above the foundations of Pallas Athene. Eighteen centuries ago, 
both that and Diana Aventina were banks where plutocrats deposited their 
treasure beneath the wings of a virgin goddess. How often, gazing upon the 
remnants of those days, do I listen for the rhythm of ancient Rome, the flutter 
of its mighty soul ! ”’ 

“You have often traced for me,” I assented, ‘‘ how one faith springs from the 
other.” 

“ And with no less confusion now,” he added, “‘ than when Constantine’s effigies 
gave him the proud attributes of the sun-god, of Christ, and of Caesar Imperator.” 

“Do you,” I asked, ready to humour my friend in his hallucination, “ still 
exercise that second sight I knew in you years ago?” 

“Per bacchissimo !”’ cried the philosopher testily, “it is sub-conscious, and 
does not need to be exercised. The glory that once was Rome—what is it but 
Time’s picture, and its dome is horizon wide.” 

“ Nevertheless,” I observed, lighting a cigar, “ it was alla lurid pandemonium ! ”’ 

“Yes,” agreed Vaini, his eyes fixed as though riveted upon the scene he 
described, “‘ distraught between hates and pleasures, its body politic consumed, 
the nights ringing with violence, crazed in a delirium of myths and fables, smiting 
alike the Christian and the Jew, cruel, debauched, despairing—such was Rome 
when it read its doom in the spears of the Goths.”’ 

“ Were the ancients really more wicked than we ? ”’ 

“Chisa! Paganism revolted at the austerity of Christian marriage. Chastity 
and asceticism! Oh, master of the clarion and the lute, what were these to men 
who lived for lust ? A woman had her child by the man she loved. Filled as 
we were with the worship of the body, what had we to say to a gospel that pro- 
claimed, ‘ There be Eunuchs that have made themselves Eunuchs for the Kingdom of 
Heaven’s sake.’ ”’ 

“ Professor,” I observed, ‘‘ whenever in our studies you have revealed some 
such sudden shifting of the scene, a suspicion follows that in those heroic days 
you loved and were happy.” 

A stray shot occasionally flattens in the centre of the bull’s-eye. The quick 
flow of words ceased, and it was with averted face that he murmured : “‘ It was a 
god’s life, free and lawless ! ” 

I pressed my advantage and asked reproachfully : ‘“‘ Vaini, are you hiding from 
me that your romance is interwoven with our meteoric stone ? ”’ 

“ You ask me,” resumed my former tutor, turning to me with his usual calm, 
~ to lead you among the mystic groves with the most beautiful woman that ever 
lived beckoning us on. Listen. 

~ One night before the Temple of Diana Aventina, seventeen centuries ago, 
swelled songs and the melody of flutes. Whoever listened doubted not that the 
goddess was shaping the souls of men. The priests chanted that the stone 
changed to flesh, or, being flesh, returned to stone. A flamen led me aside saying 
the goddess wished to give a command. We know that the Immortals talked 
with men and women, yet at that instant I felt face to face with elemental mystery. 
I was left alone in the half-light of a peristyle, whither a figure advanced with the 
steps of a splendid untamed animal. In its face were leadership and imperishable 
youth. Swift-footed, volupta, moving like a breath. From her shoulders hung 
. drapery now clinging to her hips and bosom, now fluttering loose. Whence 
came she if not from making the almond trees bloom at her touch ? 
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‘Come,’ she said, ‘let us drink the wine of Olympus, which is love,’ and 
she filled a cup. We stood alone, and her cool, soft lips were on mine. She 
laughed, saying : ‘ Let us be happy, for who knows if the gods prolong to-morrow 
their gift of to-day.’ Oh, Belamore! Was it a summer’s night’s illusion or 
the passion of a lifetime ? All smiling, she plucked a rose and gave it me, and 
we drew together as flame to flame, and she bade me remember that night and 
the savour of the rose.’’ And Vaini paused, shading his eyes, as though from 
some blinding memory. 

‘Carissimo,” he added, “‘ do you know what is meant by the skyward flight 
of bees ? There i is one queen bee and in the hive a hundred that fain would 
love her. At the lovetime of the year the queen soars upward, the male bees 
following, the weaker or less ardent dropping back to earth. Still upward she 
rises, followed now by only a few. Presently one bee, the strongest, most 
passionate of all, is close. The rest have fallen away out of sight. The lover 
is alone with his bride, and there, far from all dross of the material world, he 
takes his pleasure of her. 

“Such,” whispered the Professor, “‘was my love of the Ephesian Diana. 
It was for ever ; for who that has risen to the » liy s of a goddess would bend to 
a woman’s Caress ? ”’ 


‘It looks to me,” I replied severely, “ as though you have been tampering 
with a Vestal.”’ 
‘Let me finish,” said the Maestro, mos a deprecating gesture. “She sent 


me to live in a forester’s cottage amid the Nemi woods. I never knew in advance 
of her coming, which was always at the edge of morning between the dark and 
the dawn. Sometimes she remained but a moment, sometimes she lingered 
out the day. It was the season when blossoms whiten and birds sing and 
fountains murmur—when laurel and zephyr, the typical maid and her lover, 
meet. There would be a call or a whistle, and from under the trees she would 
come, fawn-like, morning-eyed, the oom blossom on her face. She knew bird- 


talk, and loved the life of all wild’ t hings. She could read the meaning of a 
falcon’s flight and interpret secrets on the face of the rocks. On one such 
morning she whispered in a thrilling caress Think of the men who have loved 
me, pursued me, died for me, and ’ as she spoke we heard the distant ululation 


of a wolf. Ere the sound ceased she called her brindle-black hounds and dashed 
away, and presently I caught a faint triumphant echo of her voice. Another 
day, in sport, she bade me cast wild apples to the tree-tops, and with her arrows 
split them as they fell. 

‘The shadows sleep beneath the vine she loved, and for me, when my eyes 
grow dim to the sights of earth, I shall still meet Diana and walk with her m 
the cool of the day.”” And as he finished a great log crackling in our fire glowed 
with iridescent tints of green and ruby as though the wild story had touched 
it with fantastic light. 

‘Of all your narratives, ” I interrupted this is the first that disappoints 
me. I hoped you would shiver the hour into sparkling atoms about Eufrasia. 

‘Cannot you see,’ retorted the Professor, ‘‘ that all I have said leads to her ? 

‘ At first sight,” he resumed, ‘‘ I could not fail to be struck with Eufrasia’s 
appearance. She walks with the swift, firm step, I remember. She is calm, 
alert, observant as the other. She has the same Narcissus lips, the same light- 
hearted laugh. Like Diana, she is wood-wise, and often watches the night into 
dawn. There were things I half-remembered and she half-forgot. At first she 
looked at me with wonder, yet I could see some recognition whispered. A 
woman retains consciousness of a former existence so much more distinctly 
than a man. Had a golden-footed coincidence led me back to my for ds 
persico ? 

‘Yes, the old passion leaped into new being. Needless to remind you, I care 
nothing for women, and in this life never loved before or since. In her garden 
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we walked one evening, while the past beckoned and spoke its ecstasy. The 
trees Diana loved stood motionless before Eufrasia. She plucked a rose and 
gave it me with smiling intention, praising its old-world savour. With what 
emotion I beheld that repetition—the same woman who centuries gone on that 
same Aventine had given me a rose! ’ 


III. 


The night being fine Vaini and I walked back to Santa Prisca together, 
Between Atteone and that dangerous Circe, and her brutish husband and their 
various vendettas, I felt concerned for his safety. When, as we neared our 
destination, the air rang with a man’s shrieks for help—‘‘ Aiuto! aiuto !”—I 
understood how imminent had been the Projessor’s danger. 

“It’s nothing very alarming,” I said to my startled companion, as I drew 
a five-chambered Colt, a weapon which the poniard-armed Italian of those days 
held in aversion. ‘‘ Atteone, spying your return, has been surprised and stilettced 
by a police official I placed here.”’ 

My surmise was correct. The guard, with knife still in hand, met us, and 
reported that, having observed a man—perhaps Atteone—skulking near Otto- 
mana’s door, he had arrested him. A scuffle ensued, when in self-defence he 
stabbed his prisoner, who, wrenching himself clear, had run off. 

“ Then he is not seriously wounded,” I observed. 

“Signor, it was in the left ribs I struck him, in the region of the heart. | 
the grace of God he will bleed to death in the night.” 

I dismissed the man, and wished my former tutor felicissima noite. But I 
did not immediately withdraw, for my eyes were fascinated by the face of the 
child Alcione peeping from a small window on the ground floor, When we 
were alone she beckoned me near. 

“Did you see what happened ? ” I whispered. 

“Yes, both saw and heard.” 

“What did you hear ? ’ 

“Half an hour ago Signor Atteone was talkirg with that watchman where 
you now stand. The watchman, who seems to know you, came suddenly upon 
him and threatened arrest.” 

‘““ How much are you getting for this ? ’ asked the cappellano. 

‘“* One hundred francs if I catch you, two hundred if I give you a coltellata 
in the ribs.’ 

‘“* Excellent!’ exclaimed Atteone. ‘Here are twenty more. When the 
Professor approaches you will feign your co:tellata. I shall scream . . . and 
1un. It will not be your fault if I escape.’ 

““Che commedia!”’ the child murmured, with a soft laugh. 

“One word before I go,’’ I answered in the same low voice. “ This former 
chaplain of Cardinal Blackadder seems very intimate and familiar with your 
mother. What is he to her ? ’ 

“My mother once said she thought Signor Atteone is my father.” 

“ Does he say so, too ?”’ 

“ He says I am figlia del giardiniere.”’ 

“ And what says Papa Ottomana ? ”’ 

“He says I am figlia del Padrone.” 

“ But which Padrone ? ” 

The child drew back with a subdued ripple of mirth and closed the window. 


3y 


On returning to my hotel at midnight I dispatched two telegrams, one to the 
Chief of Secret Police, with whom I was acquainted, and one to Atteone. The 
following morning the clock was striking ten as a visitor was announced. The 
ex-chaplain was tco shrewd to take the consequences of disregardirg my summons, 
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and presented himself with the punctuality of a man of the world. He was 
a small, red-bearded personage, aged about thirty-five, holding in his sinewy 
fingers a gilt-bound snuff-box that bore the Blackadder ecclesiastical crest. I 
perceived no sign of a wound, and he saluted me with that unctuous suavity 
which to the ecclesiastical cloth corresponds with the bedside manner of a 
fashionable physician. Once acquired, that oily presence is never lost, and as 
he moved, unfrocked, one could fancy the rustling of a vanished soutane. 

“Signor Atteone,” I began, as he seated himself on the edge of a chair and 
watched me furtively, ‘‘ you have been menacing the peace of Professor Vaini, 
and last night were nearly caught in your own snare. I am giving you a brief 
opportunity to explain, unless you prefer to discuss matters before a magistrate.” 

“You are enough to make the very stones weep,” he ejaculated, with a lift 
of the brows. “‘ You imagine you have trapped the wolf ; it is a lamb you have 
by the throat.” 

“Wolf in the fleece of a lamb, or lamb with the fangs of a wolf, as you please. 
Suppose you begin by telling me the nature of your grudge against my friend.” 

“T have never harmed a hair of his head, though it would be but truth were 
I to say that he is possessed by a devil, an intelligent devil, like the wise serpent 
that in Eden pointed the way to the tree of Knowledge. He hath a collection 
of odd fancies, like the uncouth idols brought from far lands. This time Satan 
points him to a hole in the ground where he has spent years a-digging. Is it 
forbidden me to wonder why ? ” 

“You remind me,” I said, ‘‘ that a week ago, carelessly overturning a stone 
in the Ottomana garden, I came upon a suspicious scrap of paper covered with 
Eufrasia’s writing. Can it be that you and Professor Vaini were once rival 
suitors ? ”” 

“Why,” he asked, feigning a startled reluctance, “‘ reopen a long-closed book ? 
Forgive me,” he added, ‘if I take snuff; it is, in truth, a habit savouring of the 
lesser sins.” 

“ Reopening your book,” I observed, ‘‘ shows me Cardinal Blackadder’s name 
upon its shining page. Was he the father of Eufrasia’s child ? ” 

“Father of that imp that is old in wickedness! But, seriously, I see that 
you imply that when his Eminence had saved her life she bestowed upon him 
the return a handsome and grateful woman can make. In all honour, I do not 
think so. The Cardinal spoke of her as Figlioccia, god-daughter, which he 
would not have done had the relationship been profane.” 

“Who, then,” I cried impatiently, ‘‘ is the father of that fatherless child ? 

“ Who should be its father if not Eufrasia’s husband ? Sometimes,’ he added, 
chuckling, “‘ the truth is like a flea—when you think to hold it the secret jumps.” 

“ It is whispered that you are Eufrasia’s lover.” 

“ Signor, in this queer world we do what we can. When I was the Cardinal’s 
secretary he often sent me to her with messages, or cakes, or wine. Those 
happy days were a gem that has found its perfect setting. Her life had been 
sad, its spring had been cold as mid-winter, yet all the world knows that it is 
in the glow of a mid-winter sunset that the hope and music of spring are kindled. 
Her voice was as fine as the drift-song of rivers. But, knowing I had awakened 
the dislike of both Ottomana and the Professor, I was on my guard. Moreover, 
I could not look upon her calm, imperious beauty and watch the allurement of 
that sweet, provoking smile without thinking of forbidden fruit. You see it 
was the very essence of that curious honey and gall we call life. And what is life 
worth if we get nothing from it ? ” : 

os certainly have got very little from you, Signor Cappellano,” I remarked, 
smiling at these last evasions. 

“How could you expect much, or anything,” he retorted, with comical mis- 
a “my stipend being so small. Rather might one have looked 
) find it the other way. How graceful would be a benefaction from you to 
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me, and how gratefully received! God loves a liberal as well as cheerful 
giver.” 

““ And blackmail and stilettos, too, no doubt,’ I added, amused at the change 
imparted to our conversation. ‘ One word in earnest to finish with. Suppose 
you leave Rome.”’ 

“ Signor,”’ objected my visitor, with an assumption of horror, “ this is a cruel 
menace. 

“ There is a criminal court five minutes from here, and at Civita Vecchia is a 
convict prison. Between now and to-morrow noon your patron saint has time 
to lead you far from both. Farewell.” 


Early that morning I had sent a message to my tutor’s gardener bidding him 
come to me at once upon a serious matter. Atteone had been gone a few hours 
when Bocca di Porco made his appearance. 

Bidding him be seated, I offered him a cigar. ‘‘ Accept something better 
than those you commonly smoke,”’ I said, “‘ and answer a few questions. To- 
morrow Atteone may face a charge of felony, and unless your explanation is 
to my mind you shall also spend a few nights in the lock-up. Therefore, without 
further compliments, as the Romans say, what was the motive of the Cappel- 
lano’s attack last night ? ”’ 

Ottomana listened with fixed attention, and with the untroubled calm of 
one habituated to great and sudden danger. ‘‘I am bone dry,” he began, 
lighting his cigar, “‘ and with your leave will drink from yonder fiasco. Then 
I will begin at the beginning, and you shall observe how the truth peeps over 
the shoulder of a lie. Take my word for it,” he added, with a genial smile, 
“most secret plans have a hole in them.’”’ He drained a goblet, and settling 
himself in an armchair, said: 

“ Signor, to return to the happy days of my youth, my home was at Olevano, 
the little town that artists delight to paint, and by trade I was a fortune-hunter. 
In the late ‘fifties ransoms were large when we had the luck to catch a banker, 
or an eccellenza, or an English milor. But, short of being Columbus, one cannot 
always make an egg stand on its point, and my fate came in the shape of a grey 
donkey. On its back rode a woman disguised as a boy, who emptied a blunder- 
buss among us, killing two of my men, and grazing my neck with a nail. It 
was a silly vendetta ; she had been supplying us with cheese and farina and 
brandy, and sometimes remained the night in camp. Our quarrel roused the 
good-natured police.” And, with voice lowered to the growl of a wrathful 
animal, he added: “‘ I was taken to the Castle of St. Angelo. 

‘‘ Two days later I was startled with the announcement of a visitor, and made 
to wash myself. You could never guess who came—a cardinal! And I will 
refer to him by the endearing name his household bestowed—/’aspe-nero, the 
Black-adder. He had beautiful manners, and as he entered I knelt before the 
benediction of his hand. 

‘‘* Myson,’ he said, observing me curiously, ‘ would you prefer freedom to these 
bars? Next Sunday, if you like, you shall be back in Olevano eating umido manizo. 

‘““* My release is certain,’ I answered ; ‘ the carabiniert have been over bold 
to meddle with me.’ 

““Have a care,’ interrupted his Eminence with a warning gesture, ‘reading 
the future savours of heresy, and the reward of a prophet hath often been stripes. 
Who dare affirm,’ he asked with meditative reflection, ‘ that you may not live 
only just so long as it takes to dig your grave ?’ 

““Emminenza!’ I stammered, crossing myself. 

«On the other hand,’ he pursued, drawing forward a velvet stool an attendant 
had placed, ‘ there might be a comfortable home in this city with good wages 
and no more questions asked.’ : 

“ Not understanding, I suppose I must have looked pretty foolish. 
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‘‘* There would be a wife also,’ he added pleasantly, lifting his lusty face and 
glancing about to see that we were alone. ‘She is handsome, buxom —volupta— 
aged nineteen, and such fine white, even teeth! She will have a velvet Marriage 
gown, two hundred silver scudi for house furnishing, and twenty for a wedding 
breakfast. Wine in bottles that day, mind you, no common flaschi.’ 

“Signor,” observed the gardener, interrupting himself, “ you should some 
day ask Eufrasia to tell you her point of view of this story. To listen is better 
than drinking a cup of chocolate. In some bygone century, when Italians loved 
to gather under the arcades on rainy evenings and listen to the professional story- 
teller, some ancestor of hers held his dozens rapt and breathless, watching Bianca 
Capello’s lover stabbed to death in the alley, or tracing the adventures of many 
a Desdémona.”’ 

“To resume, then, you remember the affair of Mentana, how in October, 1867, 
Garibaldi gathered a few thousand rvagazzi at Monte Rotondo, and but for the 
intervention of French troops, armed with their new chassepots, might have 
made an end of the remaining fragments of the States of the Church. 

“‘ Eufrasia was then a girl of eighteen, living with her mother, and earning her 
living as a telegraph operator. The Papal Zouaves cut the wires for miles, all 
but one they severed imperfectly. In her young days my wife talked Republi- 
canism, sang the red-shirt song, and dreamt of a young Gavibaldino who was 
shot through the head at Mentana, She contrived to attach an apparatus to the 
severed wire of her telegraphic station, with which she tapped the Papal military 
| ureau, read the head-quarters’ orders, and during eight feverish days telegraphed 
Menotti Garibaldi the march of the Zouaves, the approach of de Failly, the con- 
fusion and tremors of the Vatican. 

““When suddenly her messages ceased, the Garibaldini knew she had been 
discovered, but they could not know that she had been sentenced to be shot. 

“It is here that the Blackadder shows himself. Eufrasia married me with 
a sob beneath her laughter as is often the way with brides. She was fertile in 
exasperating tricks, a pink and white devil, fior di persico the illustrious Professor 
named her. It was commonly reported the Cardinal had saved her life, and that 
she—well, who is so bold as to say a pearl may not have some hidden flaw! He 
was an old man, but his nephew Atteone was young. Did I know Atteone ? 
His grandfather stole fowls in the night, and his soul is red as hell. He was for- 
ever running errands between Eufrasia and the Cardinal. The sight of him sours 
the wine in my stomach. You do not think Alcione resembles him?” And the 
ex-brigand spat furiously on the ground. 

‘““We were no sooner settled,” he continued, relighting his cigar, ‘‘ than the 
illustrious Professor came as a lodger, and within a month our porcelain tureen 
was broken, the cat died, and I cut my finger to the bone. He confessed to 
Eufrasia that the devil whispers him in his sleep. He is forever digging in the 
bowels of the earth, and when not thus employed betrays an odd inquisitiveness 
about unknowable things. It is impossible to reason with him—you might as 
well argue with the police. And yet with all his curious learning he cares not a 
baiocco what he eats, and could not tell a cutlet from cats’ meat.” 

‘‘ So now, signorino, having made a clean breast and spoken as I do not talk to 
my confessor, you vill give me leave to go my way.” 


IV. 

The gardener’s narrative faded away into the amber sunset’s harmony. One 
goblet more of gallant wine, and in silence he bowed and departed. A phrase 
lingered in my thoughts. It was his suggestion that I should hear his wife's 
version of the events he had described. I therefore wrote the Signora Ottomana 
with suave Italian circumlocution, begging an interview, and upon her arrival 
at my hotel the following afternoon, I was amused at her odd misconception of 
my note. As our hands touched her eyes met mine with virgin coyness of 
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surrender. I motioned her to be seated, and briefly alluding to my conversation 
with her husband, remarked that many of the lesser tribulations of life could be 
removed by a little frankness. 

Her face glowed with pleasure, and she scarcely waited for the end of my 
sentence. I remembered the Cardinal, the Blackadder of her youth, and wondered 
if he, too, had thought that to look upon her was like the grace of a summer morning. 
Had their meeting been to him a fateful instant subtle as that insidious knight's 
move the Maestro found significant of destiny ? 

“ Tribulations,” she repeated, brushing away a tiny diamond tear, ‘““—of course 
you allude to my debts. Una miseria! How generous of you, they are trifling ; 
by the sacro santo, a mere bagatelle.”’ 

““You mistake me,” I interrupted. “The shadow of Atteone’s plottings 
rested on your husband, and he has cleared himself without reserve, however 
clumsily. He said that could you be persuaded to speak to me as friend to 
friend the story of your life would be as the fluttering wings of dawn.” 

“T came to you,” Eufrasia exclaimed, ‘‘ with trepidation and a little hope.” 
Then with a semblance of languor she added: ‘“‘ You who are a taciturn man 
know that deep emotion is silent.”” And she sat, without speaking a moment, 
watching me with feline intentness. 

“T take you at your word,” I answered ; “ let us adhere to the things we know. 
Vaini opened a volume whose pages seemed the heart of mystery. But what I 
beheld was indistinct, as something seen across a grape-bloom mist. Suppose 
you turn for me a few more of those brilliant pages.”’ 

‘ Magari!”’ cried my visitor, lifting her hand in a little wave of despair, “‘ story- 
telling is as much a lost art as love-making. People, nowadays, have not time 
for either. I will say little. 

“Let me begin by telling you that a dozen years ago, when very young, living 
in the agitations of a revolutionary time, I was sentenced to death. Perhaps 
nothing so awakens a girl’s nature as the knowledge that she is about to die. 
Remember Jephthah’s daughter, that was to be her father’s burnt offering, bewail- 
ing her virginity in the mountains. The shapes I had feared as a child came 
forth again transformed from dwarfs to giants. Yet I no more feared than the 
nightingale fears the dark. Two days and nights I drifted among my girlhood’s 
memories. Then suddenly the tragedy changed to a farce. My mother threw 
herself at the feet of a cardinal, and after our Garibaldini had been scattered, 
none cared what I had done, and his Eminence took me under the mantle of a 
fatherly protection. 

“ Signor,” she exclaimed, suddenly lifting her eyes, “‘ have you never felt an 
emotion, never longed that love might fold you into the bosom of the immortal 
hills? No, your northern blood is cold, nothing I can say moves you—not 
though I entreated you to become a father to my child!” 

“ We wander from the Cardinal,” I interposed. 

_ “In the end he made me marry a brigand and gave me the house where we 
live. Then of a sudden he died. We were moving to Santa Prisca when the 
illustrious Professor appeared. He wished that same property, wished it hungrily, 
and matters were adjusted by his becoming our lodger. How many weeks and 
months has he spent delving in the earth ? ” 

“ For what was he digging ? ” I carelessly asked. 

For what, indeed ? ” she echoed, “‘ or what had I to do with Diana ? In his 
exaltation did he take me for a goddess ? 

‘He had been there a month when it happened. He had such endearing 
masterful ways, and when he spoke, something within me thrilled. It made me 
laugh when he declared he had loved me I know not how many centuries. At 
forty-five he was still handsome, and it was such a beautiful night, and my 
husband asleep. It is strange to remember how suddenly I loved him. By the 
hounds of Diana, was I not young in those days! : 

That afternoon we had walked abroad together, watching where April wove 
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its tinted glory, and delighting in those immortal lovers, the sunshine and the 
rose. Now in the twilight we strolled up and down the cypress walks of Santa 
Prisca. Sometimes it seems to me my life holds but the single flower of that 
starlit incantation. The night breeze thrilled with imagined kisses, my life was 
empty and lonesome—what wonder if in that hour’s fever we turned one to the 
other. The same silver-throated voice spoke on the same golden words. | 
would have died rather than spoil that perfect evening. Do you grudge me 
that once in my life I knew the divine spark. I named my infant Alcione in 
remembrance of that halycon hour. Oh, generous friend, if you would but be a 
father to that fatherless child !”’ 

It was easy to discern Atteone behind the reticence of this confession, so | 
brought it to an abrupt conclusion. 


In 1907, twenty-five years after Vaini’s discovery, the authorities excavated 
the Temple of Diana Aventina. They were surprised to find the passage my 
tutor had so laboriously opened. From the crypt we had entered they brought 
forth the fragments of a female statue. 

I went to watch this labour of archeological savants, with one of whom I was 


acquainted. “It is noticeable,’ he observed, “‘ that these walls have been 
disturbed in recent years.”’ 
“Yes,” I answered, restraining a smile, “an adept in curious arts, named 


” 


Professor Vaini, penetrated their inner shrine. 
“How do you know this? ”’ exclaimed the Italian, startled from his suave 
urbanity. 
“ T was his fellow-searcher,’’ I carelessly replied. 
“ And did you find anything ? ’’ asked the learned man with professional jealousy. 
“Yes,” I answered, remembering the emotion of that wild adventure. “ I 
found Vaini’s Love.” 


Twenty-eight years have flown since that “‘ Merry ”’ Christmas, and all mentioned 
in this story but I have passed away. The garden of Santa Prisca has been 
modernised, and its new custode cares for none of these things. I occasionally 
visit it, and always with unchanged interest, for in its shade Yesterday is marvel- 
lously interwoven with To-morrow. In springtime, beneath the Roman glory, 
that peach blossom, wherein Vaini read a transcendent meaning, still breathes its 
fragrance of immortal days. It is in such hours one feels that so long as roses 
strew their petals Nature will be young—that beneath winter’s brooding the 
sweetest love-bird song is fashioned for the spring. And, musing, in that place 
which to this day retains an impress of his scholarly peace, I delight myself with 
the thought that when years ago Vaini’s earthly day ended, he found not night, 
but the faces of friends. 

It is here that in imagination I behold again Eufrasia, a figure of prismatic 
hues, as though her memory drew a sheaf of colours from the light. I recall her 
bizarre confession, a story trembling with the passion of her race, albeit that 
passion had grown lifeless as yellowing love-letters. I see again the hair parted 
Madonna-wise over Diana’s brow, and the light in her eyes like a flash of garnets, 
and listen to the cadence of her voice. I remember that the sight of her was like 
awaking and opening my eyes upon the stars. In those heedless instants I was 
drawn to her by the thought that she loved flowers, and birds, and care-free 
things, and the calm of the wildwood and December’s silver garden, and the 
furtive steps of spring. So vivid in these years remains her phantom presence, 
so near and lustrous-eyed and kindling, that I wonder if, indeed, there be but a 
hand’s-breadth between the living and the dead. And it comes back to me 
that when the dying Vaini sank into his last repose, he said, with a sigh, “ Sleep 
is good.” Then, suddenly rousing himself as in the presence of a new-found 
light, he whispered, “‘ Fior di Persico!”’ 
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**For an instant Tsarka mistook the levelled hand for a weapon.” 


THE RADIUM TERRORS. 


BY ALBERT DORRINGTON. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Gifford Renwick, a pyvivate detective, while entering the consulting room of a Japanese 
doctor suspected of having stolen a tube of precious vadium worth thousands of pounds from 
the laboratory of Professoy Moritz, is drugged and partially blinded to defeat his investigations. 
In a fit of vanity the Jap specialist tells him how he trained a rat to steal the tube of radium 
from the professor’s laboratory. Renwick is allowed to depart, and after visiting a number of 
London eye specialists in vain, goes to the Messonier Radium Institute, where an enormous 
fee is demanded befove his cure can be effected. A few weeks later London is startled by a 
sevies of surgical crimes committed in the studio of a voung Japanese artist. A German prince 
and a duchess ave vendered blind by the use of a vadium-saturated stereoscope. Renwick vistts 
the scene of the crime, only to find the Jap artist missing. While searching the studio he picks 
up a hollow rubber finger lett bv the artist in his flight. Examining itt later he discovers the stolen 
vadium concealed inside. Tsarka, becoming aware of his loss, sends Horubu and the artist to 
intercept Renwick outside Scotland Yard. Horubu regains the radium and evades capture by 
driving his cay through the crowd. Renwick, on hearing that Beatrice Messonier is demanding 
huge fees from the victims of the vadium outrage, is convinced that she is the innocent tool of 
the Tsarka organisation. Later, Tsarka learns that Renwick will arrest his daughter unless 
one of the radium victims is granted free treatment at the Institute. Horubu and Tsarka quarrel 
upon this point, and the doctor casts a mass of burning chemicals into Horubu’s face. Beatrice 
and Inouviti enter the doctor’s study a few minutes later. 
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steadied him just as a beautiful image 
or flower arrests the eye of a frenzied 
child. Tsarka’s hand clutched 
savagely at a bell, near his elbow, as 
though he would hur] it at the intruder’s 
head. ao 

The panting figure of Satuma 
appeared instantly in the passage out- 
side, sweat and anger in his baffled 
eyes. Tsarka cut short his meaning- 
less apology. 

“Take this patient from my study, 
Satuma, before his babblings drive me 
mad. Get him to his room! ”’ 

Inouyiti waved the coolie servant 


aside. ‘‘ Keep those fingers for your 
master’s throat, Satuma,” he = said 
defiantly. “And you, too, Teroni, 


remember that a policeman walks past 
here each evening at this hour.” 

“Your pulse is high, Inouyiti,” 
Tsarka spoke with some restraint. “* Be 
good enough to retire with my servant. 
You are sorry for your intrusion 
already. Japanese gentlemen are care- 
ful of their dignity in the presence of 
ladies.” 

Beatrice could hardly bring herself to 
believe that this tender-eyed boy artist 
was responsible for the most infamous 
outrage within memory. That his 
sudden entry had disconcerted Dr. 
Tsarka she easily divined, notwith- 
standing the little doctor’s attempts 
to act with toleration and reserve. 

Inouyiti bowed with excessive cour- 
tesy to Beatrice Messonier as he slipped 
past with the intention of confronting 
his one time colleague. 

“T must salute you, Teroni Tsarka, 
as the most accomplished impostor of 
the century. This lady,” he again 
bowed to the spell-bound Beatrice, 
“is Madame Messonier, of whom we 
have heard so much. It is well that 
she should hear what I have to say.” 

“ Peace, little fool, peace! ’’ Tsarka 
remonstrated. ‘‘ You, Satuma,”’ he 
beckoned the coolie servant sharply. 
“See this patient to his room, and do 
not allow him to again intrude upon my 
privacy.” 

“T repeat that you are a colossal 
fraud, Teroni, in the presence of this 
lady I repeat it!’ Inouyiti shook the 
coolie’s hand from his shoulder and, 
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with a cat-like spring, gained the far 
end of the study, his hand resting 
against the panel. 

For an instant Tsarka mistook the 
levelled hand for a loaded weapon. 
He stooped like one in fear of a bullet. 

Inouyiti laughed hilariously. ‘ You 
squint at death, Teroni, you cannot 
look it in the face. And the lady 
watching us both! ” 

“T am not afraid of death,” Tsarka 
responded, “when it comes from a 
soldier or a gentleman. I object, how- 
ever, to die at the hands of an 
epileptic ! ” 

The retort steadied the boy artist 
as a whip-cut sobers a_ frolicsome 
panther cub. Yet the resolve to ex- 
pose his old mentor grew fiercer each 
moment. Duped, ruined, compelled 
to hide from the eyes of the world, he 
turned upon the man who had wrought 
his downfall. Not even the presence 
of Beatrice could stay his wild out- 
burst. His words poured in disjointed 
sentences over the quailing nerve 
specialist, lapsing occasionally into his 
native tongue when the passionate 
idioms failed to find expression in 
English. 

“You promised me fame, Teroni, as 
you promised it to this lady. People 
would worship my art; ladies would 
kneel at my feet. You lent me money, 
like a Jew, at interest, and you de- 
manded my life in return. It was 
Horubu and yourself who planned that 
bit of devil’s work in my atelier . 
Who fixed the molecular shower that 
turned the German baron into a spotted 
fool ? Who arranged the stereoscope 
lenses so that the radium-sponge should 
press over the eyes of Prince Hohenhoff 
and blind him! ” 

Beatrice shrank farther into the 
shadow of the door from the terrible 
impact of words flung out with 
measured emphasis. Inouyiti was no 
longer the incoherent babbler; each 
moment saw him steadier of eye and 
limb, until his denunciations reached 
the plane of a skilled prosecutor’s. 

He turned from the dismayed little 
doctor and addressed Beatrice in a 
strangely altered voice. 

“Three years ago, Madame, I lived 
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! was not aware that you had invited this young gentleman to meet me, Beatrice.’” 


food for my brothers and sisters. One more food in the terrible winter that 
of my sisters was ill of consumption; came after the war. 







kyo. I painted two of my brothers were shot at Dalny. 
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“One day an American gentleman 
came to my studio and admired my 
pictures. He gave me a_ thousand 
dollars for two pictures and a small 
collection of fans. He advised me to 
go to London or New York, where I 
would become speedily famous. I 
came, and met Teroni Tsarka. You 
know something of the result of our 
friendship. . . . Last night he and his 
associate, Horubu, forced me under 
threats to attempt the life of a young 
Englishman named Renwick. I failed, 
and was compelled to sit in an iron car 
while it was driven through a crowd 
of indignant citizens. This morning,” 
he continued passionately, ‘‘I learned 
from a newspaper that Miss Cranstone 
had been refused treatment at the 
Radium Institute because of her in- 
ability to pay a scandalous fee ! ” 

Beatrice was about to speak; he 
stopped her swiftly, his eyes fixed on 
the palpitating nerve specialist. 

“Tt was not your wish that Miss 
Cranstone should be turned away. 
Ask yourself from whence came the 
order to squeeze the last shilling from 
Prince Hohenhoff and the Duchess of 
Marister ! ” 

Tsarka interrupted with a gust of 
laughter. ‘‘ You almost convince me 
that I am a monster and a blackguard, 
Inouyiti. Still, I do not wish to 
defend myself from the attacks of a 
criminal degenerate. To-morrow, if 
Madame Messonier desire further proof 
of my words, we will call in a brain 
specialist to confirm my verdict that 
you are the victim of mental hallucina- 
tions. As for the heavy fees charged 
by the Institute over which Madame 
presides,” he went on with growing 
assurance, ““ we must demand them or 
retire from our profession. We are 
not dealing in ointments or cheap 
salves,” he affirmed with a touch of 
pride, “ but with radium—the costliest 
of known elements.’ 

Beatrice made no response. Her 
destiny had been merged into the for- 
tunes of Tsarka. No one else had 


offered to help her in the past. Yet 


Inouyiti’s story moved her almost to 
tears, 


Strange, 


His manner was certainly 
and in his pitiful little 
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story she detected something of her 
own. 

Inouyiti settled himself in a chair 
with a measure of defiance in his 
attitude. Tsarka’s one hope lay in 
Beatrice’s goodwill. Once his fingers 
closed on the Marister-Hohenhoff fees 
he would escape with Pepio to America. 

He talked volubly to Beatrice, 
ignoring the fiery-eyed boy artist who 
sat in Horubu’s chair. The news- 
papers were beginning already to com- 
ment favourably on the improved con- 
dition of Prince Hohenhoff and the 
Duchess. At his signal the attendant 
produced an evening journal from the 
rack in the hall. Holding it near, he 
pointed to a cross-headed paragraph 
exultantly. 

‘‘ Here are evidences of your growing 
fame, my dear pupil. See where your 
name shines at the head of the social 
column as the classic specialist of the 
century. That is very flattering, is it 
not ?’” he cried, observing the heighten- 
ing colour on her cheek. ‘‘ And this!” 
he went on indicating another para- 
graph. 

‘The Latest Miracle in Radio-Active 
Surgery. Triumph of the New School 
Over the Old. Madame Messonier 
Restores the Hopelessly Blind.”’ 

Beatrice could not suppress a wild 
thrill at the mention of her name in 
connection with her recent successful 
operations. The journal from which 
Dr. Tsarka had quoted was a high- 
toned publication, and severely conser- 
vative in its social announcements. 

““By the next mail we shall be 
deluged with Continental Press notices 
—French, German, Italian. The name 
Messonier shall ring throughout the 
medical world.” 

Tsarka paced the study conscious 
that his well-timed appeal to her 
vanity had neutralised the effects of 
Inouyiti’s dénouement. She was read- 
ing the paper, her beautiful features 
silhouetted in the lamp glow, her eyes 
illumined by the first breath of jour- 
nalistic praise. 

Inouyiti watched her also, and the 
tragedy of his own defeat put a new 
sting in his words. 


“Only a week ago, Madame, a 
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leading paper called me the Japanese 
Turner. Another said that my work 
rivalled Corot’s. To-day I am hiding 
from the police. I have warned you. 
Beware of Tsarka’s nets, or he may 
haul you to your destruction ! ” 

“Do not heed him,” whispered 
Tsarka. ‘‘ He will sleep after you have 
gone ; poor boy!” 

Beatrice was now convinced of 
Inouyiti’s partial insanity. Her mind 
was too pre-occupied in her work to 
retain for long the bitter outpourings 
of a disappointed genius. She felt 
how unjust it would be to waste her 
energies in proving Tsarka’s honesty of 
purpose. Her domain was the surgery, 
not the investigation bureau. Let 
Gifford Renwick prove his allegations, 
she would return to the Institute to 
complete the cure of Prince Hohenhoff 
and the other victims of Inouyiti’s 
aboriginal impulse. 

Muffled in his great motor coat, Dr. 
Tsarka escorted her to the station, im- 
pressing her, as they walked along the 
quiet streets, of the need of continued 
study. 

“We must work and study, my dear 
pupil, in the teeth of calumny and 
disaster. Be sure that our enemies 
will not allow us a clear field until we 
have demolished their ancient theories. 
Work, work!” 

The train bore her westward, and he 
returned by a circuitous route to the 
house. The night sounds alarmed him 
horribly ; every column of shadow con- 
cealed the form of a police officer. 
Slamming doors caused him to leap 
round in a sweat of fear, expecting 
the hand of Renwick to close on his 
wrist and throat. 

He gained the house, perspiration 
dripping from his brow. Satuma was 
waiting in the doorway to: assist him 
with his muffler and great coat. 

Entering the study, he drank a 
little wine to steady his tottering 
limbs. Inouyiti still occupied Horubu’s 
chair. His head nodded drowsily ; his 
lips twitched as the shadow of the little 
doctor fell goblin-like across the panel. 

“More wine, Satuma, and then to 
bed!” Tsarka thrust the empty de- 
canter across the table. 
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“But this mad boy and Horubu 
downstairs in the laboratory ? ” the 
servant questioned. 

“Horubu is not well. Do not go 
near the laboratory. He is comfort- 
able for the present, Satuma. He is a 
heavy man to carry upstairs,” 

_Inouyiti’s eyes shone through the 
nimbus of gathering sleep. 

“Horubu! I did not think he had 
returned!” He struggled to an up- 
right position. 

“Peace, child of the devil. Let 
me think. Your tongue has done 
enough work. The gods may split it 
Se 

A limp inertia had succeeded the 
young artist’s passionate declarations. 
Fear begotten of his rashness stole upon 
him. Without sound or gesture he sat 
in the big-backed chair until Satuma 
returned with the wine. Then he lay 
back and watched Tsarka’s process of 
nerve rehabilitations. 

A yellow powder was dropped into 
the decanter, and the wine became 
instantly alive with curious meteor- 
like bubbles, that flashed and exploded 
their crimson gouts of scarlet into the 
purple wine. 

Tsarka drank greedily from the 
decanter, as though unable to control 
his aching thirst. Flushed under the 
eyes, but steadier of hand and limb, he 
sank contentedly into a chair opposite 
the quailing boy artist. 

Satuma cleared the table of loose 
papers, and then, with a profound 
salaam in Tsarka’s direction, retired for 
the night. 

Tsarka’s mental outlook cleared in- 
stantly. With the Duchess of Maris- 
ter’s cheque for five thousand pounds 
in his possession nothing mattered. 
Renwick could not prosecute Pepio. 
There was not a scrap of evidence to 
show that she was in any way con- 
nected with the studio atrocity. 

His chief annoyance now was Inou- 
yiti. At any moment he was likely to 
surrender himself to the police and 
thereby bring about his instant arrest. 

Tsarka lit a cigarette and pushed the 
wine decanter towards the brooding 
boy artist. 

“You have been a fool, Soto. In 
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your eighteenth year you imagine that 
the earth and sun no longer exist 
because Miss Cranstone has suffered a 
little accident.” 

Jnouyiti writhed in his chair. ‘“ She 
was turned away from the Institute by 
your servant, Madame Messonier. Why 
did you not save her, for my sake, 
Teroni? Why, why ig 

“Peace, boy. Beatrice will attend 
to your lady love. No harm shall 
come to Miss Cranstone. Drink a little 
of this wine. Let us both drink to 
your lady love, my dear Soto. Within 
a week she will be walking in the 
gardens.” 

“ With Renwick ! ”’ the boy groaned. 
“He is playing the good Samaritan 
while I am daily represented in a 
hundred newspapers as an abominable 
miscreant ! ” 

“All artists are miscreants!” 
chuckled the nerve specialist. ‘“‘ Am I 
not an artist ? And yet I am merely 
extracting a little fat from a coterie of 
overfed poodles.”’ 

“ Hohenhoff is a handsome fellow,”’ 
Inouyiti protested. ‘‘ Somewhat of an 
athlete and a gentleman. He is going 
to marry your Beatrice ! ”’ 

Tsarka stiffened at the unexpected 
announcement, then shook his head 
doubtingly. 

“We waste time, Inouyiti. Beatrice 
loves only her profession. No princes 
for her. She has the world to con- 
quer.” 

“Hohenhoff will provide her with 
a little kingdom or principality some- 
where on the borders of Saxony. I 
hope she will not forget that I sent her 
a husband, Teroni.” 

The wine moved Soto to mirth in 
spite of his pain ; he sat back laughing 
immoderately, his white teeth rattling 
against the wineglass. 

_" You will be taking a wife yourself 
if we are smart, Soto. Listen!” 
Tsarka waited until the fit of mirth 
had passed, and then continued : ‘‘ Miss 
Cranstone is first on the list among 
those who are to be cured, Inouyiti. 
Are you listening, boy ?” 

My soul is awake, Teroni, although 
my head is spinning from the effects of 
your poisonous decoction.” 
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‘“ Well, Miss Cranstone will be treated 
to-morrow providing we can obtain 
sufficient radium to conduct the opera- 
tion. Are you listening, boy with the 
soul ?” 

“‘Horubu has the radium, Teroni. 
Seek Horubu.” 

““He came home drunk. The Jew 
dealers bartered with him for the whole 
six grains. I want you to induce Paul 
Isaacson to come here, Soto. I will 
give you his Hatton Garden address. 
You have a persuasive manner ; use it 
for Miss Cranstone’s sake.” 

A gentle ringing at the door bell 
came with startling suddenness upon 
them. Tsarka slipped into the pas- 
sage, alert and half-puzzled. 

“Who is that ?”’ he demanded, his 
hand on the lock. 

“Your daughter, Pepio. Open ; it is 
raining beetles and goblins, and Pepio 
is very tired.” 

Tsarka flung wide the door and 
almost snatched his daughter inside. 
All his paternal regard evaporated at 
the thought of the peril induced by her 
unexpected return. 


“Fool . . . destroyer of my _for- 
tune! Do you not understand the 
risks you are running?” he almost 


shouted when 
closed. 

Pepio waved her gloved hand depre- 
catingly as she placed her fur stole and 
hat on the hall stand. Her face was 
unduly flushed, her eyes danced in the 
electric flare. 

“ Renwick thought fit to let me go,’ 
she explained. ‘He is more like a 
young priest than a detective.” 

“He let you go only to track you 
here!” her father declared. “Oh, 
miserable woman, what have you 
done ?”’ 

Tsarka followed her into the study, 
where Inouyiti sat laughing at his 
tragic despair. 

Pepio made a very pretty salaam to 
the young artist. “‘ If you are laughing 
at my father,” she said sweetly, “I 
will teach you better manners.” 

“You have been with Renwick,” the 
artist retorted, “ the man who is going 
to present us each with twenty years’ 
penal servitude.” 


the door was safely 


’ 
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“He says that you are related to a 
beetle, Soto,” she answered sweetly, 
“and that your shooting would shame 
a horse marine, whatever that may be.” 

Inouyiti leaped from the chair at the 
taunt. “ Tell your Renwick that when 
I-fired at his baby face my heart cried 
within me. Tell him I will shoot 
better next time. There shall be no 
misses ! ”’ 

‘‘ Peace, peace.” Tsarka fretted wolf- 
like as he paced the study floor, his 
eyes questing from time to time over 
Pepio’s flushed face. At any moment 
a posse of plain-clothes police might 
appear about the house. Renwick, he 
felt sure, had liberated his daughter 
with a view to following her in secret. 

“You returned in the train ? ”’—he 
leaned across the table, his face thrust 


out—‘‘ and then walked from the 
station to this house, eh ? ” 
Pepio laughed lightly. ‘‘ Mr. Ren- 


wick promised that he would not follow 
me after he was assured that Beatrice 
Messonier would treat Miss Cranstone. 
He is very interested in Miss Cran- 
stone,”’ she said with a malicious glance 
at the sullen-browed artist. 

Tsarka laughed in spite of himself. 

“ Renwick knows that a few hours’ 
delay would mean blindness for the 
pretty comedy actress. He fears to 
arrest me while her sight is in jeopardy 
-—the fool!” 

“A fool, because he has a noble 
heart ! ’’ Pepio cried indignantly. “‘ Did 
he not suffer the horrors of blindness 
at the hands of that scoundrel, Horubu ! 
Can you not see something heroic in a 
man who sacrifices duty and honour 
to help a struggling artiste ?”’ Pepio’s 
voice had a note of genuine passion. 

“Tt is Gifford Renwick who suffers 
most, not the Maristers or the Prince 
Hohenhoffs,” she went on. “By a 
single movement he had our plans 
from A to Z. Yet he sacrifices fame 
and promotion in allowing you to go 
free |” 

In her anger she smote Inouyiti’s 
upturned face with her tight-twisted 
gloves. 

“It is Renwick’s pity for your lady 
love that is our salvation. Once she is 


out of danger, hide yourself, for he will 
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catch you, Soto, even though you run 
to the icebergs for shelter!” ~ 

Inouyiti quailed under her castigating 
words. His Japanese pride winced at 
the thought of the white man’s magna- 
nimity. His misery grew sharper each 
moment. Violet Cranstone would re- 
turn to her profession to remember 
him only as the foreign devil who had 
almost burnt the light from her eyes 
with his radium-poisoned stereoscope. 

“ T will show them what it is to have 
a soul! ’”’ he almost sobbed. ‘ Nothing 
shall prevail against the genius of Soto 
Inouyiti. I will paint a picture with 
my blood, a picture of an artist’s 
crucifixion. I will nail myself to the 
cross with my own heart and pulse 
beats.” 

His long, black hair fell shadow-like 
over his brow. The trumpet blast of 
youth sounded in each word. Tsarka 
glanced up from his deep broodings 
amazed. Pepio merely laughed. 

“Why, you don’t know umber from 
burnt sienna. Didn’t the critics say 
that your technique had spiders in 
ae” 

Inouyiti glared at his pretty tor- 
mentor, robbed of speech by her 
merciless raillery. 

Tsarka stopped his ears to escape the 
jangle of their voices. His thoughts 
were with Horubu, lying in the dark 
corner of the laboratory, wounded 
and seared beyond recovery. 

The ex-soldier had paid the penalty 
of his incurable selfishness and 
treachery. The strange duel in the 
laboratory had been fought on equal 
terms. A trained shot and a skilled 
fighter, the Manchurian veteran had 
gone down before the burning contents 
of the iron ladle. 

He was aroused from his thoughts 
by his daughter’s voice. . 

““ Father, I am hungry. Where 1s 
the food, the cheese, the bread, and 
that basket of fruit we ordered 
yesterday ?”’ es 
~ In the midst of their peril Pepios 
appetite remained unappeased. Her 
inspired fingers unearthed pots of pre- 
serves and packages of Eastern deli- 
cacies with unerring promptitude. Eat- 
ing French dainties and tormenting 


















Soto Inouyiti were the real pleasures of 
her existence. 

“You two had better marry,” 
Tsarka droned, his eyes on the 
quarrelling pair. 

“Not to a man who intends cruci- 
fying himself in an oleograph,”’ Pepio 
answered, her mouth full of preserved 
ginger. 

“You do 
not under- 
stand,” Soto 
protested. 
“T meant 
that my cru- 
cified spirit 
would be re- 
vealed in my 
next work, 
that was 
all.” 

Dr. Tsarka 
paused in his 
brief walk up 
and down 
the narrow 
study, ard 
looked fix- 
edly at the 
young artist. 

ee Oe 
avoid my 
simple ques- 
tion, my 
dear Soto. 
Why not 
marry Pepio 
and go to 
New York?” 

Soto squir- 
med with 
Japanese 
horror. “‘[ 
cannot for- 
get Violet. 








Pepio spread a layer of marmalade 

over an ice wafer and spoke with it 
between her white teeth. 
; Once upon a time Soto created a 
Spotted baron and a purple-whiskered 
millionaire. The newspapers now call 
him the microbe artist from Tokyo.” 
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“Tt is a lie,” Inouyiti screamed. 
“ The gazettes called it the crime of the 
century. I am a colossal figure in the 
public eye, not a microbe, Pepio !”’ 

After Inouyiti had retired for the 
night and Pepio was locked safely in 
her room, Dr. Tsarka descended to the 
laboratory and switched on the electric 
light. 

The fur- 
nace fire had 
burned to a 
dull red 
glow, and he 
stood over it 
silently, his 
hands _ out- 
spread to 
catch the 
last rays of 
warmth. 
Outside he 
heard _ the 
rain fluting 
in the spout, 
the rush of 
wind in the 
furnace 
chimney. 
He sighed 
wearily, and 
then moved 
nearer the 
supine figure 
on the great 
coat. Stoop- 
ing, he 
touched the 
brown hand 
pressed 
against the 
floor. 

“ The lion 
tooth of 
pain has not 


My heart is ‘Oh, Gif! What a tungle you've made of it.” vet left you, 

—_ Be- comrade. 

oon does not want me for a What is it that I can do?” he asked 
sband.”’ 


tenderly. 

Horubu moved and his breath came 
in laboured gusts. 

“A little more fire, Teroni, would 
have sent me in peace to the Shadows. 
Only a little more fire. Yes... I 
would like to sleep, comrade. After 
the fight there should be peace between 
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men. My head is molten. Do you 
think there is a chance .. .?” 

“No, but you shall sleep well to- 
night, Horubu, since the gods permit 
the use of this.” 

He took from his pocket a small 
syringe, and then raised the fire- 
scorched wrist to the light. 

Creeping to Inouyiti’s room, an hour 
later, Tsarka shook the sleeping boy 
gently. 

“The idea has come at last, Soto,” 
he whispered. ‘‘Men who handle 
radium constantly become possessed 
of two devils—one good, one full of 
malice towards human kind.” 

Soto rubbed his eyes. ‘‘ There is no 
doubt about the one that inhabits 
Teroni Tsarka,” he said drowsily. ‘‘ It 
has a pair of pink eyes and a fiery tail. 
I shall paint it for a pantomime book.” 

Dr. Tsarka sat beside his bed scarce 
able to restrain the laughter that rose 
in him. ‘I have an idea, Soto, that 
Renwick is the only man who can harm 
us. We cannot kill him, but he can be 
arrested !”’ 

Soto sat up in the bed, his long, black 
hair thrust back from his forehead. 

“Renwick is a detective. The 
English do not arrest their own 
officials ! ”’ he gasped. 

“When they are dishonest, Soto, it 
is possible to get them into prison. 
This Gifford accepted a cheque for two 
hundred guineas, from Pepio, some 
time ago. It bore my signature. The 
bank still has it, althovgh my account 
has long been withdrawn. To-night I 
shall get Kotio Maru to inform Scot- 
land Yard that Renwick is the prime 
mover in the studio outrage. Kotio 
knows English law. He will make it 
clear that Renwick took our money. 
They will call it complicity — aiding 
and abetting us, the people who en- 
gineered the Whitehall Motor Atrocity 
and the Piccadilly Studio Outrage ; eh, 
my Soto.”’ 

“It will not help us!” Inouyiti 
declared. ‘“‘ Renwick will tell every- 
thing to Scotland Yard. Instead of 
eluding one man we shall have a dozen 
on our heels. Tsarka ... you are 
mad ! ”’ 

Inouyiti lay back on the pillow 
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waving off, with both hands, the man 
who sought to disturb his dreams of 
fame. 

“ Renwick will not put Scotland 
Yard on our heels,” Tsarka insisted. 
“Do you think he has worked and 
suffered so silently only to blab the 
result of his hard-won investigations to 
his rivals in the chase ?_ I am not mad, 
Inouyiti. Only a little care and wis- 
dom is needed to keep Renwick under 
lock and key until we have annexed the 
Marister fee and the Hohenhoff 
guineas. Scotland Yard will then wake 
up and find us gone.” 


XVII. 

Gifford was like a man swimming 
in an octopus-infested lagoon. At any 
moment an unseen tentacle might drag 
him to the bottom. He had given 
Pepio a chance on the definite under- 
standing that Miss Cranstone should 
receive instant treatment at the 
Radium Institute, a circumstance not 
likely to commend itself to his em- 
ployer. 

During the days that followed his 
meeting with the Japanese girl, he 
moved about London as one who had 
committed himself to an undesirable 
compact. His solicitude for Miss 
Cranstone had caused him to waver 
slightly from the strict path of duty, 
he told himself. He was determined, 
however, to continue his investigations, 
and end the little reign of terror 
resulting from .the radium gangs 
operations. 

He turned, one morning, in the 
tlirection of the Messonier Institute 
with a definite course of action shaped 
in his mind. Arriving at the portals 
he proffered his card to the hall atten- 
dant, and was conducted into a green- 
panelled consulting-room to await the 
coming of Beatrice Messonier. 

She came in a mauve-hued gown that 
somehow recalled the deadly .colour- 
flashes he had experienced during the 
weeks of his radium blindness. She 
greeted him coldly, and he detected a 
veiled hostility in her manner which 
puzzled him nota little = 

“You have come to inquire after 



























Miss Cranstone ?”’ she said with pro- 
fessional brevity. 

He bowed. ‘“‘ It is of your colleague, 
Dr. Tsarka, I wish to speak.” 

She smiled faintly. ‘‘ After our con- 
versation the other day, Mr. Renwick, 
I have no doubt what you have in your 
mind. Pray proceed.” 

“T came here to warn you,” he 
continued, ‘‘ that it will now be my 
business to ensure Dr. Tsarka’s arrest!” 

“Then why come to me?” she 
flashed back. ‘‘Is it customary for 
private detectives to notify the friends 
of the person they are about to 
surrender to the police ? ”’ 

“Not always, Madame. In _ the 
present instance I feel that I could not 
act without your confidence.”’ 

She laughed a trifle bitterly. ‘‘ Please 
proceed, Mr. Renwick. You are very 
kind,” 

“T am kind enough to remember 
that you once saved my reason, 
Madame Messonier,”’ he went on. “I 
consider that Dr. Tsarka is your friend, 
therefore I warn you that his capture 
by the police may be effected at any 
moment.” 

His words seemed to shatter her 
self-restraint. She faced him with a 
flame-spot on her cheek. 

“You must not arrest Dr. Tsarka. 
You know that he is not guilty of the 
studio crime ! ” 

Gifford glanced at her in mild 
astonishment. ‘“‘Teroni Tsarka is a 
pronounced criminal. I fell into his 
hands upon one occasion, and it was 
you who saved me from the effects of 
his radium-sponge.”’ 

“ Dr. Tsarka declared that it was an 

accident,” she retorted. ‘‘ You had no 
legal right in his laboratory ! ” 
_ Silence fell between them, a silence 
in which the woman could hear the 
beating of her own heart. She was 
first to speak. 

“I want you to spare Dr. Tsarka,” 
she half pleaded. “Have I your 
promise ? ”’ 

“I cannot promise to shield him, 
Madame Messonier. War has been 
declared between us ! ” 

“Oh!” She regarded him now in 
half-amused wonderment, “ Pray, Mr. 
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Renwick, spare me, I beg you, when 
your operations come to a close.” 

“What do you mean, Madame ?” 
He approached her by half a step as 
though to read in her eyes the veiled 
satire of her words. 

She laughed outright. ‘‘ Iam merely 
amused at your want of discretion, Mr. 
Renwick. You came to me a few days 
ago begging for the light in Violet 
Cranstone’s eyes. Dr. Tsarka in- 
structed me to proceed with the 
operation instantly. Was there any 
criminal motive in that ?”’ 

Gifford was silent. 

She regarded him steadily. 

“Now that you imagine Miss Cran- 
stone to be in a fair way of recovery. 
you begin to shadow this Institute in 
the hope of catching my old associate.” 

“It is only a question of days,” he 
said wearily, ‘“‘ before the Japanese 
gang is broken up.” 

“There is no gang, Mr. Renwick, 
It only exists in your imagination. 


Dr. Tsarka has been the victim of 
circumstances. He is a_ generous, 
noble-hearted man who has _ spent 


half his life in ministering to afflicted 
humanity. In the bitterest days of 
my early career he assisted me without 
a hope of compensation.” 

“But . . Inouyiti and Horubu are 
his friends,’’ Gifford protested. ‘‘ Please 
remember, Madame Messonier, that 
Soto is responsible for the studio crime.” 

She smiled compassionately at the 
young detective. “‘Soto Inouyiti is 
insane. No one but a lunatic would 
have conceived such a tragic farce. 
The boy is under medical surveillance, 
has been for months past. His friends 
never suspected that he would organise 
so dastardly an outrage!” 

Gifford sighed, and was about to 
withdraw. “‘I must wish you good 
morning, Madame,” he said suavely. 
“T regret that I do not share your 
opinion of Dr. Tsarka.”’ 

“Then you will give the signal for 
his arrest ?”’ She followed to the door 
of the Institute, and for the first time 
Gifford detected something of the 
pantheress in her stride. 

‘‘ Positively,” he answered looking 
back. “It is my duty.” 
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He paused again to stare into the 


grey depths of her eyes. It was as 
though naked steel had flashed between 
them. The transformation in her was 
electrical. White to the lips, and with 
fingers clenched, she spoke with her 
firm round chin thrust out. 

“Do you know that Miss Cranstone 
is at this moment in my operating 
theatre ?”’ 

““No; I was not aware of the fact.” 

“Well, she does not return to her 
home until to-morrow. I deemed it 
advisable for her to remain here.” 

“But . . . she is out of danger ?” 

“In so short a period, Mr. Ren- 
wick! I am not a miracle-worker. | 
do not restore the blind with a touch of 
my hand.” 

He met her glance unwaveringly. 
“You will restore Miss Cranstone,”’ he 


predicted. ‘‘ Nothing is more cer- 
tain.” 

“Love is so full of faith,’ she 
laughed ironically. “It is_ proof 


against even the terrors of darkness.” 

Something in her words struck cold 
as death upon him. “ Does the physi- 
cian doubt her powers?” he asked 
with a sick taste in his mouth. He 
could not reconcile the clenched hand 
with the smile on her lips. 

“One never knows how deeply the 
radium fire has burnt,” she vouchsafed 
with professional promptitude. “ Until 
to-day I considered Dr. Tsarka my 
good genius. In my moments of doubt 
I rely on his excellent recommenda- 
tions. Now you threaten to take him 
from me. Good-bye, Mr. Renwick.” 

She was gone, and he found himself 
staring bleakly into the crowded 
thoroughfare adjoining the Institute. 

Behind Madame’s silken courtesy he 
detected the claw of the tigress. Her 
meaning was quite clear. She had 
tactically defied him to arrest her 
patron, Dr. Tsarka. With Violet 
Cranstone in her keeping she could 
compel his obedience. Yet his anger 


did not rise against Beatrice Messonier. 
She firmly believed in Tsarka’s inno- 
cence, and would probably use every 
known means in her power to shield 
him. 

A cab took him to Mrs. Cranstone’s 
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house. He was admitted without a 
moment’s delay. The mother of the 
young comedy actress met him with 
outstretched hands. 

“How delighted I am to see you, 
Mr. Renwick!” she exclaimed with 
genuine fervour. ‘‘ Nothing that we 
can do will ever repay the priceless 
service you have rendered us.”’ 

Mrs. Cranstone’s face expressed the 
new hope which had come since Violet 
had been admitted to the Radium 
Institute. 

Gifford’s tense drawn manner re- 
laxed under her smiling welcome. “| 
understood that Miss Cranstone was to 
become an outdoor patient,” he said 
after a while. ‘‘ Did she enter the 
Institute voluntarily ?” 

“No; Madame sent for her quite 
unexpectedly. Her request that my 
daughter should undergo  uninter- 
rupted treatment alarmed me at first. 
Until the crisis was over it was impera- 
tive, she said, that Violet should re- 
main at the Institute. Of course, there 
was no alternative but to comply with 
Madame’s wishes.” 

Mrs. Cranstone brightened _per- 
ceptibly as she concluded her state- 
ment. ‘‘ Between ourselves, Mr. Ren- 
wick, I am of opinion that Madame 
has conceived quite a sisterly regard 
for my daughter,” she added with a 
motherly glow of pride. 

Gifford talked to gain a moment's 
respite from Mrs. Cranstone’s over- 
flowing exuberance. He was certain 
that Beatrice Messonier had_ visited 
Tsarka within the last few days, and 
that the little nerve specialist had 
moved her to pity and compassion for 
his dire extremity. Beatrice had 
gained possession of Violet with the 
idea of using her as a weapon against 
him. He could not confide his terrible 
suspicions to Mrs. Cranstone, for he 
knew that any statement of his would 
only serve to aggravate the situation. 

He took his leave after promising to 
call again during the week. In the 
street he asked himself the question 
which dominated every other issue In 
his mind. Would Beatrice Messomer 
dare to delay Miss Cranstone’s recovery 
until Tsarka had made good his escape ‘ 
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How far would this incomparable luwly 
physician go in her efforts to save the 
man she venerated, and to whom she 
owed a debt of everlasting gratitude ? 

Gifford fought with himself for a 
solution of the terrible problem that 
now presented itself. To _ arrest 
Tsarka would be to signal for Beatrice 
to work some evil upon Violet Cran- 
stone. One touch from her hand 
would plunge the young lady into outer 
darkness for ever. And who was to 
judge Beatrice Messonier, he asked 
himself ? A woman skilled in the use 
of the most mysterious of modern 
curative elements! The merest pres- 
sure of her finger at the wrong moment 
would place Violet Cranstone beyond 
all chance of recovery. 

He told himself, with a heart that 
could not breathe, that Violet Cran- 
stone’s misfortune had not swung him 
from his ordinary path of duty. He 
was not anxious to commit, what 
seemed to him, the everlasting sin of 
murder, for he knew well enough that 
Violet’s whole future lay in his decision 
to forego hostilities against the Japanese 
doctor. 

In Piccadilly he encountered Tony 
Hackett for the first time since the 
studio outrage. Gifford, without hesi- 
tation, explained everything which had 
happened since their last meeting. 
Hackett, whose half-hearted operations 
against the Japs had ended through 
lack of information, listened pensively 
to his young friend’s confidences. His 
slightly-bored expression changed 
gradually to one of amazement at the 
conclusion of Renwick’s narrative. 

“When Pepio was in your hands, 
Why didn’t you nab her father ?” he 
broke out. “‘ You had the game on 
the table. Oh, Gif, what a bungle 
you ve made of it!” 

Gifford lit a cigarette dejectedly 
while the roar of London’s traffic came 
upon him with the sound of waves 
beating on a sandy cay. He heard the 
tush and sob of motors, the querulous 
shouts of the newsboys, and through it 
all he could almost see the figure of 
Beatrice Messonier peering through her 
tetinoscope into the radium-tortured 
eyes of Violet Cranstone. Then he 
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Jol 
turned, almost sharply, to his old 
comrade. 

“If we got Tsarka arrested the 


Radium Institute would close with a 
snap, Tony.” 

““ Well, how does that affect Mr. Gif- 
ford Renwick?” Tony demanded 
cheerfully. 

“It would affect the lives of three 
innocent people,” the young detective 
answered. ‘I’ve never smiled in the 
face of a tigress,” he added grimly, 
“but to-day I saw a live pantheress in 
the eyes of a certain lady physician ! ”’ 

“A bit of professional bluff, my dear 
boy. She won’t dare maltreat Miss 
Cranstone.” 

Gifford passed a restless night. The 
shadow of the Radium Institute loomed 
Titanesque through his dreams. If by 
chance some member of Scotland Yard 
arrested Teroni Tsarka the conse- 
quences would be hard to foresee. 

He found himself the following 
morning pacing the eastern side of the 
Institute, his glance wandering at 
times to the high, square windows of 
the operating theatre where he had 
spent so many hours while undergoing 
treatment. 

He could not shake from his mind a 
conviction that Miss Cranstone’s case 
was being unnecessarily delayed. His 
nerves leaped at the possibility of her 
needless pain and suffering. It was 
now eleven o'clock, the hour chosen by 
Beatrice for her morning operations, 
and he knew that in all probability 
Violet was at that very moment seated 
in the chair of torture. 

Up and down he paced, the dull 
boom of the traffic in hisears. Turning 
the street angle slowly he walked past 
the white doors of the Institute, pausing 


_ an instant to glance inside. 


The sound of hurrying feet on the 
stairs attracted him ; a white-capped 
nurse fled down the wide hall calling as 
she ran to the liveried attendant stand- 
ing in one of the numerous recesses 

The attendant emerged, his face 
betraying instant trepidation and 
alarm. He called after the vanishing 
nurse in a slightly high-pitched voice : 

“Which doctor did you say, miss ? 
I didn’t quite hear what you said.” 
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The nurse’s white cap flashed into 
view again. 

“Dr. Tsarka!’”’ she exclaimed hur- 
riedly. “Ring him up. There has 
been a terrible accident in the operating 
rcom. Oh dear, do make haste!” 

The attendant appeared unable to 
comprehend the meaning of her words. 
He remained staring incredulously 
about him until Gifford sprang up the 
steps to his side. 

“Get Madame’s telephone book and 
look up Dr. Tsarka’s address!” he 
commanded. ‘‘ You understand that 
there has been an accident.”’ 

The nurse turned in surprise upon 
the young detective. Then her manner 
softened instantly ; for she recognised 
him as one of Madame’s earlier patients. 

“Thank you, Mr. Renwick,” she 
said as he gripped the telephone re- 
ceiver and waited for the attendant to 
read Tsarka’s private address. It 
came from an unexpected quarter. A 
voice on the stairs gave it out sharply, 
“Five, six, three, eight, Purfew-on- 
Thames.” 

Gifford caught his breath sharply as 
he repeated the number to the central 
exchange. 

A few seconds later the unmistak- 
able voice of Dr. Tsarka sounded in his 
ear. 

“Well?” 

‘“The Messonier Institute,’ Gifford 
answered. ‘Something serious has 
happened in Madame Messonier’s 
operating room. Madame begs you to 
come to her assistance.”’ 

Gifford waited, half in dread, for the 
little nerve specialist’s reply. A fear 
entered him suddenly that Tsarka had 
recognised his voice. The answer 
soothed his alarms. 

“Tell Madame that I am coming as 
fast as my Panhard will allow.” 

Gifford turned to the nurse as she 
sped past with a blue-labelled jar in her 
hand. 

“One moment, 
began hurriedly. 


Miss Dixon,” he 
“Can you tell me 


exactly what has happened, so that I 
may be of further service to Madame 
Messonier ? ”’ 

The nurse halted on the stairs, her 
blanched cheeks and unsteady gait 
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hinting at some terror over which she 
had no control. 
“Is it Miss Cranstone who has . . . 


met with the accident?” He was 
like a man standing at the grave of his 
last hope. 

“Tam not certain,” the nurse 
answered hurriedly. ‘‘ Madame was 
operating on Miss Cranstone, and the 
Butoni glass coil exploded, striking 
Madame in the face.” 

“Then Miss Cranstone is not hurt ? ” 

‘“T cannot say. The glass coil con- 
tained something very peculiar. It 
burst in all directions. I can’t really 
say how far it has affected Miss 
Cranstone.” 

The nurse hurried away, leaving him 
a prey to his own dread imaginings. 
He could not force an entrance into 
the operating theatre, or even attempt 
an investigation. Anything might 
have happened, he told himself. Yet 
he dared not believe Beatrice Messonier 
capable of a surgical crime. A radium 
tube had burst and he must wait, with 
a show of patience, until the arrival 
of Teroni Tsarka. 


XVIII. 


A few minutes later the nurse 
appeared at the stair-head calling him 
softly by name. 

‘Oh please come up, Madame will 
be glad of your presence.”’ 

Gifford mounted the stairs willingly, 
and followed the nurse down the long 
corridor to the green doors of the 
operating room. 

He was conscious of a dazzling 
white light as he stepped inside. His 
eye was caught instantly by a pair of 
disc mirrors suspended over the operat- 
ing chair in the centre of the room. 
Beatrice Messonier was seated on a 
couch. 

It w. > evident to him that she was 
suffering acutely. Her left hand 
pressed a wet handkerchief over her 
eyes, from which arose the odour of an 
unknown chemical preparation. She 
appeared conscious of his presence, and 
addressed him without raising her head. 

‘‘ T have experienced a slight accident 
with one of my tubes, Mr. Renwick. 
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Nurse Dixon informed me of your 
presence.’ 

Gifford expressed instant sympathy, 
while his glance wandered across the 
operating room for some sign of Miss 
Cranstone. There was none. 

Madame appeared to guess the trend 
of his thoughts. ‘‘ Miss Cranstone has 
retired to her room,” she explained, 
the ’kerchief still pressed to. her eyes. 
“It was unfortunate that she was in 
the operating chair at the moment of 
the accident. I have sent for Dr. 
Tsarka, to——” 

She paused to tighten the ’kerchief 
as though the pain was more than she 
could bear. 

“To attend Miss Cranstone ? 
hazarded. 

‘No, no ; I shall require his services 
myself.” 

“Is he 


madame ? ”’ 
‘‘The nearest is often the farthest, 


Mr. Renwick. Dr. Tsarka will know 
exactly what has happened. By his 
aid I shall be able to neutralise the 
effects of the bursting bulb. Any other 
physician would only bother me and 
probably endanger my sight.” 

She sat up with difficulty, her breath 
coming in sharp expulsions. 

‘‘Are you determined to carry out 
your threat against Dr. Tsarka ? ” she 
demanded with unexpected suddenness. 

‘Will you allow me to see Miss 
Cranstone before I answer your ques- 
tion, Madame Messonier? You were 
operating on her at the time of the 
accident.”’ 

Beatrice Messonier seemed to be 
holding herself from an outburst of 
indignation. 

‘[ know what isin your mind. You 
think me capable of the most dastardly 
of surgical crimes, Mr. Renwick ! ”’ 

Gifford paled. “I have only your 
welfare at heart, Madame Messonier. 
The other day you hinted at the possi- 
bility of delay in Miss Cranstone’s cure 
if Tsarka were arrested. Of course, I 
misconstrued your real meaning.”’ 

‘Will you allow him to come here 
and attend me ? 

‘“T shall not prevent him attending 
your injuries, Madame Messonier.”’ 


” 


he 


the nearest specialist, 
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Thank you, Mr. Renwick. Now 
will you kindly touch the bell near the 
door. I want to prove that I am not 
a scientific barbarian.” 

The nurse appeared and, at a nod 
from Beatrice Messonier, passed swiftly 
along the passage, leaving Gifford to 
guess the cause of her errand, 

It seemed an eternity before the soft 
swishing of a skirt broke the intolerable 
silence. The nurse opened the door 
gently to allow Violet Cranstone to 
enter. Gifford looked up in speechless 
wonderment. The face of the young 
comedy actress had undergone an 
amazing beatification. The dark eves 
which had flinched from the light of an 
ordinary lamp were now illumined by 
the tender flashes of youth. She stared 
inquiringly at Beatrice and then at the 
boyish figure of Gifford Renwick. 

Madame divined the cause of their 
embarrassment. Even in her pain she 
could not repress a smile. 

‘You ought to know Mr. Renwick,” 
she said to her young patient. ‘‘ Sincé 
the terrible studio accident he has 
presided like a guardian angel over 
your affairs.” 

The young comedy actress took Gif- 
ford’s hand with a cry of genuine 
delight. The terror of the shade had 
vanished for ever. She was free to 
return to her home with the joy of 
life and the pulse of ambition beating 
within her. 

‘Only for your help, Mr. Renwick, 
I should have become a human derelict 


indeed ; for it was you who urged the 
Messonier cure in the face of my 


mother’s opposition.’ 

There was no mistaking the natural 
health and spirits which bubbled within 
Violet Cranstone. Gifford felt how 
unjust had been his fears concerning 
Beatrice’s intentions. 

The radium specialist broke in upon 
his thoughts unexpectedly. 

‘ Miss Cranstone returns to her home 
this evening—cured, as you see. Will 
you stay here until she is quite ready 
to go ae 

Gifford expressed himself delighted. 
His short eulogy on Miss Cranstone’s 
wonderful recovery was cut short by 
a slight footfall in the passage outside. 
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The door was pushed open. Dr. Tsarka, 
dressed in heavy motor clothes, entered 
unannounced. His face was pinched 
and haggard, his lips tight drawn. A 
dark flush crossed him at sight of the 
young detective. 

'“T was not aware that you had 
invited this young gentleman to meet 
me, Beatrice,” he said with biting 
emphasis. 

“Mr. Renwick has declared an 
amnesty, my dear doctor. He has 
been good enough to allow you to come 
here and render aid to your old pupil.” 
There was a touch of bitterness in her 
words that did not escape Gifford. He 
merely bowed however in response to 
Tsarka’s acidulous greeting. 

“T trust that Madame Messonier 
will soon be out of pain, Dr. Tsarka. 
Your skill and knowledge should not 
leave her case in doubt for one moment.”’ 

The Jap doctor had thrown aside his 
motor-coat, his professional instincts 
agog at sight of Beatrice’s pain and 
distress. Such a personage as Gifford 
Renwick did not exist from the moment 
his old pupil arranged herself in the 
operating chair. 

The young detective could only 
admire the silken ease and delicacy with 
which Tsarka conducted his examina- 
tion. Then, becoming aware of the 
urgency for instant silence, he led Miss 
Cranstone to an inner room which was 


part of the operating chamber. Here 
he was determined to wait until 
[sarka had pronounced upon the 


effects of the burst bulb. 

Miss Cranstone was like one newly 
released from a dark cell. The sight 
of a huge bow] of flowers in the window 
recess filled her with ecstasy. The 
terror of blindness was gone at last. 
Never more would she experience the 
javelin-like shafts of pain which had 
threatened to blind her. She turned 
to Gifford, and her face grew inex- 
pressibly tender as she spoke. 

“ One day, when the light faded and 
left me groping from chair to chair, I 
touched a rose that someone had placed 
hear me. The perfume was there but 
somehow it felt black to the touch. 
Did you experience that feeling during 
your radium blindness ? ” 
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“Yes ; the radium shut out my little 
world, too,” he answered gently. “It 
cast a blot over the sky and the fields. 
I saw things through a violet shroud 
at first, and finally, nothing at all until 
Messonier rent the shroud and _per- 
mitted the light to pour in.” 

They sat in silence for a while breath- 
ing like two children who had met each 
other in some vague dreamland from 
which they had only just emerged. 

The face of Dr. Tsarka peering in at 
the door shattered the blissful reverie 
which promised to engulf them. 

“Mr. Renwick,” he said sharply, 
“there are two Scotland Yard men 
coming up the stairs. Is this how you 
keep your amnesty ?” he cried with 
rising anger. 

Gifford muttered a word of apology 
to Miss Cranstone, and joined the Jap 
doctor in the doorway. 

“T am not responsible for their 
visit,” he declared warmly. “I will 
keep them out of the operating room 
since you desire it.” 

Quick as thought he closed and locked 
the big green doors that overlooked 
the entrance hall beiow just as the two 
figures reached the stairhead. Turning 
to Tsarka he spoke again in a scarcely 
audible voice. 

“Pray continue your work, sir. We 
shall find a means of maintaining our 
amnesty,” he added grimly. 

Tsarka saluted with military pre- 
cision, and then silently returned to his 
patient in the operating chair. 

A growing admiration for the little 
Jap’s nerve and coolness came upon 
Cittord as he joined Miss Cranstone. 
The young actress was turning the 
pages of an album carelessly. She 
looked up at the sound of his foot- 
steps. 

“Do you think that Madame is 
seriously hurt, Mr. Renwick? I was 
present when the tube burst, and for a 
while her face was enveloped in a violet 
mist. I hope her sight is not affected.” 

“Dr. Tsarka is capable of surgical 
miracles where radium is concerned,” 
Gifford answered gravely. ‘‘ At present 
he is likely to be interrupted.” 

A loud knocking at the door outside 
verified Gifford’s statement. Violet 
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Cranstone glanced up inquiringly. Gif- 
ford spoke without a lift in his voice. 

“The men outside are detectives. 
They have come to effect Tsarka’s 
arrest. Would it be right for me to 
let them in?” 

He heard her quick breathing, and 
knew instinctively that his words had 
struck at the roots of her moral fibre. 
She had drawn away slightly as though 
suddenly afraid. 

“TIs—is Dr. Tsarka a criminal?” 
Her lips were dry, ashen. 

“Yes, in my estimation, Miss Cran- 
stone.” 

“Why do you put such a question 
tome?” 

“Because I am losing my sense of 
moral responsibility.” He looked up 
now and met her swift glance. The 
banging at the door grew more violent. 
A rough, authoritative voice called 
upon Beatrice Messonier to open 
without further delay. 

Gifford continued as though nothing 
unusual were happening. “‘I would 
like your advice in this matter, Miss 
Cranstone,” he went on. “ Assuming 
that Tsarka is a criminal, would you 
hold me guilty for attempting to shield 
him in the present instance ? ”’ 


“Will those detectives take him 
away?” 

ee.” 

“And Beatrice Messonier? What 


will become of her and the people 
depending for their lives on her aid ? ” 

Gifford was silent. The loud voices 
of the men outside became more dis- 
tinct, but to the little Jap doctor they 
were apparently non-existent. Bend- 
ing over the chair, he proceeded with 
his examination as though the two 
officers of the law were dream phan- 
toms. 

Violet Cranstone touched 
bent shoulder very gently. 


Gifford’s 


“You will not let them arrest Dr. 
Tsarka. What wrong has he com- 


mitted ? ’ 

“The studio affair was the result of 
his machinations. Were you not a 
victim ? Have you no desire to 
him punished ? ” 

Violet’s lips tightened perceptibly. 
‘“ T have no right to judge him. I only 


see 
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desire to see Beatrice Messonier freed 
from her present agony.” 

Gifford walked to the door of the 
operating room and spoke to the men 
outside. 

“What do you want ? 


’ 


” he demanded 


firmly. 
An instant’s pause followed his 
question. Then one of the detectives 


spoke in unusually gruff tones. 
‘““T have a warrant for the arrest of 


Gifford Renwick,” he said. “ He is 
in this building... are you Ren- 
wick ? ”’ 

“Yes; and the charge?” Gifford 


began to resent what he fancied to be 
an impudent attempt at practical 
joking. ‘‘ You know that I am an 
International man,” he added curtly. 

“ Very sorry, Mr. Renwick,” was the 
sharp reply. “I’lf read the charge 
when you open the door. We're acting 
on information laid—that cheque for 
two hundred guineas you accepted from 
the Jap radium clique.”’ 

“The Tsarka cheque!” Gifford’s 
mind reeled back to the two hundred 
guineas which Pepio had given him to 
cover Beatrice Messonier’s fee when the 
radium blindness was on him. 

““Who’s’ charging me 
with——”’ 

“For being concerned with the 
Tsarka gang,’ the voiee prompted. 
‘Oh, we were advised of the business 
by a Japanese named Kotio Maru. 
You know him, of course ? ’ 

“Never heard of him,’ 
declared vehemently. 

The two detectives outside appeared 
to relish the business of arresting one 
of Anthony Coleman’s men. Their 
laughter fell jarringly on Renwick’s 
ears. Glancing over his shoulder he 
saw that the Jap doctor was watching 
him attentively. 

‘You will not open that door, Mr. 
Renwick,” he said sharply. “I am 
not ready.” 

Gifford nodded approval, and again 
addressed the two Scotland Yard men. 

‘I must ask you to wait a little 
while, gentlemen. If you will go 


with— 


Gifford 


downstairs I will join you in the con- 
sulting room.”’ 


The 


two detectives whispered 




















together and then descended the stairs 
slowly. Simultaneously the Jap doctor 
assisted Beatrice from the chair, bowing 
to Renwick as he did so. 

“Madame is not seriously hurt,” he 
confided. “‘ To-morrow she will be 
much better. I must go now.” 

“Not downstairs, or by the front 
entrance,” Gifford warned. “ There 
are probably a couple of men posted 
outside the Institute.” 

“ There is a secret exit at the rear.” 

“You will save yourself trouble by 


remaining here, Dr. Tsarka. The 
moment I surrender myself those 
officials downstairs will go with 


me. 

Beatrice suppressed a little scream. 
“Do you mean that you are to be 
arrested ?”” she cried. “For what 
reason ? ”” 

Gifford consulted his watch thought- 
fully. ‘‘ For accepting a cheque from 
Pepio Tsarka,” he said stonily. 

Beatrice turned to her old confrére 
inquiringly. ‘‘Do you know how the 
cheque came into the possession of the 
police, my dear doctor ? ” 

Tsarka shrugged with an affectation 
of weariness. ‘‘ I knew nothing of the 
cheque until Pepio had given it to Mr. 
Renwick. She is a very impulsive 
child. I gave it to her to pay some of 
her bills in the City. It is very 
unfortunate.” 

Violet Cranstone stole forward, a 
listening fear in her eyes. Gifford 
laughed lightly, but behind his un- 
assailable composure lay the knowledge 
of failure and ruin. 

Violet Cranstone stood beside him 
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as a comrade clings to a stricken 
friend. 

“IT am so sorry, Mr. Renwick. 
Surely there is some terrible mistake ? ”’ 

Gifford remembered afterwards the 
pain in her eyes, the memory of which 
helped to sweeten the bitterest hours 
of his life. In the present instance his 
thoughts were for the Japanese doctor’s 
safety. He had given his assurance 
that no harm should befall the 
operating specialist. 

‘““You had better stay here until I 
have gone,” he said to Tsarka. 

Without a word the Jap doctor 
slipped into a side room and locked the 
door. Gifford held out his hand to 
Beatrice Messonier. 

‘“‘ Good-bye, Madame. If any unjust 
suspicions entered me concerning your 
professional integrity, I ask your 
pardon—humbly.”’ 

He opened the door swiftly, but his 
movements were not swift enough to 
prevent Violet Cranstone joining him. 
Their bond of friendship was not to be 
easily set aside. 

“T am going too,’ she declared 
vehemently. ‘‘ What sin have you 
committed that you should be dragged 
to prison ?”’ 


Gifford assured her blithely that he 
possessed friends in high places who 
would not permit of any injustice 
befalling him. Violet came very near 
to crying aloud as he touched her hand 
with his lips. Then, without a word, 
he walked briskly down the wide stairs 
and surrendered himself to the officers 
of the law. 




























AVING all 
winter de- 
prived 
yourself of 
the opera, 
dinners at 
Sherry’s, 
taxi-cab rides, hair-cuts, shoe-shines, 
and other expensive luxuries, you will 
feel that you can afford to take 
that greatly longed-for trip across the 
water. Although your bank account 
is not any more rampant than at the 
beginning of previous summers, still, 
since you have gone without the above- 
mentioned comforts, you know that 
you have saved a lot of money. 

That is the main thing—to be certain 
in one’s own mind. The evidence of 
bank books and other enemies of your 
conscience go hang ! 

In response to a few post cards, 





judiciously distributed among the 
leading steamship companies and 
tourists’ agencies, you will receive 


three wagon-loads of circulars at each 
mail delivery. Before taking this step 
it is best to write to the Postmaster- 
General at Washington telling him that 
you are not about to open a mail-order 
business in faith-healing, or going to 
conduct a lottery. That will prevent 
any annoying interference by the ever 
suspicious authorities. 

Most of the transatlantic. companies 
point out, as a reason why you should 
choose their line, the extreme steadiness 
of the vessels, due. to the combined 
effect of bilge keels (whatever they 
are), twin-screw propellers, life pre- 
servers in every cabin, a magnificent 
orchestra giving concerts four times 
daily, and an exclusive brand of rye and 
Scotch served over a genuine American 
bar. Another tempting bait and a 
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favourite outlet for surplus rhetoric is a 
detailed description of the sumptuously 
appointed Louis XIX. dining saloon, 
furnished in rich pink and gold. The 
only excuse I have been able to discover 
for this wanton waste of printer’s ink 
is the fact that nine-tenths of the pas- 
sengers will have no occasion to see 
this room after the first three hours 
out, and so the companies have to 
forego their usual modesty to make 
sure that its beauties are appreciated. 

Having decided on a palatial yet 
economical vessel, you purchase a 
ticket and _ receive seventy-two 
““stickers”’ to paste on your trunk 
and suit-case. Besides making good 
pipe lighters and (when framed in heavy 
gilt) beautiful substitutes for oil paint- 
ings in the parlour, these stickers are 
useful for many other purposes. For 
example—a most unobtrusive way of 
informing your friends that you are 
about to go on a trip to Europe is to 
wear one of these labels on the coat- 
sleeve, or on the front of your hat, 
until the day of sailing. One never 
likes to boast of one’s good fortune to 





the less lucky stay-at-homes. This 
simple red and white 
“ss, RURATANIA, 
FIRST CABIN, 
WANTED ON VOYAGE.” 
will protect your modesty from 
all questions as to your vacation 


plans. 

Just a word as to what to take in the 
way of clothes. Besides the suit you 
wear—I always advise the wearing of 
one suit—one should take a complete 
change of tooth brushes. If the trip 
is to be of more than six weeks’ duration, 
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an extra linen collar is useful. Do not 
overburden yourself with ‘“ changes of 
apparel,” and by a constant clean and 
neat appearance brand yourself at once 
among your European associates as an 
American. You will be overcharged 
enough without that. 


TIPS TO TORTURED 








TOURISTS. 709 
advertise the fact that they are crossing 
for the first time. A true citizen of 
the world—such as you wish to appear 
to be—cannot be troubled with such 
rules. A man of affairs, directing half 
a dozen enterprises in various quarters 
of the globe, accustomed to embark 


uit ane ts AE 


“Rush up the gang-plank just as it is being withdrawn.” 


The date of departure arrives, and 
the ship is to leave the dock at 10 a.m. 
Do not be misled by the statement on 
the ticket that passengers should em- 
bark a full hour before the scheduled 
ume of sailing. This rule is followed 
only by ignorant persons wishing to 


for London or Paris with as little 
thought as the ordinary individual 
would expend on a run up to Syracuse, 
you must appear as one rushing from 
continent to continent at the call of 
duty or pleasure. This special voyage 
is to be as a relaxation from the mad- 
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dening strain of your numerous respon- 
sibilities. Important details of business 
have to be arranged which engross your 
attention to the very last moment ! 

At nine fifty-nine sharp, appear at 
the dock and rush up the gang-plank 
just as it is being withdrawn. If you 
have to leap over an empty space of a 
few feet to reach the ship it will only 
make your entrance more characteristic. 
When safely on deck, shout to the office 
boy (whom you have hired for ten cents 
and his car fare to accompany you to 
the boat, and who is now standing on 
the dock below) : “ Sell two thousand 
Reading short, and don’t bother me 
with Marconigrams unless the market 
changes more than ten points!’’ Then 
with a sigh of relief, as if this last 
annoying matter was taken care of, 
you follow to your cabin the steward 
who has taken your overcoat and suit- 
case, while awe-stricken passengers and 
deck hands remark: “I wonder, is it 
James J. Hill or J. P. Morgan!” 

As per the Booklet of the steamship 
company, your cabin is a richly deco- 
rated, lavishly equipped, commodious 
apartment, six by eight by ten feet. 
It contains four sleeping berths, and on 
your entrance is occupied by eight 
trunks, seven suit-cases, ten steamer 
rugs, two bags of golf clubs, five over- 
coats and the three other men who are 
to share it with you. You climb over 
a two hundred and fifty pound German 
who is bending down trying to find 
something in his bag and throwing the 
contents in all directions ; ditto a long, 
thin Englishman, doubled over a trunk, 
and stiimble against a coatless Chicago 
drummer who is shaving himself before 
one of the twin folding washstands. 
All three will welcome your advent 
with words of hearty good fellowship 
and greeting, among which “ Himmel! ” 
“Blow me soul!” and “ Damn!” 
are audible. Your domicile for the 
voyage is on the upper right-hand 
shelf. 

The vessel is now crawling slowly 
down the river amid a_ prodigious 
tooting of whistles. Stride gracefully 
out of the cabin and proceed leisurely 
to the upper deck—as this leaving the 
harbour is a hackneyed experience to 
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your accustomed sight. Then gaze 
in a bored manner across the rail to 
the beautiful stretch of docks, bill. 
boards and garbage dumps which line 
the Hudson. As you pass the clump 
of concrete towers on the lower end of 
Manhattan Island, wave your hand in 
a broad, graceful gesture and murmur 
loudly : “ Farewell, Wall Street ! ” 

This simple utterance will cause 
those standing near, who have only 
been able to bid good-bye to humble 
homes on Riverside Drive or Fifth 
Avenue, to regard you with a proper 
respect. 

Having seen the vessel safely out of 
the harbour, and making for the open 
sea, go down to the purser’s office and 
inquire if there are any letters or tele- 
grams. In response to the inquiry 
“What name, please ?”’ say “ They 
will probably be addressed to D. Harold 
Gibbs.”” Your name of “ Gibbs”’ not 
being as yet known to a very extended 
circle of society, you will thus give the 
impression that it is merely a nom de 
plume—that you are some great per- 
sonage travelling incognito. 

Out on the deck again and walking 
among the passengers you will find 
that the all-absorbing topic is summed 
up in the question “ I wonder if I am 
going to be seasick ?”’ 

Each one has read of, or has an uncle, 
or cousin, or great-grandmother who 
has successfully tried, a sure “ pre- 
ventative.” The methods vary all the 
way from eating a dozen lemons before 
each meal to running twenty miles 
around the deck four times a day. 

It behoves you to listen to these 
discussions with the smiling, generous 
indulgence of one who knows. If your 
advice is asked you can say, with 
perfect truthfulness: “I have never 
yet been seasick in crossing ‘ the 
pond ’”’ (indicating ‘ the pond’ with a 
gesture denoting its insignificance), 
so I’ve not troubled to try any 
remedies.” It is well to make a 
truthful statement when possible, even 
at the cost of being considered a liar 
or a monstrosity. 

“Fortunate fellow!” the alarmists 
will say. 

Inwardly, however, you also are 
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extremely anxious about this question of 
health. Already the boat is beginning 
to acquire a gentle, soothing, rocked- 
in-the-cradle-of-the-deep sway. You 
recall what the descriptive booklet said 
about “ steadiness,’ and the first 
officer happening to be passing you, 
touch him on the shoulder and ask him 
in a low whisper : “‘ Please, sir, will you 
kindly have them put on the bilge 
keels !” 

Or if you see the captain on the 
bridge just shout up in a jovial, hail- 


Wy al 


Nevger? 
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see if such medicines as it serves will 
enable you to locate the exact position 
of your stomach—an alarming uncer- 
tainty as to its moorings having sud- 
denly seized you—when an extra full 
roll of the boat causes you to decide to 
sit down for a few moments in the 
nearest deck chair. 

On your right some ladies are carry- 
ing on a dialogue as follows : 

First Lady: “It must be ¢errible to 
be seasick! I’ve always been well in 
crossing, but I expect my turn to come 


“** Have a cigar?’” 


old-pal-well-met voice: ‘ Yo-ho, old 
sport! Keep her a bit steady, will 
you, till my friends get their sea 
legs!” 

Always address the captain, and any 
other member of the crew for that 
matter, by a hearty ‘‘ Yo-ho!” It 
smacks so of the sea, and will create 
lor you a brotherly feeling ; and it’s 
always wise to get chummy with those 
at whose mercy you are placed for 
some seven days. 

As a last hope you are on the point 
of going to seek the American bar to 


any trip. They say, with this start, 
we're going to have stormy weather all 
the way.” 

Second Optimist: “ My husband is 
always dreadfully sick from the time 
we embark till the day we land.” 

Third Comforter: ‘ He’s lucky! 
Mine is sick all the voyage and a week 
after we get on land again! Men 
never are able to stand half as much 
as women ! ” 

Fourth Sister of the Society of First- 
Aid-to-the-Downhearted: ‘I would 
just as soon die as be as ill as my 
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husband gets! And any man making 
his first trip has my sympathy. I re- 
member my husband begged me to 
shoot him——”’ 

You turn your head from this cheer- 
ing information and look for comfort 
to your other side. 

Evidently all the men on board are 
not yet out of commission. A vul- 
garly robust individual has just sat 
down in the next chair. He is puffing 
vigorously at about the rankest and 
strongest cigar that you have ever met, 
and, being to the “ windward ” of him, 
you get full benefit of its aroma. 

In desperation you direct your gaze 
seaward to where endless watery hills 
and valleys are rolling towards you, 
each bearing in its flowing bosom a 
sinking, chaotic sensation for your pro- 
testing stomach. If you close your 
eyes you seem to be back once more 
in the office building, plunging up and 
down in the elevator without time to 
catch a breath. 

The sirens at your side are at it 
again. 

“Yes, they say the first attack of 
mal de mer is the most awful agony 
imag a 

“ Have a cigar ?’’ shouts the healthy 
gentleman on your other port, pushing 
half a dozen stogies under your nose. 

“Luncheon is served, sir!’ bawls a 
brass-lunged, brass-nerved, brass-but- 
toned steward, whose swaying body 
suddenly shuts off your view of the 
sea. 

That is the last straw. You stagger 
blindly to the rail, your pride, your 
courage, your high destiny forgotten. 





For three days and nights you have 
lain in your berth and felt that in com- 
parison the chaps sentenced to the 
Inquisition rack had a feather bed 
cinch. The fact that the fat German, 
who snores and grunts prodigiously, 
has been keeping you company most 


of the time has not added to your 
enjoyment. Misery may love com- 
pany, but, as Casey doubtless said 


when on a certain historic occasion he 
missed that third strike, ‘‘ There are 


moments when one wants to be alone.”’ 
On the morning of the fourth day 
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you decide to get up, and with the 
help of your steward manage to dress, 
A light, airy feeling pervades your 
whole being. You seem to be the 
combination of an improved and per- 
fected Wright aeroplane and a Casino 
musical comedy. 

The aforementioned steward stil] 
acting as a sheet anchor, you float to 
the dining saloon. The delightful odour 
of food which hits you squarely between 
the eyes on entering is about all you 
will need for the first meal. Still, you 
are determined to begin to enjoy the 
voyage at once, so you quickly close 
your mouth, and exerting a full 
measure of self-control, swallow rapidly 
but firmly; then with clenched teeth 
make for the table to which you have 
been assigned. 

A sympathetic and knowing glance 
greets your arrival, and in order to 
make you feel thoroughly comfortable 
and at home a tiny young thing of 
feminine gender about half your size, 
and seated on your right, passes the 
bread and remarks that she’s “ glad 
you are quite strong again.” If, after 
a moment’s inquiry, you have inside 
information that you can safely open 
your mouth, show great indignation, 
and reply coldly that this is your 
fifteenth voyage, and, having to leave 
hastily, pressing undigested business 
matters whose demands you could not 
for an instant neglect necessitated your 
having the former meals served up in 
the privacy of your cabin. If any 
smiles greet this remark ignore them. 
Some people are born with suspicious 
minds. 

The young lady may then remark: 
“Oh, I’m so glad you are an experi- 
enced traveller! I’m visiting Paris, 
you know, for only my second year. 
Intend to make a special study of the 
Louvre. By the way, what do you 
think about its being the most adequate 
expression of the highest French 
ideals ?”’ 

At first this may be a stunner, for 
you haven’t the wildest idea whether 
the “ Louvre” is a department store, 
a novel, a battleship, an educated ape, 
or a French suffragette movement, and 
you don’t dare risk a simple “ Yes ” or 































“No” for fear your reasons may next 
be requested. The whole table is wait- 
ing breathlessly for your verdict. You 
can’t even remember a single other 
thing French except artichokes and a 
way of frying potatoes, when suddenly 
you recall the name “ Maxim’s ”’ being 
mentioned in a song from The Merry 
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impression made on your listeners and 
the absence of any future annoying 
inquiries from the young lady as to 
your opinions. 

After this meal you bolt for the open 
air. There you commence a lengthy 
search for the deck chair you reserved 
and paid one dollar for shortly after 





“Her six-foot-three husband... 


Widow that the office stenographer 
used to sing for you when you called 
Sunday evenings. Yes, it. was the 
Parisian home of the hero prince—that 
IS encouraging, for it’s doubtless a 
royal residence of note—so you chance 
it, and reply: “I prefer Maxim’s.” 
And really you could not have made a 
better answer, if you judge by the 





strides over.” 


coming on board. The fact that it is 
underneath a lady of ample proportions 
hasn’t expedited the search, and when 
you politely ask her to get up, inform- 
ing her that she must have made a 
mistake, you discover that she is 
Spanish, and doesn’t understand a 
word you say. To make your meaning 
clear you go through a whole repertory 





of pantomime—the rais- 
ing of a heavy weight 
with a derrick, pulling up 
with a block and tackle, 
prizing from underneath 
with a crowbar, and 
other graphic and appro- 
priate gestures. But the 
lady sits as tight as a 
senator from the sove- 
reign State of New York, 
till it suddenly enters 
her head that you are 
trying to start a flirta- 
tion. Indignation flames 
her round face till it looks 
like the Rising Sun stove 
polish label, and she 
screams loudly for her 
six-foot-three husband, 
who is smoking a black 
Havana a _ few yards 
away. He strides over, 
calls you a lot of un- 
gentlemanly names, and 
challenges you to a duel 
in broken English before you can put 
a word in edgeways. He then seizes 
you by the coat collar, and is making 
for the rail with a vicious deter- 
mination in his eyes, when a ship’s 
officer interferes. The fact that when 
you make an explanation he is as pro- 
fuse in his apologies as he was in his 
gymnastics does not mend your torn 
coat collar or restore your dignity. 


However, you’ve got the chair. 
now, 


About especially if you are 
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“You feel like a bookmaker on a day 
when all the favourites have won.” 








young and handsome, 
you are due to run into 
another danger from 
the gentler sex of an 
entirely different 
nature. A lady who 
has been regarding you 
furtively ever since 
you appeared, care- 
fully removes her 
watch from her blouse 
and puts it into her 
bag, then steps up 
boldly and inquires if 
you can tell her the 
time. Beware of such 
guile, for it is only a 
clever pretext to get 
on speaking terms with 
you. In nine cases 
out of ten she is one 
of those European 
princesses who travel 
back and forth in the 
ocean liners in the 
hope of capturing for a 
husband a man of education and refine- 
ment who doesn’t think it a disgrace 
to work, and who can earn as much 
as twelve dollars a week in real money. 
Gentlemen of that type are somewhat 
scarce in their own countries. Then 
other dangers also abound. A friend of 
mine from Pittsburg was ex xtremely 
flattered on his first voyage to find 
that he was the favourite of the most 
charming lady on board, and went 
about with his head quite in the air 























till he discovered on the last day that 
she was the steamship company’s 
rivate detective, and that he was sus- 
pected of being a well-known crook in 
the disguise of a greenhorn. 

After half a day in a deck chair 
you feel strong enough to join in the 
gaiety of your companions. The chief 
way of expressing one’s hilarious holi- 
day spirits on an ocean voyage is to 
indulge in the terrifically exciting game 
of “shuffle board.” With long-handled 
slides you try to poke blocks of wood 
so that they will land in certain squares 
marked off with chalk upon the deck. 
On a single day you can play seven 
thousand nine hundred and eight games 
of “ shuffle board ”’ without the slightest 
degree of mental exertion. This fact 
doubtless accounts for its popularity 
on the first-class deck. Some reckless 
bloods will go the limit of daring by 
staking pennies on the result. 

However, the ideal way of showing 
your sporting temperament is to join 
in the so-called ‘ pool,’’ which is made 
up each day as to the number of miles 
or knots of the ship’s progress during 
the twenty-four hours. Without the 
quiver of an eyelash, but with some 
mental misgivings, you contribute and 
risk your twenty-five cents, and that 
evening are overjoyed to find that 
yours has been the lucky guess. Calmly 
you bear your good fortune, although 
congratulations are being shouted at 
you from all sides. One Frenchman, 
indeed, says, with a long, sad face, 
“Monsieur, you have my—sympathy,”’ 
but you laugh and think that it is 
only his mistake as to the selection of 
the proper word. So you start planning 
what you will do with all this extra 
money when you get to London, and 
kick yourself, as you hastily figure on 
the back of an envelope, because your 
seasickness has kept you from a possible 
win of an equally large sum each pre- 
vious day. In that case your holiday 
wouldn’t cost you a cent! “Then some- 
one suggests drinks, and all make for 
the smokeroom, where you, as befits 
the hero of the evening, gallantly “ set 
em up” to the whole crowd. Cham- 
pagne is a popular beverage when 
someone else is paying, and even your 
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own choice of “small beer” doesn’t 
seem to help much in equalising the 
extravagance of some three hundred 
others. At the pay-desk you find that 
the bill is three dollars and eighty-five 
cents more than the amount you won 
by the “ pool.” ‘‘ Monsieur, you have 
my sympathy,” says the Frenchman 
at your elbow. He was the lucky 
winner of the day before. 

On the evening before the day of 
arrival it is customary for the passen- 
gers to organise a concert for the 
seamen’s charity. Some malicious 
busybody who “ means well” volun- 
teers to ask each person to contribute 
a “stunt.” Those people on board 
who really can sing or speak or dance 
in public—professional actors and ex- 
Presidents, preachers and prizefighters 
—always beg to be excused. Not 
belonging to either of these categories 
it behoves you to accept with alacrity. 
And although you feel that you could 
“render” Love Me and the World 
is Mine with considerable power and 
emotion, still, as at least a dozen 
others will give this classic, decide on a 
dramatic recitation. It will have the 
merit of bringing variety into the pro- 
gramme, and, anyway, will be considered 
more distingué. Take something sim- 
ple, yet effective. Hamlet's soliloquy 
is a brisk, cheery little bit particularly 
adapted to amateur delivery, and it 
will always appeal to a laughter-seeking 
gathering. 

So, in a mad round of pleasure, 
comes the final day. As you mount up 
on deck from breakfast, a drizzling rain 
salutes you. 

“That—is Hengland!” says a 
steward, pointing proudly to a misty, 
foggy shape along which the vessel is 
moving. You don’t see any land, but 
you take his word for it. 

You now hasten “ below” to pack 
your luggage. The Englishman is 
already there and in high rage, having 
just discovered that his toothbrush has 
been interchanged with yours since the 
first day out. He doesn’t seem to think 
that you also have grounds for being 
indignant. 

You turn to your own bag and find 
that the German has already packed 
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half of his belongings in it, and that 
his bottle of Brown’s Indelible Hair 
Dye has broken and ruined your 
extra collar. For the next voyage 
you decide not to carry any baggage 
at all, except what can be put in the 
pockets. 

And now comes a reception of the 
ship’s officers and crew. They form 
in the passage outside your door like a 
Bowery bread line. For the next half- 
hour you wonder how the vessel keeps 
her course, as all the crew seem to be 
with you. You -have a vague sus- 
picion as to why they have come, which 
the first applicant speedily confirms. 
It’s a severe shock! All the kind 
civilities and prompt obedience to your 
slightest wishes, which you imagined 
were out of respect for your impressive 
personality, you now find to have been 
carefully entered up by their givers. 
And the reproachful look with which 
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the first client (who once said “ Good 
morning’’ to you) regards the fifty 
cents you give him, makes you resolve 
to be on the safe side with the others, 
even if it digs such a hole in your 
pocket-book that you have to come 
home on a cattle boat. By the time 
you have finished you feel like a book- 
maker paying out on a day when all 
the favourites have won ; and figuring 
up, you offer a prayer of thanksgiving 
to find that the tips only aggregate 
twice the amount of the original cost 
of your ticket. 

Landed on the dock at Liverpool, 
you buy a picture post card of “ Ann 
Hathaway’s Cottage,” and directing it 
to one of the other clerks at the office 
address, write as follows : 

‘Greetings from England! Splen- 
did voyage, ripping time, delightful 
cabin companions. Not seasick a 
single minute ! ” 


THE EXILE. 


a light and gnarléd olive trees, 
With sun that warms and flow’rs that please 


And far away, a deep blue line 


That marks the sea beyond the Vine ! 


Grey clouds above the green-brown woods, 


How well I love your shifting moods, 


And clear delight of new found song— 


Dear homely joys for which I long. 





KATE PERUGINI. 
























THE HAWKHAM 


CRICKET CLUB. 








[LLUSTRATED By A. WALLIS MILLs. 


BY ALBERT KINROSS. c<eeae< 
I, club, and had a cold supper and 


property as a boy, and having 

no immediate use for a village, 
a thirty-roomed house, a park, and 
seven thousand odd acres parcelled in 
the usual way, he, or rather his trustees, 
had let old Drake, the original agent, 
stay on and run the place, and harry 
its tenantry, and bank an ever-rising 
rent-roll. The house and shooting had 
been let to successive plutocrats ; 
young Kinnell had seen the village, 
and didn’t think much of it ; the farms, 
carved into hop gardens, fruit planta- 
tions, wheat, oat, and root fields, or 
green with lucerne, strawberries, and 
pasturage, were much as other farms 
that nestled in the folds of the great 
weald. Kinnell drew his ten or twelve 
thousand a year from Hawkham and 
the Court, and that was all he knew 
or cared about the place—till one 
day he received a letter couched as 
under : 


D*: KINNELL had come into 


“DEAR Sir,—Writing in the name 
of, and on behalf of the members of the 
Hawkham Cricket Club, I would be 
much obliged, sir, if you would name 
your own time and place when Mr. 
Hewson, the treasurer, and myself, the 
secretary, could call and see you in 
London. Mr. Drake, who is fatting 
bullocks as usual, has this year let 
them run loose in the park, spoiling 
the cricket pitch, and no rolling will 
make it come right again. Mr. Drake 
has also removed our shed and given 
us notice to quit, and we, paying no 
rent, must do as he says. Boy and 
man we have played cricket in the 
Court park these thirty year, and Mr. 
Rogers in the alms-houses says that 
the pitch was laid out by your own 
great-uncle, sir, and that if he knew 
we was turned out he would turn in 
his grave, and that when not doing his 
duty in Parliament, he captained the 


singing in the home-farm oast once 
a year. Begging your pardon for 
troubling you, sir, and trusting as how 
you will name a day for us, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“J. HUMPHREY, 
“Hon. Sec. Hawkham Cricket Club.”’ 


Dick Kinnell was a_ heavily-gilded 
youth of twenty-five, with a flat in 
Grafton Street, a hunting-box in 
Leicestershire, and a profusion of horse- 
flesh, motor-cars, and yachting tackle 
scattered up and down the land. By 
rights, at this season of the year, he 
ought to have been in Monte Carlo, 
going through from Paris; but Miss 
Celia Prideaux was keeping him in 
town and helping him to spend the 
Hawkham rents. Celia was famous 
on the stage, and you could buy her 
pretty face, and most of her pretty 
figure, on picture post cards. She was 
fond of furs, lap-dogs, week-ends at 
Brighton, diamonds, petrol-driven car- 
riages, and other trifles. 

Kinnell read this letter and went off 
to his club with it. There he showed 
it to young Pembury, who, besides 
being a peer, was keen on cricket, and 
had played for his county. 

“ Have the fellows up,” said Pem- 
bury ; “ let’s hear what they’ve got to 
say. It’s rough luck being kicked out 
like that.” 

So Dick Kinnell; who, at school and 
at the ’Varsity, had been a cricketer 
as well, sat down and wrote a note 
inviting ‘“ J. Humphrey” and “ Mr. 
Hewson” to take lunch with him in 
Grafton Street. It was Pembury’s 
idea, and Pembury made him do it. 

“T’m coming too ” said his lordship, 
when the message was sealed and 
stamped and safe in the club letter-box. 
“T rather like old Humph—writes a 
deuced good letter,” he added approv- 
ingly. ‘“‘ I’m coming to see fair play.”’ 
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Il. 


It was one o'clock, and Pembury 
and young Kinnell, fresh, spruce, and 
altogether immaculate, were ready for 
the Hawkham ambassadors. Punctu- 
ally to the minute they arrived— 
Hewson, a keen and bearded fellow in 
Sunday black ; Humphrey, likewise in 
his best, freckled, red-headed, and 
bursting with the seriousness of this 
joint mission. An excitable chap, like 
most of the ginger-haired, he seemed. 
Hewson looked quiet, as one who 
weighs his every word. The usual 
formalities over, they were offered a 
sherry and bitters apiece; for, as 
Pembury had very rightly argued, it 
might “‘set ‘em going.”” Humphrey 
swallowed his with an awkward 
“Good ’ealth” ; Hewson, politely, 
yet firmly, announced that he was 
a teetotaler. Then Collins, Kinnell’s 
man, proclaimed that lunch was 
served. 

During the meal Pembury steered 
the conversation, and, when the cigar- 
ettes came round, he said that he would 
‘phone up for his car and drive the 
whole party down to Hawkham. It 
was clear from what Humphrey had 
stated and Hewson had confirmed 
that Drake had turned the home-farm 
bullocks into the park, and that these 
had spoilt an immemorial pitch which 
young and old in Hawkham regarded 
as their own. . ““ And he ordered 
us to take the shed away,” added 
Humphrey ; while Hewson nodded, 
following every word. 

Hawkham was a hilly place, and not 
another level bit of ground could be 
had for love or money; and not a 
tenant of all the plutocrats that had 
occupied the Court had ever raised 
an objection; the Honourable Mrs. 
Wilmot, indeed, had often given them 
tea; and the young Borrodailes had 
turned out and played with them ; and 
it wasn’t much they wanted, only a 
small corner ; and there was plenty of 
feed elsewhere. . Such, more or 
less, was the case as presented by the 
two ambassadors. 

“Nothing like going down and 
looking into things on the spot,” said 
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Pembury rising; “and the run’ll do 
us good.” 
Kinnell was willing ; and soon the 
car, a huge and limousined Mercedes, 
came lurching into Grafton Street. 

Once clear of London, it was an 
easy enough run, and a blustering 
afternoon in March was just the tonic 
to steady a heavy luncheon. Hewson 
and Humphrey, rigged out by their 
hosts, provided with the fattest, the 
longest, and fullest of cigars, enjoyed 
this amazing ride sufficiently to feel 
no regrets at the wasted halves of their 
return tickets. Like a couple of lords 
they sat and smoked, and, passing out 
of Tonbridge, pointed out the nearest 
road, the best approach. Hawkham 
Court with its park and Hawkham 
village were, in direction, one and the 
same thing; the village skirted the 
park, the park abutted on the village. 
Turning the corner by the post office 
and schools, they reached the gate 
that led to the cricket pitch. Alighting, 
they found the bullocks in full posses- 
sion, and, right enough, the ground 
was holed and ruined and in a parlous 
state. A closer inspection demon- 
strated that there was hardly a square 
foot where the beasts had not trodden 
and left hoof marks inches deep. 

Pembury was furious. ‘ As though 
that agent of yours couldn’t have put 
up a fence!” he cried. “ And it’s a 
decent bit of ground, too, well away 
from the trees, and flat as a table.” 

“T’ll see Drake,” said Kinnell ; “I 
wouldn’t have missed the price of the 
fencing, and I suppose these bullocks 
could feed somewhere else.” 

Hewson now stepped forward and 
offered the gentlemen tea—“ if I might 
be so bold,” he added, in his quiet, 
firm way. 

He was the Hawkham grocer, and a 
substantial man it seemed, as the car 
pulled up before a double-fronted shop 
and neat brick villa. 

Again the four of them sat at table ; 
and Mrs. Hewson came in and was pre- 
sented, and discreetly withdrew, after 





seeing that everything was as it 
should be. P 
“Is Drake liked about here ? 


asked Kinnell, setting down his second 
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cup—it was good tea, too. “Is he 
ular ?”’ 

“Well, he isn’t exactly popular,”’ 
answered Hewson; and Humphrey’s 
silence was almost painful. 

“That means you all hate me?” 


pursued the young squire. 
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“We was hoping you would get 
married,’ put in Humphrey. 

Pembury now leant back in his 
chair and laughed. “ That’s right,” 
he cried ; “‘ it’s about time he settled 
down !” 

“Til over and Drake— 


go see 
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“ Punctually to the minute they arrived.” 


“Well, some of us do wish you’d 
take a fair interest in the place,” 
replied the grocer. 

“You see, I’m not married; and a 
big house and all the rest of it rm 
Kinnell began. 
















you're coming, too Pembury;” and 
Kinnell rose, shook hands with the two 
villagers, thanked Mrs. Hewson, whom 
he found in the passage, and instructed 
the chauffeur. 

““ Seems quite a decent young feller,”’ 
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said Hewson, watching the car take to 
the road again. 

“T likes that there Pembury best 
tho’,” answered Humphrey. 

“Yes, but he ain’t our squire, and 
can’t do anything,” was Hewson’s 
practical retort. 

Meanwhile the car had rounded the 
corner, and was well on its way to Mr. 
Drake’s. 

The agent was at home, and de- 
lighted, seemingly, at being so taken 
by surprise. 

Kinnell got to business at once. 

‘““T want those bullocks cleared off 
the cricket ground,” he began, ‘“‘ and a 
fence put up if necessary ; and I want 
the pitch to be made over again—you 
can get somebody from the county 
ground to do it.” 

“ They said they’d write to you, sir— 
I suppose they’ve written ?” 
agent’s face had taken on a new ex- 
pression, and not a very pleasant one 
at that. 

. ““T want the ground to be ready 
when the season starts ; you can 
returf it or fill up the holes, just as you 


decide. But the ground must be 
ready.” 
“Very well, sir;”’ and Drake 


scribbled something in the diary that 
lay open on his desk. 

Kinnell, apparently, had said his 
say, and it was now the agent’s turn. 

“TI thought the Court not being let 
this year, it was best for me to make 
all I could out of the estate.” 

“Those Americans have gone, and 
you haven’t found a new tenant ?”’ 

“Hardly a bite; and I’ve adver- 
tised, or, at least, the agents have.”’ 

“So it’ll stand empty this summer ? ”’ 

“ It won’t bring in a shilling—you’ll 
rather feel the loss, begging your 
pardon, Mr. Kinnell.’’ 

“Lives up to his income and a bit 
over, eh?” put in Pembury. “I’m 
something like that myself.” 

“Most of you young gentlemen are,” 
returned the agent. “If you hadn’t 
a good business man to look after 
things ” but Kinnell had already 





risen, and was prepared to go. 
“T’m a gentleman first, a business 
man afterwards,” he answered sharply. 





The . 
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“You'll please remember that, Mr. 
Drake. And you'll do what I said 
about the bullocks and the ground; 
and mind you,” he added, “ the club 
isn’t to suffer for this. Those fellows 
were quite right to come to me. | 
quite understand your point of view; 
but, after all, my people always let 
‘em have it; and a hundred more or 
less——”’ 

“You've upset their shed for them— 
why not chuck in some sort of a 
pavilion ?”’ Pembury was at it again. 
““T gave my fellows one,” he added ; 
“heather thatched and lots of wood 
and varnish—they’re dirt cheap.” 

Kinnell nodded. 

“Yes, we'll have a pavilion, and do 
the thing in style,” said he ; “ I'll see 
to that in town.” 

Mr. Drake now suggested that, 
having come so far, the two young men 
had better stay for dinner. 

Pembury was willing ; Kinnell, how- 
ever, stood firm and more than firm. 
So firm, indeed,. that the agent ex- 
perienced a sudden goose-fleshed qualm, 
which included visions of summary 
dismissal, and himself supplanted by 
a younger and less zealous individual. 
But Kinnell, who had already engaged 
a supper-table at the Modena, had only 
promised to fetch Miss Celia Prideaux 
from her theatre, and was desperately 
afraid of being late. 


Di: 


Kinnell had given orders for the new 
pavilion ; and once in hand, it went up 
rapidly, while all Hawkham stood 
round, admiring, wondering, and 
praising their young squire. 

Hitherto, a bare name attached to an 
unknown and distrusted personality , 
hitherto, a cypher served by a grasping 
agent whom they knew too well, he 
had strangely and miraculously re- 
vealed himself. And rumour made 
romance of him, a figure princely and 
heroic, who had poured champagne 
down the palpitating gullet of J. Hum- 
phrey, who had taken tea quite affably 
at Hewson’s, and who, finally, un- 
flinchingly, and promptly, had fought 
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the dragon, Drake, and rescued the 
old cricket ground from the invader. 
There could be no question about it 
all ; Hawkham had only to look and see 
with its own eyesight. The bullocks 
had been driven off, and grazed now 
beyond the sacred area ; a fence of iron, 
painted a dazzling white, had sprung 
up and remained up; while—victory 
of victories !—men had come from the 
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accompanied by a genial sprig—said to 
be a full-blown lord, too !—who seemed 
more hugely interested than anybody, 
and copiously expert in all that apper- 
tained to these vast changes. Kin- 
nell’s great cinnamon-coloured car was 
becoming known in Hawkham village. 
The second time he came, the cricket 
club turned out and cheered him to the 
echo. He recognised the fiery head 


“The camera showed her in active purchase of trousseau and millinery.” 


county ground itself and stooped and 
sweated, and only gone away when 
they had made that ancient plot of 
green as good as new. They advised 
out-matches till June ; but after June 
the ground would be recovered, and fit 
for anybody short of the first class. 
Twice the young squire had motored 
down from Grafton Street, and himself 
seen to the execution of his plans and 
orders. On each occasion he had been 





of Humphrey, the keen and bearded 
phiz of Hewson, among the ringleaders. 
In May it was definitely reported that 
the squire and an unmarried sister were 
to be in residence at the Court that 
summer. It would be the first time 


that. a Kinnell had occupied the big 
house since the demise of the famous 
great-uncle, who had served his country 
in Parliament, captained the cricket, 
and, 


according to that veracious 
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historian, ‘‘ Mr. Rogers, in the alms- 
houses,” had an annual cold supper 


and singing in the home-farm oast. 
Hawkham decided straightway on flags, 
and a triumphal arch with suitable 
inscription. 

At this point the intelligent. reader 
will ask, ‘‘ What has come over young 
Kinnell, and why is he going to desert 
Grafton Street, and especially Miss 
Celia Prideaux, whose face and most 
of whose figure are obtainable on 
picture post cards?” To this very 
pertinent question, there is but one 
reply. The present chronicler wipes 
away a tear, and _ responds that 
“Celia had deserted him.” 

That treacherous woman, receiving 
an offer of ‘‘ marriage and no humbug ”’ 
from the Honourable Evan St. Austell, 
heir to Lord Mullion, and already pos- 
sessed of a considerable fortune, had 
basely thrown over our young friend 
and become the heroine of a romance, 
faithfully recorded, if shockingly illus- 
trated, in our more intimate news- 
papers. According to these—and no 
denial was forthcoming—the couple 
were engaged. The secret had leaked 
out—Celia confessed the naughty in- 
discretion. She was described as “ the 
future Lady Mullion”; it was her 
intention to retire from the stage, and 
only the sacred call of charity might 
draw her forth again; and, incident- 
ally, she avowed to such as sought for 
information that she was “ the happiest 
woman in London.” The camera 
showed her active in the purchase of a 
trousseau and millinery, while the em- 
barrassed heir waited in the landau- 
lette, accompanied by a schiperke, a 
Chinese pug, and a quadruped so 
blurred as to defy immediate recog- 
nition. 

Kinnell did not even. proffer his 
congratulations. In utter and entire 
wretchedness he went off to Pembury 
and said remarkable things about the 
sex. Women were—well, there were 
few things that they were not! She 
hadn’t given him a word of warning— 
he didn’t know that she and Evan St. 
Austell were acquainted—she had 





never mentioned the fellow’s name— 
. Pembury com- 


and all the time. . 
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forted him, and vented further and 
scarcely less remarkable things. The 
sex, or rather such part of it as achieves 
greatness in the pampered fields of 
musical comedy, received it hot and 
strong that afternoon. 

“What you want is a change,” 
concluded Pembury ; “why not go 
and stay at Mildenhall ? ” 

“The mater’s all right, but -the 
General and I don’t hit it off. We've 
tried to be civil to one another, but a 
stepdad’s a stepdad, and a stepson’s 
not much better. If the mater hadn’t 
gone and married again I’d have asked 
her to live at Hawkham. We might 
have made something of the place.” 

“It’s empty now, isn’t it?” asked 
Pembury. 

“ Barring the furniture.” 

“Why not go down yourself and run 
the cricket ? It'll do you good.” 

“Tt’d be pretty lonely. I may go 
yachting——”’ 

“Tll come too and help a bit,” 
pursued Pembury, fancying the idea ; 
“and we'll look after old Drake, and 
there’s seven thousand odd acres to 
play about in.” 

“Wants thinking over,” responded 
Kinnell ; and there the matter dropped 
till Molly Kinnell, his youngest and one 
unmarried sister, wrote and said that 
she was sick of Mildenhall and the 
General, and was going to have a week 
in town. 

Molly turned up, and went every- 
where and did everything. On the 
Sunday Dick made her a square offer. 
He was willing to open Hawkham 
Court and live there if she and Mrs. 
Storrs-Lithgow, her former governess 
and present chaperon, would come 
down and keep house for him. 

“T’m sick of town and Grafton 
Street,” he ended; “I want a real 
home.” 

Molly raised her pretty eyebrows. 

‘ That’s easy enough to get.” And 
then slyly: ‘I wonder they havent 
caught you ages ago ; you're not very 
clever.” 

“You mean the old women who 
bring their girls to dances ? ” he asked. 

Molly laughed. 

“They've tried it on,” he pursued ; 
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“and I think the daughters are worse 


than the mothers. When a man’s got 
ten thousand a year and trimmings 
everybody seems to know about it, and 
go for him. And they don’t give a 
blow for what he wants or what he 
feels, There he is—fair game ! ”’ 
“Well, you'll be safe with me and 
Aunt Judy. We'll keep everybody off 
and make you spend your last far- 
thing.” And this engagingly modern 
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third trip to Hawkham, and passed 
through a village beflagged and under 
a triumphal arch suitably inscribed. 
“Welcome,” it said, in letters nearly 
two feet high ; and “‘ Hawkham greets 
its squire’’ was added in characters 
only less vivid and majestic. 


“He listened to her and wondered why he had come up to London.” 


young person grinned, and ordered him 
to take the lady thus grievously sub- 
titled and herself to a restaurant “ with 


heaps of smart people and one of those 
idiotic bands.” 


So now the reader knows exactly 
how it came about that early in May 
the big cinnamon-coloured car made a 


Kinnell, Molly, and Mrs. Storrs- 
Lithgow were aware of a lake of 
faces, a roar of voices, all un- 
known and previously unheard... . 
The car entered the park, swept 
by the newly-erected cricket pavilion, 
and so to the great porch that 
covered the entry to Dick’s “ real 
home.” 








IV. 

Kinnell’s hottest enemy could hardly 
have accused him of being a senti- 
mentalist ; yet ever since that day 
when Hewson and J. Humphrey had 
descended on him out of the blue, with 
their deadly earnest and very real 
quivering under injustice done and 
suffered, he had felt a sneaking fond- 
ness for these two men, and especially 
for what they represented. Perhaps 
he exaggerated, perhaps their honesty 
and rugged seriousness were neither so 
honest nor so serious as the impression 
that remained with him; and as to 
what they represented, he saw that in 
full contrast with his own peculiar 
view of the town. And, of course, a 
London, complicated by a Miss Celia 
Prideaux, was neither so simple nor so 
salubrious an affair as a Kentish village 
and plain Mrs. Hewson coming in to 
see that tea was properly laid and on 
the table. In brief, Dick Kinnell went 
into the country hoping great things 
from it, and prepared most handsomely 
to do his part. 

And he did it. June found him in 
full command of the Hawkham Cricket 
Club, and, moreover, president of that 
time-honoured institution, just like his 
great-uncle, who had laid out the 
ground. He had not asked for these 
distinctions ; he had asked for nothing. 
But it seemed as though whatever of 
mark or leading that his land possessed 
was his to take or to reject. Deputa- 
tions waited on him, unwittingly he 
had become a personage ; while Molly 
and Mrs. Storrs-Lithgow, it appeared, 
were expected to fill the feminine part 
in all these gracious offices. By the 
autumn he was forgetting Celia and 
taking an interest in such things as 
nitrates, turnip seed, forced straw- 
berries, and Michaelmas renewals. 

It was Pembury who interrupted 
these confabulations with Staples, the 
head gardener, and Mr. Drake—the 
identical young lord who had seen to 
the remaking of the cricket ground and 
himself performed upon it splendidly 
throughout the season. Pembury had 
great news. Did Dick remember Evan 
St. Austell, Lord Mullion’s heir, and 
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his engagement to Celia Prideaux ? 


It was off. It had been off some little 
time. Lady Mullion, the boy’s mother, 
denied, indeed, that it had ever been 
on ; but, of course, ‘‘ She would deny 
it, wouldn’t she?” asked Pembury. 

He had the whole story, and it was 
rather a good story—far too good to 
keep, even from Kinnell, who might be 
regarded as a trifle sore upon that 
subject. He had it from Rimington, 
who had told it at the club, and who, 
being a sort of a relation, really ought 
to know. 

Did Dick remember the pictures and 
the interviews ? Did he remember the 
fuss about it in the newspapers? He 
did. Well, Celia, pledged to secrecy 
by young St. Austell, would go on 
giving the show away, would go on 
posing and having her photo taken. 
It was from one of these papers, picked 
up at random by her maid in a Paris 
hotel, that Lady Mullion had first got 
to hear about it. If only Celia could 
have waited a little longer, could have 
kept her mouth shut until the wedding 
day! She had bagged her lordlet ; all 
was in order but the final touch. The 
foolish creature, however, was in no 
immediate hurry. She ‘was enjoying 
the limelight for a space. Once married 
and settled down, the newspapers and 
snapshot artists wouldn’t so much as 
look at her. She had captured Lord 
Mullion’s heir, and she was making the 
most of it. But she had reckoned 
without her ladyship, the present 
peeress, whom one day she would 
succeed. Lady Mullion, alarmed by 
the newspapers, had crossed to Dover 
by the very first boat. 

"Pembury was enjoying himself. He 
loved to tell a story ; and the longer it 
was the better he liked it. This was 
quite a long story, and his enjoyment 
was proportionate. Did Dick know 
Lady Mullion ? he proceeded ; hadn't 
she and her daughters been on his 
tracks ? Kinnell had never run into 
them. ‘Lucky for you,” said Pem- 
bury ; “I have!” 

An astute woman, American by 
birth, but by adoption English of the 
English, Lady Mullion had not married 
a title and borne an heir for that heir 
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to throw himself away upon a Miss 
Celia Prideaux. Her _ladyship’s 
blood rebelled, and the pride—the 
pride of her more than adopted 
country—rose up in arms. She had 
crossed over from Paris, and she was 
going to make a fight of it. “ A clever 
woman,” said Pembury, “no end of a 
clever woman!” . She wasn’t 
going to make a scene and alarm the 
turtle-doves. She knew her boy. At 
bottom he was weak, and, properly 
handled, one could do what one liked 
with him. Miss Prideaux had had a 
long enough innings ; it was now her 
turn. Quietly and without fuss, she 
resolved to push young Evan in a new 
direction. She would not frighten 
him ; strategy was her game. He should 
never marry a little actress—never, 
while she was there to save him!.. . 
Meanwhile Celia, blissfully unconscious 
of this adversary’s approach, was being 
interviewed, was being illustrated, was 
in the limelight. 

“See the situation ?”’ asked Pem- 
bury, full to the brim with it, and 
bubbling over. 

Kinnell saw it. 

Lady Mullion had ascribed her 
abrupt return to an important business 
cable which had summoned her post- 
haste to America. To Evan she gave 
no other reason. Even when the boy 
ran in and saw her, transparently 
burdened by his secret that was no 
secret, Lady Mullion let the matter 
pass without remark ; and so did his 
lordship and the younger St. Austells. 
Lady Mullion’s strategy demanded a 
profound silence. Evan was informed 
that she had pressing family business 
to attend to in the United States, 
Where her brothers and co-heirs con- 
trolled a line of steamships and a rail- 
Way. She was departing at once. 

Evan, her favourite, went up to 
Liverpool to see her off. She had 
asked that much of him, and he, of 
course, consented. He boarded the 
liner—one of the family liners—and 
escorted her ladyship to a state-room 
reserved only for passengers the most 
affluent or elect. When she returned, 
poor woman, he would be married to 
Celia. He felt rather a sneak for not 
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confessing there and then. He kissed 
his mother ruefully, but gave no other 
sign of his good fortune. How simple 
the dear good lady was, how fond, how 
unsuspecting! In her state-room— 
the wonderful state-room—she kept 
him in conversation. A whistle would 
blow when it was time to separate. 
Owning the boat, so to speak, they 
had been the last to come on board. 
Evan and his mother chatted plea- 
santly. Suddenly he rose from his 
chair, for the ship was moving. The 
whistle had not blown—what could it 
mean! He rushed on deck and saw 
that the family liner had weighed 
anchor and was steaming slowly into 
mid-Channel. It is very useful to have 
brothers who control a fleet of mail 
boats. Lady Mullion had taken full 
advantage of this privilege, arranging 
it all by cable. And Evan’s man was 
in the plot as well ; for the boy, with- 
out plenty of clothes and valeting 
and hair-oil, would have been most 
unhappy. 

Lady Mullion had felt sure that, 
given six days, average weather, and 
Evan to herself, she could talk him out 
of anything, let alone a Celia Prideaux 
—and she was right. . . . When young 
St. Austell landed in New York, he, too, 
was interviewed. There was _ his 
rumoured and more than rumoured 
engagement. He stated very decidedly 
and clearly that there had never been 
a word of truth in that report. So 
Celia had another flutter of publicity, 
this time without the illustrations. 

Pembury was all but finished. 

“And,” he _ concluded, “she 
threatened them with an action for 
breach of promise, and Lady Mullion 
merely asked ‘How much?’ ‘Ten 
thousand,’ said Celia. ‘Very well, 
here’s her cheque,’ said Lady Mullion. 
. . . That’s the complete story, and 
Rimington seemed to know what he 
was talking about.” 

“T’ll run up to town and see her,”’ 
was what Kinnell now answered ; for 
in spite of Drake and Staples, the head 
gardener, and all.the awful things he 
had said about her in the spring, he 
hadn’t quite forgotten Miss Celia 
Prideaux. 
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Kinnell had seen Celia; and the 
moment he set eyes on her, he knew 
that either he was changed or she. 
That moment fluttered, fluctuated, as 
though it held the passing of some 
spent illusion, the swift and silent 
recognition of some _ long-suspected 
truth. He listened to her and wondered 
why he had come up to London. He 





had known—yes, somehow he had 
known that it would end like this... . 
He had had a change of air, and it 


had cured him. No Celias for 
young Kinnell ! 


He had taken a ticket 


more 


at her theatre 





and watched her for an hour. That 
had been enough, and yet—perhaps 
he wished to make sure; for he had 
sent his card in at the stage door, 


and she had given him welcome in her 
way. Her way was usually to order 
something, and leave Tom, Harry, or 
Dick, to pay for it. And this time, he 
admitted, it was worth the money. 


The next day he was back again in 
Hawkham ; and driving up from the 
station, where one of his men had met 
him with the cart, looking out over 
his own land—how clean and clear the 
place seemed after London !—he had 
the leisure to think it out. 

Living in the country these six 
months, he reflected, with real people 
and real interests, and something to 
do in the world, was rather different 
from loafing in town. It might sound 
priggish, but it was. He was changed, 
he supposed, and seeing Celia had 
made it plain—plain, especially, to 
himself. No mistaking it. She had 
bored him ; she had bored him worse 
than anybody he had ever met. And 
perhaps he had bored her. There was 
nothing—absolutely nothing—to catch 
hold of. . She was on in a new 
piece at that theatre of hers, and he 
didn’t give a cuss. She had some new 
stories about the other girls. There 
was Miss Chaytor, who was ruining 
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herself backing horses. She had had 
the brokers in and been sold up—and 
Dick didn’t care. Miss Chaytor could 
ruin herself any way she pleased. It 
was a life that had ‘passed away from 
him, outgrown, discarded. And even 
when, ever so discreetly, Celia made 
pathetic allusion to her perfidious con- 
duct of the spring, Dick didn’t care. 
And when she confessed that she had 
thrown over Ned Paston to sup with 
him, he wasn’t grateful. . . . Over the 
champagne she _ had said the old 
charming things she used to say, and 
they were just a trick—their charm 
had somehow evaporated. He seemed 
to see through it all, to see through her. 
Under all the chatter and kittenish 
ways she was as hard as nails. She 


was a greedy little baggage, forever 
asking for things, never satisfied, 
always on the make. She was like 


men he had to deal with 
out o’ doors. They had spun him at 
first, but now he was on to it. They 
weren't pretty, and they didn’t touch 
up their faces. What she wanted was 
a wash, and something sensible to put 
her mind to. What beat him now 
was how he could have stood it and 
run after her before. 

He had reached the village, and out- 
side Hewson’s shop stood Humphrey, 
in earnest conversation with the grocer. 
And then Dick remembered that there 
was to be a cold supper and singing in 
the home-farm oast that very night— 
just as in his great-uncle’s time, so 
many years ago. He laughed aloud 
over that, saluted his neighbours, and 
passed on. 

The two men watched the cart 
wheel in at the park gates. The squire 
was in their midst, and he was Just 
suc ch a squire as Hawkham wanted. 

‘It’s all our doing,” said Humphrey, 
turning to Hewson, as he had turned 
these many times before. “If it 
hadn’t been for us and them there 
bullocks and the cricket pitch—— 
And Hewson, more soberly, agreed 
with him. But then they knew nothing 
at all about Miss Celia Prideaux. 


some of the 
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BEING THE 8TORY OF BAGH-WAGH, THE TIGER, AND TAINDWA, THE 
GIANT PANTHER. 


BY CAPTAIN G., 


ARMOUR, 


[ILLUSTRATED BY G. D. 

4 
AGH-WAGH’S muzzle wrinkled 
B very slightly. He had been 
asleep a moment before, and was 
still lying curled up with his eyes 
closed. But just as human beings are 
most easily aroused through the sense 
of hearing, so are animals through that 
of smell, and the early evening breeze 
had just brought the big tiger the very 
last message that he expected, or 
wanted—an intimation of man in his 

neighbourhood. 

He had every reason for being sur- 
prised. His cave was in the Andhera 
Kora, a deep rock-walled bowl in the 
Gawilgarh Hills, an ideal refuge in 
spite of being only three or four miles 
from a small hill station. He found 
no difficulty about getting in and out 
of it, but for man it was practically 
inaccessible, and few, even among the 
jungle tribes, knew the way in. 

Now a tiger has no use at all for 
human beings. His ruling principle in 
life is to avoid and be avoided by 
them ; and, accordingly, having noticed 
an absolute lack of any record of man 
in that valley when he first explored 
it, Bagh-Wagh had made it his head- 
quarters, and had used it as such for 
four seasons now. 

He slowly raised his massive head 
and cocked his ears forward. There 
was no mistake about the message he 
had received, and as_ he listened it 
received certain confirmation, for clear 
above the never-ceasing, inarticulate 
voice of the forest and the clucking of 
the jungle fowl he heard the soft cloop, 
cloop of human feet and the tapping 
of a stick. 

Tigers suffer less from curiosity than 
do most animals, but, nevertheless, 


Bagh-Wagh decided that he must see 
the intruder. There was obviously no 
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danger to be feared from him, as the 
ominous scent of iron was lacking ; so, 
rising to his feet, he stretched himself 
and yawned, and then walked care- 
lessly out of the entrance of his cave, 
frightening away a little jackal who 
intended to follow him hunting, and 
had not expected him out quite so 
soon. 

He soon found the newcomer, an old, 
wrinkled Koorku jungle man, and 
watched him pass beneath the rock on 
which he lay and then come back 
driving a strayed goat, which, with the 
tr ie perversity of its kind, had managed 
to find its way from above into the 
Andhera Kora. They passed not a 
dozen yards from him, within an easy 
spring, quite unconscious of his pre- 
sence. But the idea of attacking them 
never entered the tiger’s mind, and 
after watching the old man’s struggles 
with the goat for a minute or two he 
drew back silently, making his way 
through the undergrowth, and finally 
laid down in a thicket on the edge of 
a grass slope on which a number of 
jungle fowl were feeding. 

It was much too early to begin 
hunting properly as yet, but as he was 
awake he thought he would amuse him- 
self by trying to catch one of the wild 
chickens. They were only a mouthful 
to eat, but were remarkably nimble 
and alert, and the killing of one 
afforded a good preliminary exercise to 
the serious work of the night. 

The sun had dipped before he had 
his chance, and, having disposed of the 
plump hen who had fallen to his paw, 
he walked off towards the Titan’s 
staircase which he used, and while still 
some distance from it he heard a sudden 
panic among the grey langurs who had 
been sitting at the top of it. How- 
ever, he was not the cause of it, for as 
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he looked up ne saw that the monkeys 
were staring and gesticulating away 
from him as they fled. There was 
evidently some other formidable thing 
close at hand, and, hurrying forward, 
Bagh-Wagh bounded quickly up the 
lichen-covered rocks. 

A venomous snarl greeted him as he 
appeared at the top. The cause of the 
monkeys’ excitement was Taindwa, the 
giant panther, a huge, spotted cateran, 
measuring almost as many inches as 
Bagh-Wagh’s own mate, though 
markedly smaller about the head, and 
more lightly built, a much finer animal 
than Bor-bacha, the common panther, 
but every bit as shameless a criminal. 
He killed wild game very occasionally, 
but though he was big and strong 
enough to tackle a bull sambhur, he 
much preferred raiding the herds of 
the luckless villagers, and rumour said 
that he was not always satisfied with 
the cattle. 

Bagh-Wagh knew him well, and had 
a violent aversion for him for two 
principal reasons—the first because he 
was always meeting him or the un- 
mistakable signs of his presence. He 
did not mind who ranged his district 
so long as they kept out of his way ; 
but Taindwa cared not two straws for 
anyone, human or animal, and took no 
trouble to hide himself. The second 
reason was the panther’s habit of cattle 
killing. In a dim, half-reasoning way 
Bagh-Wagh realised that interfering 
with man’s convenience meant inter- 
ference on the part of man. Although 
he had never been fired at, he had 
known what it was to be driven by 
beaters more than once, and had no 
desire to repeat the experience. 

He would gladly have rid the jungle 
of Taindwa, but though the panther 
snarled at him whenever he met him, 
he knew better than to risk a battle 
with the tiger, and Bagh-Wagh could 
no more have caught him than he 
could have caught the shadow of a 
wind-driven cloud. He knew this well 
enough, and so, as he could not teach 
the panther manners, he looked right 
through him, as if he had not been 
there at all, and then went off up the 
Kora at the long, swift, striding walk 
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which eats up the miles without noticing 
them, and enables a tiger to range over 
a district as large as Middlesex. He 
had something better to think of just 
then than ill-conditioned spotted cattle 
killers. 

He found it early that night. Before 
he had gone two hundred yards from 
Taindwa the night wind brought him 
news of food afoot as he skirted the 
lower slopes of a small spur, a message 
which in a way surprised him almost 
as much as the one he had received 
early in the evening, for it came from 
a herd of sambhur, creatures almost as 
shy of man as himself, and the last 
thing he had expected to find at the 
spot. 

However, there they were, and s0, 
as silent as a ghost, the huge cat crept 
forward along the base of the hill, 
almost on his belly, his huge muscles 
rippling under his satin-like skin along 
his loins and back and on his shoulders 
as a cornfield ripples in the wind. 
Every now and then he gazed keenly 
up the face of the khud, but not till he 
was within a bare mile of the nearest 
house in the station did he see the dim 
shadows against the sky line and hear 
the faint rustle of movement as they 
went slowly along the ridge above him. 

A tiger moving about a hard-floored 
cage makes almost as much noise as a 
clumsily booted man stumping along a 
pavement ; but, in spite of his weight, 
he can go up a hillside strewn with 
stones, dried sticks, and leaves as 
noiselessly as a domestic cat om a 
tennislawn. Bagh-Wagh was five hun- 
dred pounds of bone and solid muscle, 
but the sambhur, keen-eared though 
they were, heard not a sound as he 
crept up behind a shoulder of the khud 
and came on all-unsuspecting towards 
the thicket in which he had come to 
ambush. 

In a minute or two he could see 
them individually, and had marked 
down his victim, a plump doe, who 
seemed to be shaping the nearest course 
to his hiding-place. He lay tidily 
collected, like a tomcat by a fire, not 
in the least as if about to kill, the only 
sign of excitement about him being 
the twitching of the tip of his tail as 
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it lay beside him. The sambhur were _ slightly curled up, and with the tip of 
in no hurry, and a wild thing is not his tail twitching stiffly from side to 
like a man. In the manner’6f speak- side. The big panther had evidently 
ing, it never strings the bow till just fed well, and seemed on capital terms 
before it is going to shoot. But the with himself, and, having forty yards 
moment came at last; Bagh-Wagh’s of water between himself and the tiger, 
muscles grew tense, he lifted himself he felt at liberty to indulge in’ his 
slightly off the ground, raised one paw natural bad manners to his heart’s 
once or twice, and in another instant content. 
would have shot on to his victim like However, Bagh-Wagh was an aristo- 
an arrow from its string, when the  crat, and so, after one glance, he took 
peace of the night was suddenly broken no further notice of the cattle thief, 
by a shrill cry from someone in mortal but drank his fill, and then turned 
fear in the valley behind him. away to spend the rest of the night 
It was strangled even as it began, rambling about and taking whatever 
but it was enough for the sambhur. came his way. He had not gone far, 
Nothing screams like that in the jungle however, before a message came to him 
without a certain reason, and only one, which made him freeze instantaneously. 
for doing so, and with one accord the Motionless as a statue, he sniffed the 
deer swung round, away from Bagh- tainted air, and as he did so a strange 
Wagh, and made off. They halted for new feeling of excitement, not alto- 
a second or two after going a few score gether pleasurable and quite incom- 
yards and turned back, but were off prehensible, came over him. 


again before the tiger could take any It was man again, but man under 
action, and the hunter neither saw nor circumstances altogether new to him, 
winded them again. and as he realised this he felt that he 


Tigers do not swear when some irre- must investigate this new phase of 
sponsible individual spoils their stalk, things and find out the explanation of 
but, nevertheless, Bagh-Wagh was it. He found it, about a hundred 
furious, and it would have gone harde yards down the khud, a little way off 
with the disturber of his peace had he*?the footpath; it had once been the 
come across him. However, he did** poor old goat herd, and when he was 
not even know what had caused the near it he knew quite well who the 
shriek, and, not feeling inclined to criminal was, and why Taindwa had 
investigate, he set out on a fresh stalk, 1-oked so pleased. The old man had 
and an hour or so later found a sounder had a good deal of trouble with the 
of wild pig, and killed a fat two-year- goat, and Taindwa had met him when 
old sow. he had at last persuaded it to climb 

He did not leave very much for the up out of the pit. The murderer had 
little jackal, who had been following not touched the goat. 
him all this time, but the sow satisfied One sniff and look was enough tor 
him, and he turned back on his tracks Bagh-Wagh, and he turned and made 
to a spring-fed pool, the only drinking- off. The scent of human blood, which 
place for miles in the dry weather he had never experienced before, 
before the rains. A startled cackling seemed to intuxicate him, but it scared 
yap and a rush as he approached told him as well. One of his strongest In- 
him that he had been winded by a_ stincts told him that man, weak though 
hyena, who thought discretion the he was, stood on a plane above od 
better part of valour, and when he and in the dim, misty light of his mind 
arrived he had the tank all to himself. _ he realised that a great crime had been 

He had hardly begun to lap, how- done, for which man would exact 4 
ever, before a sound no human being _ severe reckoning sooner or later. 
could have heard made him raise his One great difference between men 
head, and, looking up, he saw Taindwa_ and animals consists in the rapidity 
approaching the opposite shore of the with which animals make up thet 
pool, staring insolently at him, his lips minds. Bagh-Wagh made his up at 
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once, and the decision he arrived at 
was that a district in which man killing 
was indulged in was likely to be an 
uncomfortable home, and he did not 
wait to act upon it. He went straight 
away, striding rapidly up and down 
the teak-clad hills, and dawn found him 
twenty miles from the scene of the 
murder, in a district in which even 
natives were rarely seen and white men 
to all intents and purposes never. 


i. 


As soon as Taindwa was quite sure 
that the coast was clear he took over 
the Andhera Kora as his headquarters. 
He had long coveted the fastness as a 
refuge, but, insolent though he was, 
he knew better than to intrude as long 
as the tiger was there. A casual visit 
was one thing, permanent residence 
another, and he knew that had he 
taken up his quarters there the tiger 
would not have rested till he had put 
the question of right to the narrow 
valley to the test of battle. Strong and 
active though he was, Taindwa knew 
better than to risk a combat with a 
tiger of twice his weight. 

He killed no more human beings for 
some time, but he took regular toll of 
the flocks, and the tale of his misdeeds 
was duiy reported at the Tehsildar’s 
office, where a normally thick-headed 
native clerk, as usual, conscientiously 
recorded the murder of the Koorku 
and the losses in goats and heifers to 
the discredit of the tiger. One even- 
ing, however, when on his way to finish 
eating a heifer he had killed in the 
morning, he came upon a native girl 
going home alone along a jungle path. 
The temptation was too strong for him. 
He gathered himself together for the 
latal spring, but even as he was about 
to launch himself at her a better idea 


-occurred to him, and, as silent as a 


shadow, he slipped out of the jungle 
on to the track in front of her. 

She had been plodding along, quite 
unconscious of her surroundings, as is 
the way of natives, and almost ran into 
Taindwa before she saw him. But a 
low snarl told her of his presence, and, 
catching sight of him, she sprang back 
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with a terrified cry, and then stood 
still, as if paralysed, gazing in stupefied 
terror at the huge spotted cat, who lay 
a few yards from her, his pitiless yellow 
eyes fixed on hers, with his lips drawn 
back from his white fangs, and with 
his muscles tense and his tail twitching 
as if about to spring. 

But Taindwa had no intention of 
attacking her at once. The sight of 
the terror he inspired was far too great 
a pleasure to be lightly foregone for 
the mere satisfaction of killing, and he 
lay absolutely motionless for nearly a 
minute. Then he sprang, but only as 
afeint. Checking himself in the middle 
of his leaj, he dropped on all fours not 
a yard from his victim, and crouched 
again to enjoy the contemplation of 
her agony of fear. 

This time, however, his cruelty de- 
feated itself. The double shock caused 
by the huge panther’s appearance and 
by his false attack had been more than 
the girl could stand. She started back 
a pace, swayed for a moment, and 
then fell in a heap on the path. The 
gale was OVET ; it was useless to waste 
any more time, and, with a swift 
movement, he flung himself on his 
victim, and the murder was done. 

But his triumph was very short- 
lived. The girl had been one of a 
party, and, though she had dropped 
behind, her friends were not far off, 
and had heard her cry; but, being 
slow-witted jungle folk, they did not 
grasp the situation, and it did not 
occur to them to take action until they 
had discussed the case in all its bear- 
ings, and while they were doing so 
Taindwa had struck the poor girl down. 

But he had hardly seized her to drag 
her away when he heard a sudden out- 
cry, and as he looked up a heavy 
stone took him fair and square in the 
ribs. The girl’s companions had rushed 
back, and, though he tried for a moment 
to overawe them, they charged home 
to her rescue. Though not remark- 
able for courage individually, low-caste 
jungle men are plucky enough in pack. 

Whack, whack, whack! The heavy 
six-foot bamboos fell upon him with 
merciless force, and with an undignified 
yelp of dismay Taindwa dropped his 
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victim and scuttled away, just as if he 
had been no more than a scavenger 
jackal being pelted away from a village 
refuse heap. 

There is no surer way of turning an 
animal into a man killer than that of 
allowing it to escape wounded. Wild 
things have good memories, and angry 
resentment for injury is as natural to 
them as to us. Taindwa had received 
no more than a very thorough beating, 
but it was enough. The perverted man 
slaying instinct was in him already ; 
and as he made his way to his refuge, 
very sore both in mind and body, he 
made up his mind to get his own back 
in full for the treatment he had received. 

He wasted no time about beginning 
The village head man had hardly re- 
ported the killing of the girl—put down 
to a tiger, of course—when another 
man came in and announced the slaying 
of a woodcutter. Four days later he 
carried off a child, two days after that 
an old man, and then, as a climax, he 
killed the post-office runner carrying the 
Europe mails for the sahibs, who had not 
long come up to the little hill station. 

Had Taindwa only known it, it 
would. have been better for him to have 
killed any number of jungle folk rather 
than that mail runner. Sudden and 
violent death is too near and real a 
thing to us at all times in the East for 
us to be much moved by so very usual 
an occurrence as the killing of a few 
jungle natives by wild animals. But 
we must have our English letters and 
papers, or know the reason why, and 
when that mail did not arrive, and the 
cause of its non-arrival became known, 
the audacious marauder was sentenced 
to die, and shikaries were sent out at 
once to arrange for the execution of 
the sentence. 

Taindwa knew nothing of this, of 
course, and even had he done so he 
had quite enough just then to occupy 
his mind to the exclusion of everything 
else. He had gone back to his fastness 
at dawn on the day after he had killed 
the mail runner, when the preliminaries 
of the campaign against him were in 
full swing, and was striding insolently 
across the open ground on his way to 
the cave which had once been Bagh- 
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Wagh’s home, when a message sud- 
denly came to his nostrils which made 
him freeze and set every hair on his 
painted hide on end. 

There was no mistaking it ; it came 
from Bagh-Wagh himself, who had re- 
turned to his old lair, drawn by a sort 
of home-sickness after several weeks of 
exile. He had arrived during the night, 
while Taindwa was out, and the first 
thing he had noticed was traces of the 
usurper in every direction. He was 
not a bad-tempered animal, as tigers 
go, but this upset him altogether, and, 
having killed and eaten his fill himself, 
and knowing that Taindwa would re- 
turn, he set himself down to wait for 
him to give him the lesson he had been 
longing to give him for months. 

He had been close to Taindwa, and 
about to spring, when the latter had 
winded him, but the panther was not 
slow to grasp his rival’s amiable inten- 
tions, and without a moment’s hesita- 
tion he had turned and started back 
for the giant stairway. But Bagh- 
Wagh had no intention of being baulked 
in his revenge. He knew quite well 
what the panther’s point would be, 
and raced off for it under covert, and, 
arriving first, sprang on to Taindwa 
just as he was about to leap up the rocks. 

There was no fight at all in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Taindwa 
saw the great striped mass hurtling 
towards him just in time to escape the 
strangling, neck-breaking grip and no 
more, and he made his mark in four 
big furrows down the tiger’s head as 
he was seized. But he was rolled over 
and worried as easily as a house cat by 
a bull terrier, and though he managed 
eventually to break away and escape, 
the great tiger did his work thoroughly 
and well. At last he had caught the 
outlaw who had flouted and insulted 
him for months, and he gave full play 
to his hatred and resentment before 
Taindwa managed to escape him. 

Bagh-Wagh followed his victim for 
a short distance, but he could not vie 
with the active panther, sore wounded 
though he was, on the hillside, and ina 
few seconds he lost sight of him. 
However, he did not care. He was 
conscious of having done a good day's 
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work, and, feeling grimly pleased with 
himself, he went off to the pool two 
miles away, although the sun was 
already well above the horizon. 

He drank long and deep, and then, 
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his home, he found a convenient hiding- 
place and laid down to sleep. 

It must have been nearly mid-day 
when he was aroused by a sudden in- 
distinct tumult in the distance. Alert 


“At last he had caught the cutiaw who had flouted and insulted him for months, and he gave “full rlay 
to his hatred and resentment.” 


lying down in a shallow, he rolled over 
and over to wash his wounds, till a 
native appeared on the other side of 
the pool and drove him to covert. By 
this time the sun was high, and, feeling 
disinclined to go back in the heat to 


at once, he lifted his great ruffled head 
and listened, and as he did so a great 
sense of uneasiness came over him. 
He had heard that peculiar sound 
before, and recognised it at once. It was 
the uproar made by a line of beaters. 
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preservation strongly, but, neverthe- 
less, he never hurries unduly, and 
Bagh-Wagh set off at no more than a 
brisk walk. After going a hundred 
yards or so he turned up the khud to 
go over into the next ravine, but a 
sudden clatter made him look up, a 
thing wild animals do but seldom, and 
he discovered that the trees along the 
ridge were occupied by natives beating 
empty tins, and, what was worse, 
when he tried the opposite ridge, he 
found it similarly occupied. He could 
have passed them easily, but there was 
open ground all round them, and he had 
a constitutional dislike to letting him- 
self knowingly be seen by human beings. 

Accordingly he went on up the Kora, 
feeling very bad tempered indeed, till 
suddenly an eddy in the midday breeze 
brought him a message which pulled 
him up sharp, just as he was entering 
a wide open space. It was a man, and 
a white man at that, and with it the 
eminous scent of iron which he had 
noticed before when being thus driven 
and which he vaguely connected with 
danger to himself. 

He hesitated only a second, and then, 
whipping round, he plunged into covert 
again. But as he did so there was a 
crash like that of thunder, only shorter 
and sharper, and something swished 
past him and landed with a plop in a 
tree trunk close by. He had never 
been shot at before, but he did not 
require the teaching of experience to 
assist his instinct as to his danger, 
and he raced out of the unpleasant 
neighbourhood as fast as he could. 

He pulled up after going a hundred 
yards or so, and after a careful investi- 
gation, as he could no longer perceive 
any trace of a white man, he set off 
along the khudside in some under- 
growth just below a terrace, the best 
road for covert, but the worst for him 
at that moment, for it led past a huge 
mango tree, twenty feet up which was 
a curious erection of boughs in the 
fork of a big limb. 

However, he never saw it and the 
wind played him false this time, and 
it was not till he was level with it that 
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the ominous scent drifted down to him. 
He paused just for one instant, no 
more, but it was enough for the young 
subaltern in the machan. burning to 
bag his first tiger. The thunder-like 
sound broke the midday stillness of 
the jungle again, but Bagh-Wagh never 
heard it. He was not ten yards from the 
muzzle of the rifle, and the heavy express 
bullet took him at the nape of the neck, 
smashing his spine and the base of his 
skull, killing him instantly, long before 
the sound was able to reach his ears, 


Late that evening a wizened, brown 
forest officer came into the little station 
club and found a number of men en- 
joying the generosity of a young sub- 
altern of native cavalry, who seemed 
more than usually pleased with life. 

“ Hullo, what’s up, Dickson ?” he 
said. ‘“ Will I have a drink? With 
pleasure. But why this jollification ?” 

“We're celebrating the death of the 
man-eater,” said one of the men. 
‘Dickson bagged him this morning, his 
first, so we are celebrating the occasion.” 

“What man-eater?”’ queried the 
forest officer. 

“The beggar that killed the post- 
man,”’ said Dickson. ‘‘ Some of these 
jungle wallahs said it was a panther, 
but it was a tiger right enough, of 
course. My shikari saw him drinking 
this morning and tracked him down, 
and we got up a beat at once, and | 
had the luck to bag him. It was a rum 
thing, though ; he had had a fight quite 
recently. One of his ears was badly 
torn and he had a number of deep, 
fresh scratches on him.” 

The forest officer laughed silently. 

‘““Man-eater!’’ hesaid. ‘ The tigers 
in this province don’t kill men, at least 
I haven’t known one do so for a good 
many years. The real offender was 
the biggest panther I’ve ever seen, 
which I killed to-day, five or six miles 
out. He’s been doing all the murders, 
as all ray people knew, and the tiger 
had evidently caught him, for he was 
frightfully mauled and nearly all in 
when I shot him.—You’ve killed the 
policeman, so to speak, instead of the 
criminal.” 
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“The Hooligan.” 
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THE DEATH IN THE CONDEMNED CELL. 


Tue GOVERNOR OF THE Prison (Mr. Wyn Weaver) has informed Nat Solly, the young hooligan under sentence 


f death (Mr. James Welch), that he is reprieved. 


Solly, after gazing wildly around, shrieks, “‘Commuted! Penal servitude—then—then—I'm not to be hung! 


I'mtolive!’’ (Drops senseless on the floor ) 


Tue Doctor (looking up to the Governor): ‘* Heart failure."’ 


“Dead ?”’ 
“Yes. Dead.” 


GOVERNOR 
Doctor 


THE 
BY H. M. 


HE decision of the King and 
Queen to command a music-hall 
performance in Edinburgh, as 

one of the festivities connected with 
their Majesties’ State visit to the Scot- 
tish capital in July, is the climax of one 
of the most remarkable artistic and 
popular reforms of our time. Forty 
years ago people shook their heads sadly 
as they remarked of Tom, Dick, or 
Harry, that he “‘ went to the music- 
halls.” It was one way of saying that 
he was on the road to perdition. It 
implied that he was in the habit of fre- 
quenting Caves of Harmony, where 
drinking went on busily all the evening, 
encouraged by a bibulous-looking gentle- 
man in an arm-chair, who, sitting with 
a wooden hammer in his hand, was in 
the habit of loudly striking a table in 
lront of him after each performance, 
and, when order was secured, crying in 
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a loud voice, “Gentlemen, give your 
orders, please. The waiter is in the 
room.” A _ picture of this strange 
portent was contained in a verse, more 
descriptive than elegant, of a ditty 
called ‘‘ The Song of a Swindler,”’ which 
Sir Francis Burnand wrote for a 
burlesque of “Bluebeard” at the 
Gaiety, and Mr. Edward Terry used to 
sing twenty-five years ago, and which 
ran as follows : 


I became a thin and spare man, 

Qu'te a sort of Robert Macaire man, 

And I filled the post of chairman 
At a music-hall. 

See me with my hammah ! 

It was quite a drammah ! 

How I led applause, my boys, 

And did enforce the laws, my boys- 
Drank gin, brandy, and champagne, oh ! 
Said, ‘“‘ Mr. Squash will oblige again, oh ! ”’ 
So successful was my reign, oh ! 
At a music-hall. 


At the time Mr. Terry sang this the 
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music-hall chairman had practically the latter decorated with huge splashes 
passed away, so far as London was of bathos: fervidly patriotic ditties: 
concerned, though here and there he _ stump orations by pseudo-ethiopians : 
still survived in the provinces, as, for conjuring and juggling displays ; step- 
example, at the old Oxford music-hall, dancing ; knockabout patter, and so 
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IN THE CONDEMNED CELL, 


LATHERS THE WARDER (Mr. Leslie Carter): ‘‘ Dreams about the poor girl ? ’’ . 

Nat Sotty (the hooligan under sentence of death for murdering his sweetheart) (Mr. James Welch): * Abaht 
‘er. Nofear! It's one dream that comes every bloomin’ night, and sometimes twicest a night and more! There s 
the Court—not a regular proper Court such as one’s seen ever so many times, but a Court half-a-mile acrost, an’ a 
quarter-a-mile deep, wiv a red judge eversofar off in the middle ; 'undred jurymen on one side, a couple of undred 
lawyers on the other—the jury noddin’ their 'eads all the time, and the lawyers noddin’ their 'eads and the public 
noddin’ their ‘eads—all a-noddin’ at once, 'cept the old judge. Ane ses, ses 'e, ‘ Prisoner at the bar,’ ses ‘e, them 
jurymen has found you guilty, and blow me if I ain't o’ their way of thinking,’ ses 'e, ‘ and this ere’s the sentence, 
ses 'e, an’ ’e claps a black cap on his napper and ‘is two arms stretches out o’ his red togs—an’ they grows longer 

and longer —quarter-a-mile long they grows—till ‘is fists is close to me froat."’ 


in New Road, Brighton. The ordinary forth: with melancholy-k oking waiters 
programme, however, remained pretty moving about among the audience all 
much the same as it had been for the while, supplying Banbury cakes, 
decades—comic and serio-comic songs, Abernethy biscuits, and “drinks.” It 
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Miss Ellaline Terris:in “Joan of Arc.” 
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was not a very intellectual entertain- 
ment ; and John Bull was not in the 
habit of taking his wife to it very much ; 
still less often did he take his daughters. 
When he did, it so happened that they 
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the theatre, and to regard the music: 
hall as the special preserve of himself 
and his married or unmarried cronies, 
And this was little more than twenty- 
five years ago! : 
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[Alfred Ellis & Walery. 


Mr. Harry Grattan and Mr. G. P. Huntley in *‘ Buying a Gun.” 


seldom came out the worse for the ex- 
perience, for any vulgarity in the pro- 
gramme was generally too genial and 
blatant to be contaminating in any 
subtle way. As a rule, however, he 
preferred to escort his womankind to 





To-day the entertainment at a leading 
music-hall combines all the musical, 
dramatic, and scenic arts of the theatre 
and shows them at their best. The 
orchestra is as good as any in London, 
accompanies beautifully, and contri- 






































butes in its ‘‘ selection” in the middle 
of the programme one of the most 
applauded items of the evening. Whole 
acts from grand opera are given with all 
the care and effect of Covent Garden 
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and the stalls and boxes of such houses 
as the Palace, the Alhambra, and the 
Empire present in every respect as 
brilliant an appearance night after night 
as those of any theatre in the land. 
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Mr. Harry Grattan and Mr. @. 


itself. The most famous dancers in the 
World pirouette there; and leading 
actors and actresses appear in them 
by the score in short plays. The old 
disinclination to take ladies to a music- 
hall has become as extinct as the dodo; 





[Alfred Ellis and Wallery. 
P. Huntley in ‘* Buying a Gun." 


People say they get a longer and better 
show for their money in a music-hall 
than in a theatre. One or two of the 
“turns”’ may, it is true, be dull, but the 
majority are pretty sure to be smart, 
On the other hand, in the case of a 
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stupid play it is generally stupid from 
beginning to end, and the only chance 
of pleasure lies in walking out and going 
elsewhere. Consequently, not in London 
only, but in every city and town in the 
kingdom, the music-hall is nearly in- 
variably prosperous, while the theatre 
is only too often the reverse. The 


situation is really becoming rather an 
alarming one for our theatrical managers, 
and they will do well to consider it with 
all the gravity and intelligence of 
which they are capable. 

The flight of famous actors and 
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a murderer in the condemned cell has 
electrified London; and Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones’s one-act play, “ The 
Knife,’’ was specially written for Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier and Miss Violet Van- 
brugh as a music-hall sketch, and was 
duly produced by them at the Palace 
amid the luxurious shiverings of the 
public, who dearly like now and then 
to have their hair set standing on end, 
and their nerves creeping with the ex- 
pectation of something terrible about 
to take place. Miss Evelyn Millard has 
had “ Madame Butterfly’ cut down 
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actresses to “‘ the halls”’ and the con- 
sent of leading dramatists to write 
plays specially suited to the new con- 
ditions are the most significant of all 
the signs of this wonderful renaissance. 
Sarah Bernhardt herself has appeared 
at the Coliseum, and is coming back 
this year ; Giovanni Grasso, the great 
Sicilian actor, is due this month at the 
Hippodrome ; Sir William Gilbert, the 
doyen and master of English writers 
for the theatre of our time, has written 
a strange and terrible little play called 
“ The Hooligan ”’ for Mr. James Welch, 
in which his marvellous acting as 
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Miss Evelyn Millard and Miss Mabel Knowles in ‘‘Madame Butterfly.” 


to the dimensions of a tragedietta (if 
we can speak of a “ comedietta,’”” why 
not also of a “ tragedietta ” ?) and has 
appeared in it at the Palace and else- 
where, and wrung the hearts of her 
audiences with the pathos of her acting 
as the deserted little Japanese ‘‘ wife.” 
Mr. Seymour Hicks and Miss Ellaline 
Terriss have almost entirely given up 
the theatres for the halls. The former has 
enacted many parts, from a “ potted 

Richard III. to a pugilistic peer, and 
displays great form as Lord Eversleigh 
in “ The Winner,” holding his own with 
the gloves in a very well-contrived scene 


























depicting the theatre of the National 
Sporting Club, amid the excited cheers 
of a house full of sportsmen. And Miss 
Terriss has just added the romantic and 
tragic figure of Joan of Arc to her 
music-hall repertoire, and looks as 
pretty as a picture in her suit of shining 
armour. 

Mr. G. P. Huntley and Mr. Harry 
Grattan have lately been convulsing 
the Tivoli public in a most diverting 
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sending audiences in every part of the 
kingdom into roars of laughter over 
her oddities in Major Guggisberg’s 
farce, ‘‘ The Black Mark,” an adapta- 
tion from the Italian. And among 
other well-graced players who have 
appealed to the public in the “ variety ”’ 
atmosphere of smoke and song are 
Mr. Laurence Irving, Mr. Herbert 
Waring, Miss Lottie Venne, Mr. Lyn 
Harding, Miss Sara Allgood, Mr. 
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skit called “ Buying a Gun,” in which 
Mr. Huntley impersonates an aristo- 
cratic “sportsman’’ who has never 
handled a gun in his life, but has been 
invited to a shoot, and doesn’t want to 
go without a gun and without knowing 
something about ‘‘ how to fire it off, 
don’t you know.” Miss Decima Moore, 
after many triumphs in comic opera 
and modern comedy, has also taken 
to the halls, and has for some time been 





Mr. Seymour Hicks as Lord Eversleigh in “‘ The Winner.” 
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Matheson Lang, Miss Ethel Irving, 
Mr. Granville Barker, Miss Marie George, 
Mr. Lewis Waller, Miss Mabel Hack- 
ney, Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Miss Grace 
Lane, Mr. Jerrold Robertshaw, Mr. 
George Graves, Mr. George Grossmith, 
jun., and Mr. Edmund Payne. The 
defection, even temporarily, of such a 
group of artists as this cannot but 
involve a rather serious weakening of 
the attractiveness of the playhouse. 
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And now comes the question : Why 
this exodus from the Theatres to the 
Halls? Well, there are many circum 
stances which explain it. One very 
important one is the fact that a well- 
known actor, who has secured a good 
sketch, is almost certain of a good 
engagement—that is to say, a long and 
a well-paid one. There is practically 
none of the dreary experience, known 
so well in the theatre, as a play being 
laboriously rehearsed for weeks, and 
then “coming off” after a run of a 
month or even less. There is none of 
that horribly depressing ordeal known 
as playing to empty benches, for the 
music-halls are nearly always full. 
There is, as a rule, a friendlier and more 
intimate relationship between the actor 
and the music-hall public than exists 
between player and people in the 
regular theatre. Then, again, the de- 
light and glory of being a “star”’ is 
infinitely easier of attainment in the 
music-hall than in the _ playhouse. 


Once more, the greater freedom of the 


music-hall stage allows an actor to 
broaden his style, vary his effects from 
night to night, and generally experi- 
mentalise, until he gets his perform- 
ance “right.” The effect of this 
on his art is felt to be highly beneficial. 
And, finally, as to salaries. It is 
nothing out of the way for a popular 
actor or actress to be paid £200, £250, 
or even £300 a week. It is true, he 
or she has to pay the salaries of the 
author and company out of that sum. 
But, as the concordat agreed upon in the 
year 1906 between the _ theatrical 
managers and the leading music-hall 
proprietors limits the length of a 
music-hall sketch to thirty minutes (or 
forty at the outside), and the number 
of speaking parts in it to six, such 
salary lists are not, as a. rule, very 
heavy. A well-known author of a 
successful sketch will be paid from 
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£30 to {50 a week for it, and even more, 
as long as it runs. 

What is to be the final effect of this 
new and powerful rival upon the 
prosperity of the Theatre? There are 
those who say that the regular play- 
house as we know it—with its half 
guinea stalls, practically compulsory 
evening dress, comparatively brief and 
possibly dull entertainment, and stern 
veto on tobacco—is doomed ; and that 
in another ten years every one of them 
will have been converted into Palaces, 
Empires, Alhambras, and Oxfords. I 
don’t believe it. “After all, there are 
still a few hundred thousand people 
in the country who ask for something 
better than snippets as an evening’s 
theatrical entertainment, and the great 
works of our dramatists, past, present, 
and to come, will never be played to 
empty benches. The fact of the matter 
is that the music-hall has one charm, 
the theatre has another. One appeals 
to a certain mood, the other appeals 
to a different one. Barrie and Shaw, 
Pinero and Galsworthy, Maugham and 
Davies, Jones and Besier, Raleigh and 
Sims, will be able to command a 
public so long as they have something 
to tell them, even though its exposition 
should need four acts and fill a whole 
evening. But, for all that, managers 
will have to keep an eye on the halls 
and on their own doings as well. 
They will have to bring out better 
plays (never has a season been so rich 
in utterly hopeless pieces as the past 
six months) ; and perhaps they will 
have to reduce their prices to the level 
of the music-hall and of the theatres 
of the Continent. In conclusion, I am 
confident that the theatre as an institu- 
tion will live. And I am equally confi- 
dent that managers who prove that they 
cannot manage will go down, one after 
the other, like ninepins, before the 
flood of the music-hall’s popularity. 
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A LOVE ROMANCE 


BY J. HURST 


[ILLUSTRATED BY RALPH CLEAVER. 


ae F course, maiden aunts are de- 
testable creatures, whatever 


people may pretend,’ said 
Enid. ‘I have had two, so I ought to 
know. They are always finding out 


that you have done something to which 
they can take exception. Either you 
have danced too much with one person 
at a ball, or danced too little with 
another, or the piece you have last been 
to at the theatre was not a proper one 
for young girls, or you have been 
spending far too much on dress this 
season—something or other all the 
time. But Aunt Elise isn’t a bit like 
that——” 

“T’m glad to hear it, Enid.” 

‘ . not a bit like it. In the first 
place, she’s a widow, and only thirty- 
one. And most of the time she has 
lived abroad, where well, where 
people do certain things that they don’t 
do in Brixton.” 

“Which is where maiden aunts live, 
I suppose ? ”’ 

“Mine did, so I have always asso- 
ciated them together. And Aunt Elise 
is simply too charming for words. The 
last six months I have seen quite a lot 
of her up in town, and I always 
promised her that you and she should 
meet. So that now that she has gone 
(own into the country and asked me to 
come and stay the week-end with 
her, I thought it would be a nice thing 
if you aeroplaned me to Seaton to-day. 
Then you can see her and she can see 
you... . Jim, don’t you think I’m 
driving well to-day ?” 

The “Dexter and Banbury” was 
certainly doing its duty by us, and the 
slight swish of the air under the planes 
made music to my ears. We had started 





AEROPLANE 





FOR TWO. 


RENFREW—WIDOW. 


OF THE FUTURE. 


HAYES. 


from town at eleven o’clock in the 
morning, had lunch at Salisbury, and 
now, an hour later, I had resigned the 
driving-seat to Enid, and allowed her to 
take me placidly along. There was a 
satisfaction in leaning back in the com- 
fortable seat, watching the sunlight play 
wantonly about Enid’s dress and face. 

“Yes,” I agreed. ‘“‘ Thanks to a 
second-cousin’s able tuition, you have 
acquired a certain proficiency in the 
art.” 

Enid gave a little pout. ‘‘ Of course, 
you have done it all,”’ she protested. 
‘“Why can’t you allow me some of the 
credit ?”’ 

‘TI do, Enid.” 

‘“T have driven other aeros, I have 
had other instructors,” she continued. 

“What, Enid ?” cried I. ‘“ When ? 
Where ?’ 

“Yes, and I don’t mind if you do 
know it,” she said almost crossly. “ But 
I don’t want to continue the discus- 
sion. I was telling you about Aunt 
Elise, and how charming she is. I be- 
lieve, Jim, she wants me down for some 
especial reason, to tell me some especial 
thing.” 

‘““ What especial thing ?” 

“T don’t know; I can only guess. 
But I have often told her she ought to 
get married again, and perhaps 4 

“You horrible little schemer!”’ I 
exclaimed. 

Enid looked round at me guilelessly. 

“Don’t you believe in marriage, Jim ?”’ 
she asked. 

I gave a melodramatic groan. 

“Some of them,” I said. 

\s for example ? "’ asked my second 
cousin. 

‘“ Don’t tempt me!” I exclaimed. 
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“ You and me, of course.”’ 

*“ Jim, don’t talk like that,” she said. 
‘““ You’ve already proposed to me half a 
dozen times, and invariably had the 
same answer, but I did think, I really 
did think, that an aeroplane would be 
sacred ground.” 

“You started it.”’ 

“‘ By discussing a suitable match for 
Aunt Elise? What nonsense! Let 
me tell you what sort of man I want her 
to marry. He’s to be about her own 
age or a year or two older, very dark, 
with a fine head of hair, and a habit of 
laughing uproariously when he’s amused. 
He must be either a captain in the Army 
or a diplomatist, and he’s to give her 
the jolliest, merriest time conceivable.” 

‘““You’ve mapped it all out. But 
perhaps Aunt Elise may have a choice 
of her own.” 

‘* Tf she’s sensible it will coincide with 
mine,” said Enid. 

Then we were silent and looked down 
at the typically English scenery. I 
never knew how beautiful my land was 
In a motor there 


until I started flying. 
was the ribbon of road in front of oné 
and the hedgerows on either side, hiding 


the view. Here there was a wonder- 
fully coloured map beneath, and a great, 
glorious space on all sides and above. 
There seemed no reason why the moon 
and stars should not be our destina- 
tion. 

In the distance, near the sea-coast, 
another aero, a monoplane, was travel- 
ling in the same direction as we. Taking 
out my glasses, I looked at it. From 
its build I knew it to be a racing Wel- 
leston, an aero which had been brought 
out only the year before, and had made 
a rather wonderful record from South- 
ampton to Monte Carlo. Its main- 
plane had a curious, wing-like shape, 
while its rudder was made in two parts, 
widely angled to each other. 

Enid saw it as soon as I; and 
noticing that it, like ourselves, was 
making for the direction of Seaton, she 
suddenly steered the aero round at a 
sharp angle so as to come closer to it. 

“Careful, Enid, careful!”’ I ex- 
claimed, and involuntarily put out my 
hand to the levers. With her free 
hand she pushed mine aside. 
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“Don’t be foolish, Jim,” she said 
“TI am driving perfectly carefully : 
only, if that aero, on our left, thinks jt 
is going to get to Seaton before us, it 
might as well know that it isn’t.” 

‘“ That is precisely the way accidents 
occur,” I said, “and I thought you 
knew better. There are far too many 
hillocks about to take your curves at 
that angle. Besides, she’s a racing 
Welleston, and can give us fifteen miles 
an hour.” 

Enid’s lips 
momentarily together. 
was all she said. 

In three minutes we were within a 
hundred yards of the mono, and Enid 
turned our course parallel to theirs. 

The manceuvre was quite an obvious 
one, and spoke the word “race” as 
surely as if in speech. I glanced at the 
occupants of the Welleston. The 
chauffeur was seated on the left, and 
on our side was a rather stout man, 
heavily overcoated, and with a bland, 
fat, impassive face. He turned his 
head towards us as we came within 
about fifty yards, and recognising what 
our change of course meant, I suddenly 
saw him give an expansive smile. Then 
he placed a small megaphone to his 
mouth and began to talk to us. 

‘Good afternoon,” he said; “ nice 
day for a fly, isn’t it ?” 

“Don’t answer him,” said Enid to 
me. “ All I want to do is race.” 

“‘ My dear girl, one must observe the 
amenities of the air,” I replied, and 
shouted back to the man: “ Lovely: 
and the country is looking fine.” 

He nodded assent, and I saw him 
with a critical eye glance at the lines of 
my machine. 

‘Nice little touring Dexter you've 
got there,” he said. ‘I believe in 
them. They don’t go fast, but they’re 
steady and are good gliders. I had one 
myself once.” ; 

I heard Enid give a gasp. She 
advanced the ignition, and the six- 
cylinder Antoinette engine throbbed its 
little heart out. We quickened our 
pace, but the mono, after dropping for 
a second behind, came up to us again 
with consummate ease, as the stout 
man gently touched the chauffeur on 


tightened themselves 
“Can she?” 
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For a minute we sailed along 
Then he said : 
not wanting to 


the arm. 
side by side. 

“ You’re—you're 
race us, are you ?” 

“No,” I answered, knowing the 
absurdity of doing so. 

“Yes!” cried Enid emphatically. 

The stout man shook his head half 
sadly. 

“You ladies ; you ladies!’ he com- 
mented. “It can’t be done. Really 
it can’t. This machine of mine is— 
well, just as much faster than yours 
as I like to make it. And I’m not 
bragging.” 

I knew he was speaking the truth ; 
but when Enid’s face wears that 
determined look it is useless to argue 


with her. ‘‘ Show me that it is!’”’ she 
shouted. 
Again the man shook his head. 


‘“ Well, it doesn’t seem polite to a lady, 
and I hate doing it. But if you really 
wish to be convinced r 

Without finishing his sentence he 
made a sign to the chauffeur, and the 
mono suddenly shot ahead, mount- 
ing slightly as it did so, as though 
propelled from the mouth of some 
invisible cannon. The mortification 
depicted on Enid’s face was almost 
pathetic. 

“Enid,” I said, “ here’s a moral in 
practice for you—the recognition of 
one’s limitations. Accept it.” 

My second cousin gave me a glance 
that ought to have withered. ‘‘Coward !” 
she said. 

I leant back in my seat, and, with a 
sigh, watched the unequal contest. 
The mono played with us in the 
tenderest, most galling way. In no 
metaphorical sense it made circles 
round us. Now it darted on. Now it 
lagged behind, and a moment later 
passed us at express speed. It crossed 
our course a quarter of a mile ahead. 
It flew above us; below us. At the 
end of ten minutes it returned to our 
side, as a mother bird might to her 
young. 

There was something very like a 
tear in Enid’s eye as she resigned the 
driving-seat to me. “I think that is 
the most horrid stout man I have ever 
seen,”’ she said, in an outburst of anger. 
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Her conqueror, who luckily could not 
hear her, was speaking to us again. 
“You drive splendidly, young lady, 
and I hope you will allow me to say it. 
Whatever there is in that Dexter and 
Banbury you got out of her. Weight 
for weight, so to speak, she’s a grand 
little flyer, and you couldn’t help being 
just a bit outclassed. Now let’us have 
the pleasure of: your companionship 
for a mile or two.” 

A little mollified by the generous 
praise, which was obviously sincere, 
Enid allowed the angry look in her eyes 
to disappear, though she did not join 
in the conversation in which the man 
and I engaged. We talked of many 
subjects : of flying, of the crops, of the 
Budget and the iniquitously imposed 
tax on aeroplanes. He was going to 
Seaton himself, and I found myself 
speculating as to the man’s locale in 
life. I took him for a dozen things in 
turn, and I finally put him down as a 
particularly well-informed company 
promoter. 

Within a couple of miles of Seaton, 
however, I began to have a notion that 
something was going wrong with my 
aero. It lost speed, the engine began 
to bump, and I couldn’t locate the 
mischief. Finally, almost before | 
knew what had happened, it stopped. 

Enid looked up at me quickly, and in 
an instant I pressed forward the Jever 
that shoots out the descending plane, 
and very slowly we glided down 
towards the earth. We were near the 
sea-coast, and a bare stretch of sand 
unrolled itself invitingly before me. 
For this I made, hovered over it an 
instant to see that the sand was firm, 
and then dropped gently down on it, 
lowering the four “feet” from their 
sockets as I did so. 

Then Enid and I got out. 

She untied the light veil that covered 
her face and looked straight ahead of 
her. 

“TI thought you could drive an 
aeroplane,” she said coldly. 

‘So I can, as no one knows better 
than you. But with that mad racing o! 
yours I expect a bearing has seized and 
got us into this trouble.”’ os 
“ That’s right. Put the blame on me. 
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“T don’t willingly. But she was 
running all right before you took her in 
hand. Anyhow, we are only a mile or 
so from Seaton, and we can easily walk. 
Where’s the other machine ? ” 

I looked up and saw it coming to- 
wards us. Then it landed about fifty 
yards off, and the stout gentleman 
walked up to us. Enid seemed to con- 
sider his doing so as a_ personal 
affront. 

“He’s going to patronise us now,” 
she said. “1 can see it by the way he 
walks. I wish, oh I wish I'd taken 
the train !”’ 

As a matter of fact there was nothing 
farther from his thoughts. He came 
up, and without saying a word joined 
me in an inspection of the machine. It 
was a simple enough injury, a broken 
screw, of a size of which unluckily 
neither he nor I had a spare, though 
we were sure to be able to get one in 
Seaton. 

“ These little things will happen, and 
it’s allinaday’s fly. 1 broke down my- 
self twice last week,’ he remarked 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Let’s all walk into Sea- 
ton. I’ll tell my man to take my 
mono in, and my limbs want a bit of 
stretching.” 

I found that he and I were staying at 
the same inn on the main street, and he 
volunteered the information that he 
had come down on a surprise visit to 
a friend. Enid I accompanied part of 
the way on the road to her Aunt 
Elise, and then I turned back to the 
inn to change into evening dress, for I 
was dining with them an hour later. 

The cottage of Mrs. Renfrew—that 
was Aunt Elise’s name—was on the 
road to Beer, the fishing-village a mile 
and a half along the coast, and I reached 
it, hungry and not a little despondent. 
Enid’s mood had not been a satisfactory 
one since the meeting with the mono- 
plane, and I had looked forward to the 
jolliest week-end imaginable. 

Luckily she was in the best of spirits 
When I arrived, and her aunt was 
nothing less than delightful. She was 
tall, with a mass of beautiful auburn 
hair, and she was dressed—well, as only 
a widow of one-and-thirty can dress. 

“ This is Cousin Jim,” said Enid, in- 
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troducing me, and with, I like to think, 
just a shade of pride in her voice. 


“Come in to dinner, you two 
travelworn voyagers,”’ said her aunt. 

We were served with a very dainty 
little dinner and the Veuve Clicquot , 
was of the right year and cooled to just 
the right temperature. I wished | 
lived in a cottage in the country, with 

. with the right girl there as mistress 
of the house. 

Conversation was brisk, too, and 
Enid in her most motherly mood. 
Considering that her age is but one-and- 
twenty, she had many things in the 
way of advice to give to her elders. 
Mrs. Renfrew had wished to hear some- 
thing of our journey down, but Enid 
refused to allow anything but the 
scantiest information to be given. 

“Tt wasn’t a success,” she said, in her 
most final tone, “and that must 
suffice, aunt. The aero broke down, 
and we met a most objectionable stout 
man. I don’t know his name, and I 
don’t want to.” 

I indignantly took up the cudgels 
on his behalf. 

“‘ How can you say that, Enid?” [| 
protested. “‘He was a very decent 
chap, and a thorough sportsman. Be- 
sides, I may get stout myself when I’m 
a little older.” 

Enid opened wide a pair of amazed 
eyes. 

“However can that affect me?” 
exclaimed she, and then seeing that | 
was going to make a pertinent reply, 
she continued : “ But I want to speak 
to aunt on a much more important 
subject. Aunt, dear, it is time you got 
married again.” 

I chuckled merrily and watched Mrs. 
Renfrew’s amused face. “ You really 
think so ?”’ said the widow. 

“T’m quite sure of it,” answered 
Enid with decision. ‘“‘ You have been 
a widow quite long enough—two and a 
half years to be exact, and you are far, 
far too nice to be wasted.” 

“You... you haven’t decided on 
whom I am to marry, have you?” 
asked her aunt. 

“Tf you mean do I know his name, I 
don’t. If you mean do I know what 
he is to be like, I do.” 
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“It’s not me by any chance, is it, 
Enid ?’’ I said with a feigned anxiety. 

“Tt’s somebody much, much nicer 
than you,” she answered haughtily. 
“‘ No ; the man I have decided you are to 

,marry, aunt, is to be something like 
this.”’ Then she entered upon a de- 
scription of this imaginary individual, 
ticking off on her fingers his various 
characteristics and attainments. It was 
an elaborated form of what she had given 
me earlier in the day, and Mrs. Renfrew 
listened with an obvious interest. 

“So that is the sort of man I am to 
marry ?”’ she said, when the recital 
was finished. 

“That is the sort of man,’ 
young tyrant. 

Mrs. Renfrew rose from her chair— 
dinner was finished—and going to her 
niece knelt down on the floor near her, 
and put her hand in hers. I have a 
very vivid remembrance of the picture; 
for it was a striking one. The soft 
candle-light, the old furniture dimly 
seen as a background, the widow in a 
black lace dress, and Enid in white, 
with her fresh, girlish beauty. 

“Enid,” said Mrs. Renfrew, “ sup- 
posing I were to tell you that I am 
going to be married.” 

Enid gave a little cry of delight. 
“You dear, dear thing!” she ex- 
claimed, turning to her and kissing her. 

“And supposing,” went on_ the 
widow, ‘‘I were to tell you that the 
one I am going to marry—and he is just 
the finest man in the world—was not 
the tiniest, weeniest bit like the man 
you have described—what then ?” 

At that very moment the maid came 
in. ‘‘ If you please, mum, Mr. Welles- 
ton is in the drawing-room to see you,” 
she announced. 

I watched the widow’s face, and saw 
the surprise in it and then the bright 
light. She went to the door, and then 
turned to us. ‘‘ You will forgive me, 
won't you ?”’ she said. ‘I shall only 
be a moment. Mr. Welleston is—is a 
great friend of mine.” Then she left 


’ 


said the 


the room, and us to ourselves. 

Neither of us spoke, and Enid, I dare 
say, imagining it to be a casual visitor, 
was annoyed at the interruption to our 
interesting 


talk. But somehow the 
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name ‘‘ Welleston’”’ had set me think. 
ing, and almost before I knew it, I had 
jumped to a conclusion. ‘“ Enid,” | 
said, ‘it’s just possible that when we 
go into the drawing-room we shall find 
that we know the visitor. If so, I 
want you to—to forget that you have 
ever met him.” , 

A puzzled frown passed over Enid’s 
face. “‘Jim, what do you mean ?”’ she said. 

The re-entry of the maid stopped me 
from answering. She said that Mrs. 
Renfrew would be glad if we would join 
her. We rose and passed out of the 
room. In the hall I whispered to Enid 
to remember what I had told her, and 
the next second we were in the room. 

A single lamp on a table in the 
corner gave but a shrouded light. 
Mrs. Renfrew stood by the fireplace, 
her visitor near the bow window. He 
wore evening dress, with a dinner 
jacket, and it needed but the most 
casual glance on my part to assure me 
as I had suspected—that it was our 
friend of the monoplane. I saw Enid 
give a slight start, and then recover 
herself. Mr. Welleston was looking at 
us, recognition in his eyes. I shook my 
head at him, and saw the answering, 
perplexed look in his eyes. Then he 
suddenly seemed to grasp my meaning. 
For some reason or other we did not 
want him to have met us before. So 
much he understood. 

Then the widow looked up and spoke. 
‘“‘ Arnold,” she said, ‘‘ this is my niece, 
Enid, and this is Mr. James Bryan. 
Enid and James, this is Mr. Welleston, 
the man I am going to marry.” She 
smiled very proudly as she spoke, and 
went over to Mr. Welleston’s side. 

There was a pause before either Enid 
or I answered. I glanced at the man’s 
figure as he stood by the widow, and 
somehow I felt very pleased that these 
two were going to marry. He looked so 
honest, so manly and sincere. 

What Enid felt I cannot tell, but I 
know what she did. She went up to 
Mr. Welleston, put her two hands on 
his shoulders, and smiled up at him. 
“I’m ever so glad to see you,” she 
said, “‘ and, do you know, you are Just 
the sort of man I wanted Aunt to marry. 
Mayn’t I—kiss my uncle ?”’ 

















WHEN STARS WITHDRAW THEIR SHINING. 


BY PATRICK VAUX. 


[LLUSTRATED BY FRED LEIST. 
a OW long will it be till——” 
H But the lips of the speaker 
were suddenly nipped to- 
gether. Startled and appalled, he gazed 
at the master of the ‘ Pleiades.”’ 

Captain Arran shook his head: Very 
gravely he put a hand on Osborne’s 
right shoulder. 

“T do not know,” he replied, ‘ but 
unless she gets steam again in less than 
half an hour she strikes the rocks. Mr. 
Osborne, it’s just this that makes me 
ask you to go to the saloon. Below 
there they don’t know yet, and seeing 
you again at table with them ’Ill give 
‘em something else to occupy their 
tongues and minds with than wondering 
and asking what is going on... . 
They might as well eat their dinner 
first,” he added significantly. 

Osborne nodded assent. He took a 
deep breath as if to steady himself. 

Yet even in the shock of his alarm it 
had come to him, together with a sense 
of irony, that he certainly would be 
tabooed; though Greigg and Baynes, 
and perhaps Alison Prayne, might 
have the temerity to exchange con- 
versation with him. Alison, he felt 
sure, had not been swayed by her 
aunt’s accusation of him. 

What did the bane of it matter 
now? Hungry at heart for sight of 
her face he did not argue with himself. 

“Yes, I’ll step below and do what 
I can to keep them occupied,” he 
replied. “ Your request, captain, is a 
compliment to my self-control.” 


” 
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His eye rested on the tall, sparse 
figure before him. Again Captain 
Arran was bending over the chart, his 
lined face frowning, and the tip of his 
extended forefinger lying upon the reefs 
of doom. 

“Captain Arran,’ Osborne jerked 
out, turning to leave, “do you believe 
I am innocent ?” 

The officer looked up, and, recalling 
his thoughts, gazed at him in silence 
for a few seconds. 

“*Tnnocent,’”’ he repeated ; “ cer- 
tainly I do, sir. As I told you before, 
you have done yourself harm by keep- 
ing aloof from the saloon these last 
three days, though I impressed on ’em 
all you were shifted to the spare berth 
on the bridge deck at your own desire. 
Someone has his knife into you. 
Pte What, Mr. Eyre? Breaksea 
Light now bearing on the port bow ? 
Good God, she’s drifting fast!” 

Bareheaded, the old master sprang 
out with his first officer into the mizzle 
driving down the rising gale, and a 
rush of wind, bursting in by the opened 
door, swept off the table the log desk 
and chart, lead weights, parallels and 
pencils, inkstands, and all. To Osborne 
the thud and squeal of the gale beating 
upon the superstructure and swirling 
round its lee corners rang like the dis- 
cord of a demoniac force exulting at 
man’s helplessness, 

As with hunched shoulders and down- 
bent head he made a dash for the com- 
panion-way, he caught a glimpse of the 
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dim, smothering seas and of the wash 
of green water over the bulwarks of 
the well-deck. Soddenly the steamer 
was drifting to leeward, her fore and 
aft canvas, set for the first time in 
many voyages, serving only to steady 
her erratic rolling. 

Shuddering, Ralph opened his heart 
in silent prayer. 

Below in the engine-room—with its 
floors of iron grating and columnar 
machinery, where in the still warmth 
was the smell of steam, and oil, and 
hot metal, and the unwinking electrics 
gleamed on the polished brass and 
steel of motionless crankhead and con- 
necting rod, cross-head, and eccentric 
strap—the entire staff, stripped to 
trousers and shirt, were working for 
their lives. 

Just after the passengers had sat 
down to dinner the engines had sud- 
denly slowed. Almost before they had 
marked the silencing of that rhythmic 
tramping which had been ceaseless 


since leaving Port Natal, Captain 
Arran, exchanging looks with his 


officers at table, had thrust away his 
untasted hors d’wuvres and left in a 
flow of badinage from some of the 
more favoured travellers. 

““What’s wrong ?”’ 

“Nothing to speak of, I’d say, by 
the skipper’s manner. A_ refractory 
bearing or something like that,” replied 
the surgeon to one at his table, but 
purposely directing his voice and eyes 
at the third mate, who had affirmed 
laconically. 

Yet when he and the other deck 
officers had been quietly withdrawn 
rom the luxurious saloon, with its gay 
tables and subdued clatter of dinner, 
conjectures were bandied about, creat- 
ing an atmosphere of uneasiness, till 
Osborne, entering from the main com- 
panion-way, leisurely made his way to 
a vacant seat at the end of the cap- 
tain’s table. 

He gritted his teeth on compre- 
hending the sudden lull in the buzz of 
voices—the silence meeting him _ hos- 
tilely. With many of the passengers 


he had become familiarly acquainted 
in the six weeks of ship-life since 
leaving London River, and their cold 





looks now, and glances askance, in- 
wardly exasperated and incensed him. 

Not even the grim tragedy at hand 
could deaden, in the merest, his keen 
sense of the wrong so evilly done 
him by an unknown hand. But 
Alison’s attitude ? To Osborne, the 
menace of doom could cut no sharper 
than would he- contempt. 

With a composed face he took his 
seat, noting with beating heart as he 
did so that she sat opposite, enflanked 
by two of her favoured courtiers, 
Greigg now in his own old place by her 
right. A gust of horror took Ralph 
when he thought of her involved in 
the impending disaster. Nodding 
across the table to all a. 1 sundry, he 
hastily turned to speak to Baynes, 
whom he found at his right hand. 

“By Jove! I never expected to 
see you down here again. Daring— 
this, eh ?”’ said the latter in carefully 
modulated voice as he ostentatiously 
handed Osborne the dinner card, his 
eyes swerving for an instant upon 
Alison’s delicate features. But she 
was gazing at Greigg, and did not 
observe nis action. 

“You are getting, Osborne, what I 
foretold you—the cold shoulder all 
round. Our friend, Greigg, you see, is 
in the running opposite,’ he added in 
a deeper undertone. 

The note of jealousy, of malignity, 
insensibly sounded in his soft voice, 
struck Osborne’s attention. He raised 
his brows as, looking down, he stirred 
his soup. But amidst his surprise there 
shot a sudden, disconcerting thought, 
and in his strung state he wondered if 
Baynes was hinting at the same. 

Harassed and torn with suspicions, 
Osborne now doubted even his few 
friends. 

‘Anything serious, do you know, 
Osborne ?”’ inquired Greigg, leaning 
across the table to him, his strong 
Saxon voice carrying down the saloon. 
‘We'll soon need the fiddles if this 
rolling and pitching increases. An 
awkward time for a breakdown—if 
breakdown it is! ”’ 

‘Nonsense! Something simple in 
the engine-room requiring adjustment, 
replied Ralph, attacking his soup. 








“Let me pass !' mouthed Baynes shrilly. *You don't know who | am.'” 
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have every confidence in our vessel and 
her crew.” 

“Well! Of course, if you say that, 
we can carry on with dinner very 
comfortably. You are truth personi- 
fied. We know that, eh, Osborne,”’ 
returned Greigg in a somewhat forced 
jovial manner, doubtlessly exhilarated 
with his holding the coign of, honour 
by Alison’s side. 

The next instant he was engaging in 
a bustle of small talk with her. 

At his words Ralph felt as if he had 
been dealt an unexpected and stinging 
blow. 

In the few seconds of comparative 
silence succeeding he heard someone 
three seats away tittering, and almost 
inaudible voices at the doctor’s table 
commenting sarcastically at his presence 
amongst the saloon. Conscious of their 
surveillance of his defiant face, he did 
not care to lift his eyes off his plate. 

Inwardly he savagely cried that his 
moral cowardice in secluding himself 
on the sacrosanct bridge deck had been 
fully justified. But Greigg—Greigg, 
who with Baynes had so warmly de- 
fended him! Had he spoken in his 
usual unthinking, reckless manner or 
in detraction ? 

If he had really spoken in malice 
prepense, wherefore the sudden 
change ? 

Ralph shot a glance at Alison listen- 
ing to Greigg, whose gaze was avidly 
fastened on her bright face. As in 
lightning flash it came to him why 
injury and injustice had been done tu 
him. 

Yet with Osborne it was incon- 
ceivable that Greigg was the culprit. 
The latter, bluff in character, possessed 
none of duplicity’s finesse. 

Just then Alison’s sparkling eyes met 
his, and he coloured a little as if she 
read his dearest and inmost thoughts. 

She made a gay, mock-surreptitious 
gesture at him with her tilted chin. 

““Remember, remember, Mr. Os- 
borne,” she called in bell-like voice, 
loud enough to be heard by those 
around, “ you still have to give me my 
revenge at ‘shovel board’ when the 
first good weather comes along. I don’t 
forget.” 
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She threw her head back suddenly, 
as if challenging public comment. 
There was a light in her dark eyes that 
found reflection in the heart of the 
accused man opposite as she turned 
again to listen to Greigg’s conversation, 
into which she had cut so abruptly. 

Ralph’s pulse beat faster, but a 
physical pang took him. To him, with 
Captain Arran’s words ringing in his 
ears, that meal was as their Last 
Communion. 

“ Aren’t they putting in some gabble- 
gabble about you!” commented the 
Job’s comforter at his side, bending his 
rather aquiline face nearer ; “ and, take 
my word for it, the thief is probably 
talking most. For heaven’s sake brace 
up, Osborne ; you look like a death’s- 
head at a feast. I quite expected, 
from what I heard before dinner, to 
find Greigg knife you, as he has just 
done.” 

Ralph, wiping his moustache with 
his napkin, looked sharply at Baynes. 
A hint, then, had coloured the latter’s 
previous remark. 

“What are you bespattering Greigg 
with ?” 

He put the question bluntly, but 
speaking a little above his breath lest 
his neighbours overheard. 

‘“Needn’t put it in that way,” inter- 
jected Baynes, with a little uneasy 
laugh ; “‘I am not your enemy. You 
had better ask Heinemann, the under- 
steward, if he is certain he saw Greigg 
over there come out of your cabin just 
before it was searched.” 

“Come out of my cabin ?” 

“Yes ; come out of your cabin in the 
interval between you taking your bath 
and the captain and the purser coming 
on the scene! It fairly staggered me 
when Heinemann told me! He had 
forgotten having seen him till this 
afternoon.” 

“You think the necklace was put in 
my cabin to be noticed by the call-boy, 
then taken away before the skipper 
and the purser turned up on the call- 
boy’s report of having noticed it there 
when I was bathing ?” 

Baynes nodded assent as he helped 
himself from the dish presented by a 
steward. 



























“T have no doubts,” said he simply, 
on the underling moving away. 

“But why should suspicion be cast 
on me? When Mrs. Prayne missed 
the necklace she didn’t know whom to 
accuse.” 

“Isn’t his reason very obvious ?” 
retorted Baynes slyly, giving an almost 
imperceptible nod across the table. 
“ You have been scratched—don’t mind 
me saying so—out of the running for 
the {50,000 stakes.” 

“Do you say Greig 

But Osborne stopped abruptly. 
Baynes’s words had taken him all 
aback. His coarse pleasantry, too, 
regarding Miss Prayne rasped on 
Ralph’s finer feelings. 

“Tsn’t all fair in love and war? 
And with a £50,000 prize to be cut out 
no schemer would hesitate,’ continued 
his tormentor, with airy, cynical assur- 
ance. “ After all, what do you know 
about our friend opposite ? As much 
as you know about me! Nothing as 
to antecedents, and only some assump- 
tion as to purse and social status 
because we are travelling together ! ” 

“You give yourself an unpleasant 
colour,” Osborne snapped sarcastically, 
careless as to whether others heard or not. 
“Only a rogue thinks ‘ knave’ or ‘ fool’ 
is written across every man’s face.” 

The thought occurred to him that 
no person could mistake Baynes’s 
origin, though, as he had told, his 
father on naturalising had taken the 
precaution to alter the family name. 
Italian features and Italian idiosyn- 
crasies still moulded the pseudo-Aus- 
tralian in body and mind. 

Ralph made a show of eating his 
fish, but the sharp teeth of nervous 
tension tore at his mask of nonchalance. 

As he strained his ear for the first 
faint welcome beat of the engines recol- 
lection thronged on him of the after- 
hoon reception, three days ago, in the 
stateroom of Mrs. Prayne, who passed 
most of her time in her suite—of the 
careless display of her many treasured 
jewels, and the excitement that night 
on the theft being discovered. 

But all, even his still active surprise 
and indignation at being accused next 
morning, seemed shadowy and far off— 
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mere figments of capricious imagina- 
tion. Only their approaching doom 
and the face and winning voice of 
Alison opposite were real. He pictured 
her in the last desperate bid for life, 
the overburdened boats lurching 
amongst the tumbling, swooping seas, 
and bit his nether lip in effort to re- 
press his shuddering. 

The stewards passed to and fro with 
the dishes, and the passengers went on 
eating their last dinner in placid ignor- 
ance. But on deck, boat covers had 
been torn off, falls seen to, and the 
small craft made ready to be lowered. 
In the music-room on the upper deck, 
the well of it looking down on the heads 
of the saloon, lifebelts were being 
collected. 

The gleam of Breaksea Light was 
now hidden behind Bald Head. Rockets 
were swooping up from the steamer’s 
bridge, bursting high in the night in 
one never-ending stream of yellow and 
red fire. In her engine-room, strung 
thews and raw, bleeding hands still 
wrestled to complete the repairs in time. 

But while the passengers were 
leisurely occupied with their dessert the 
tidings of disaster were sprung upon 
them, and instantly all was wild con- 
fusion. 

Baynes joined the rush for the main 
companion and upper deck, babbling 
that never again would he travel except 
by the Orient or P. and O. lines. 
Greigg hurried away to Mrs. Prayne’s 
stateroom, noticing he was not wanted 
by Alison, for instinctively Osborne 
had sprung to her side. 

“We'll get ashore all right!” he 
cried to her, as, with blanched face and 
right hand straining on her throat like 
to quieten its hard pulsing, she stood 
eyeing the crowd jostling round each 
end of the grand buffet screening the 
foot of the stairs. ‘‘ Stay here till the 
companion is clear.” 

“But Aunt Etty?”’ she breathed 
huskily. 

“. . - Safe enough. ... This is a 
British ship,” was his reply. “ Will 
you stay here while I go on deck and 
see what the chancesare ? Up there in 
the dark and the excitement I shall lose 
you. .. . Themadhurry-skurry. .. .” 
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“ Yes,”’ she replied, the blood tiding 
into her cheeks, “ I’ll stay, Ralph.”’ 

At the sound of his Christian name 
he looked in her face. 

She made a little expression with 
eyes and mouth, tender and shy, full 
of mute, virginal admission; and he 
took her in his arms and kissed her. 

Circumstances had but hurried their 
friendship to its inevitable conclusion. 

“You don’t think I am guilty, 
Alison?’”’ he uttered in a glad voice, 
holding her for another second. 

“No... not guilty! Someone has 
hit you. . Oh, Ralph!” 

The steamer had rolled 
pitching everything off the tables. 
They stood amidst broken  wine- 
glasses, plates, dishes, and the dessert. 
From overhead there came a confused 
sound of shouting. 

“You stay ?” 

““T stay,” she answered, white-lipped, 
as Osborne, on starting towards the 
companion, looked back at her standing 
alone in the great saloon. ‘I trust 
you as I love you, Ralph.” 

As he reached the deck he collided 
against Greigg, who clutched at him. 

“Miss Prayne ?”’ he gasped. “ I’ve 
got her aunt and maid into the purser’s 
boat.”’ 

“T have Alison,’’ Osborne jerked out 
roughly, pausing a second. “ Greigg, 
what were you doing in my cabin 
Tuesday morning, you scoundrel ! ”’ 

““Saw someone vanishing out of it 
into the bathroom next, and thought 
something was afoot, but who he was I 
couldn’t see. Arran told me not to say 
anything meantime. Good God! 
Baynes!—and hecalls himself a Briton!” 

The passengers were being embarked 
in the boats, the women and children 
first ; and, notwithstanding the dark- 
ness, the high seas, and the apparent 
hopelessness of it all, the discipline 
and organisation held supreme. 

At the boat near by three hands 
were sweating and straining at the 
falls, getting her off her chocks and 
swung outboard, a quartermaster pre- 
venting any rush for her already 
crowded thwarts and floor grating. 
“Let me pass!” Baynes mouthed 


heavily, 
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shrilly. ‘‘ You do not know who | 
am. I am _ brother-in-law to the 
Financial Secretary of the a 

“You may be brother-in-law to the 
Archangel Michael, but 
in this boat.” 

‘““Let me pass!” Baynes screamed, 
struggling with the seaman in his en- 
deavour to get to the small craft. “| 
will report you.” 

“It will be to the Almighty, and 
He will judge,’ was the grim retort. 
“Pass amidships ; there’s room in the 
boats there.”’ 

And, clamouring in his hysteria of 
terror, Baynes scuttled off to his death. 

Would any boat keep on keel 
through such a surf? That the cap- 
tain and crew could not even surmise. 
3ut there lay the only chance for life 

Osborne ran to the other side of the 
steamer. Lights twinkled through the 
spume and the spray, and he saw the 
high land two hundred yards away ; 
but it was two hundred yards of rock 
and hungry seas. 

Swiftly he regained the saloon. 
Blinded by the strong lights he looked 
round wildly for Alison. A monstrous 
fear paralysed him—till he picked her 
out, kneeling where he had sat at table. 

“Oh, God,” she prayed aloud, un- 
knowing of his presence, “let me die 
and save him! Save him yet from 
death.”’ 

With a choking sob he picked her up 
in his arms and ran. 

And the end of the “ Pleiades’ ’ 
disaster was a weeping girl sitting 
before a blazing fire in a slab-hut over- 
looking the indent of sea under the 
loom of Bald Head, while a young 
man, with bandaged head, was 
bending over another dripping figure 
brought in by their rescuers. 

‘Good God, Osborne,” exclaimed 
Greigg in a grating voice, as he also 
leaned over the body, “look at that ! 

Fangs of rock had torn the clothes 
and cruelly wounded the face. In the 


no more 


light of the flaring lamps there showed 
through a rent in the tightly-buttoned 
coat, just over the inner breast pocket, 
the gilding on the shagreen leather of 
a necklace case 
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“A fat hand with a diamond ring on the little finger (and | recognised it for Carrol's) seized the 
gunnel of my boat ; | smashed it furiously with the oar.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
CHANG GEOLOGISES. 


The weather, grey, wet and cold, 
with high winds and sleet flurries, held 
up for one piping hot day of unimagin- 
able calm and beauty. From dawn till 
dark we passed slowly onward be- 
tween the mountains, their heads daz- 
zing with the low-drawn snow ; their 
feet quietly washed by waters of an 
equatorial blue; the valleys between 
them and their steep slopes clothed with 
sombre forests. In one place a glacier 
of a bright tint of blue came nearly to 
the water’s edge, and as we passed, a 
mountainous fragment broke from it 
and fell roaring. So great was the dis- 
placement that the waters rushed from 
it like a tidal wave and we were 
treated for some minutes to a nasty, 
chopping sea. 

All that bright hot day we sailed 
among fragments of ice ; among half- 
submerged rocks from which the dark 
Sea-weeds streamed for hundreds of 
feet around ; rising and falling with 
the undulations of the sea, like the 


hair of a swimmer’s head. And in 
those cold deep waters there was 
abundance of life as in a_ tropical 


forest. Whales and dolphins and seals 
swarmed ; shoals of little fishes passed 
just beneath the surface, like reflec- 
tions of silver-lined clouds ; vast rocks 
there were, white with sea-gulls, and 
even the albatross was no rare sight. 
That night the sun went stormily 
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down, his face sullen and crimson, like 
an angry person's ; and we did not see 
him again for many days. The wind 
blew up a deluge of sleet and rain; 
clouds obliterated the mountains ; the 
barometer went down like the sand in 
an hour-glass; and by midnight we 
called the women and Lichee, to have 
them prepared, in case of necessity, 
for the worst. But we passed through 
the danger of that night and two 
nights more, and then, even as we had 
entered the strait, in the same blither 
of sleet and mist and strong running 
seas, we left it and were in the At- 
lantic at last. ‘Then we laid our course 
once more south, made the Harbour of 
Good Success at the entrance of the 
famous Beagle Channel, and, having 
reached the threshold of our adven- 
ture, came to anchor for an earned and 
necessary rest. 

Chang, upon whom the anxieties of 
the last perilous weeks had fallen, who 
had guessed, felt, divined a way, when 
for the most part there had been no- 
thing to guide him, offered prayers of 
thanksgiving to the strange brass god 
in the forecastle—going down alone 
and remaining for two hours ; he then 
smoked opium, prepared for him and 
urged upon him by Bessie; and lay 
down, an ugly open knife beside him, 
which he swore to use upon the first 
man that disturbed his sleep, and slept 
for eighteen hours. 

Meanwhile, the wind abated, the 
rain stopped falling, and the weather 
All rights reserved. 
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cleared to a light sunless grey. Chang 
awoke, we weighed anchor, and sailed 
into Beagle Channel. The next day 
we proceeded under shortened sail, 
with a sharp lookout for signs of the 
Calliope. We might stumble upon her 
around any headland, and we chose, 
if possible, in the succinct American, 
“ to see her first.’’ 

About noon the lookout thought he 
saw far ahead a schooner under full 
sail; but Carmen, looking long 
through telescoped hands, became very 
much agitated, and said that it was no 
ship but a vast discolouration upon the 
face of a headland; that she knew it 
well, now that she saw it, and that in 
the bay beyond that headland we 
should find the islet that we had come 
so far to seck. 

As we drew upon the headland, ex- 
citement moved among us like some 
invisible agitator, whose oratory af- 
fects different persons in different 
Ways. Chang became terse and 
morose; Wong displayed a_ shining 
face of greed ; Jili talked and clattered 
incessantly like a child’s rattle ; Bessie 
had the crimson cheeks and the viva- 
cious, dancing eyes of a girl at the 
threshold of her first ball ; Lichee, per- 
ceiving opportunity, snatched it by the 
hair and dragged it with him into the 
deserted galley, picked the lock of the 
jam-locker, and was the first of our 


company to feel that he had not 
voyaged in vain. 
Carmen, alone, itn whom. that 


familiar headland, recalling her lover 
and her honeymoon, must have stirred 
the ashes of past joys and suffering 
into flame, fell into her ordinary calm 
demeanour. 

‘* Soon now,”’ she said, ‘‘ we shall 
round into that bay and see that rock 
standing in the middle.”’ 

Yet we passed the great headland 
with its nature-faked schooner and 
foun, it is true, an indentation like a 
narrow fiord that wound off into the 
cliffs, but no bay ; and a smaller hcad- 
land ; only to find beyond that a third. 

‘*T think after that one,’’ said Car- 
men. But a fourth confronted us, and 
then a fifth. 

‘* But it was here—right here. .. . 
It was right here,’’ she kept saying. 


** IT remember that fine clear day ; and 
that schooner. . . .’’ And she became 
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confused like a truthful person sus. 
pected of lying. Chang and his mathe- 
matics bore her out ; but neither deep 
indented bay nor rocky islet appeared. 
hose minutes, in which what we had 
sought so far seemed not to be, were 
terribly trying. We spoke in whispers, 
as if afraid of waking some one, and 
were pale, one and all of us. 

Where so many eyes, hopes and 
conjectures were straining forward, 
Chang alone appeared to be studying 
the nearby cliffs and steeps them- 
selves, even applying a telescope to the 
work. He passed an hour thus, in- 
terested apparently ; perplexed; but 
undiscouraged. Then, shutting the 
telescope, he went forward, and was 
no sooner watchfully ensconced in the 
bows than we opened the mouth of 
just such a fiord as that beyond the 
first headland. Then was Chang a 
man transformed; his grave face 
wrinkled with smiles, and he came 
bounding aft to the wheel, laughing 
shrilly. He headed the Shantung 
straight for the mouth of the fiord, 
and, a quarter of an hour later, having 
discovered a suitable anchorage, him- 
self wreathed in smiles, put her into 
the wind, and gave the order to 
anchor. 

I thought that the tempestuous and 
nerve-racking passage of Magellan 
had unhinged the man’s mind ; but not 
at all. He sent for his paint-brush, 
his cake of ink, and a sheet of paper. 
Spreading the latter upon the deck, he 
knelt bv it, and, in a ring olf com- 
pletely puzzled faces, began to draw. 

The first picture was something like 
beautifully drawn), and 


this (only 





he explained. 


it was finished 
And in English that all might under- 
stand. 
Touching with his finger the point 
that I have marked A, he said: ‘* That 
white schooner ship on rock ; all same 


when 


now.’’ Then running his finger along 
the dotted line B C, ‘‘ Him old time 
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bay,” he said; and, fe him,’’—here 
his finger moved to X—‘‘ him lilly 
lock. Chang think lilly lock one time 
top side fire-mountain ; Chang think 
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old time bay full; not all full, leave 
lilly bit.’”” And he moved his fingers 
along the channel B C; and then, 
pointing to D, ‘‘ Chang think Shan- 


ww 
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“ He examined it a moment, hts eyes round with astonishment.” 


earthquake come along and lift lilly 


lock out of bay.’’ He drew a second 
picture 


(CS 


Then, his finger back at X, “Lilly 
lock,” he said, ‘‘ now big lock ; fill um 









” 


tung stop here ; here now Here 
he sprang to his feet, and with sharp, 
quick gestures: ‘‘ Chang think,’’ he 
cried, ‘‘ no dive down for gold ;_ think 
climb up, and find him top side lilly 
lock ; Chang look, and think old time 
lilly lock new time big lock; and 
Chang think him land now and look 
lilly more.’’ 

‘‘ What makes think mew land, 
Chang?” I said. 
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For answer he pointed into the air, 
and sail: 

** See um old rotten whale, topside 
lilly cliff, all same sea-weed ; Chang 
think earthquake raise um lilly lock ; 
raise um bottom, raise um hell. Chang 
look and see lilly tlee [tree] all same 
size Lichee; all the lilly tlee, no see 
big tlee; Chang think land new, all 
same baby.”’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 
JERRY TOP. 


Opposite the schooner, although the 
water in the fiord was smooth as a rib- 
bon, it appeared impracticable to land 
or make an ascent; nor could we sail 
any farther owing to the dead calm 
that prevailed. But it was necessary 
to investigate Chang’s theory of the 
former islet’s having risen; and to 
find out whether Carrol and the Cal- 
liope were in the vicinity. So we got 
one of the boats overboard, aad four 
of us embarked: Chang and I to go 
ashore at the first favourable place and 
explore the land ; Wong and Ah Fing 
to proceed cautiously along the ford, 
returning for us about sundown. 

I was still wondering why Chang 
had selected me to be his companion, 
when he gave an order and the boat 
was turned at right angles to her 
course and run head on for a shelving 
pocket of sand. From this point a 
wide fissure in the rocks ran_back- 
ward and upward and appeared to lead 
easily and directly to the higher levels 
which we were desirous of gaining. 
And such, indeed, proved the case; 
and the ascent, even to a man encum- 
bered with a heavy Winchester, was 
by no means difficult. At an elevation 
of, perhaps, a hundred and fifty feet, 
we came out of the fissure upon a 
great space of rock and sand whose 
general level was broken by ridges and 
fissures. 

That the formation had not been 
long out of water must have been evi- 
dent to a child ; mingled with almost 
any handful of sand were to be found 
pieces of fish-bone, and whole and 
fragmentary shells, the colours still 
bright and fresh upon them ; the pro- 
fusion of little beech trees two and 
three feet high, and no higher, was 
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significant—a _ clean-picked skeleton 
of a seal or sea-lion disordered by the 
thrusting stem of a beech ; these and a 
thousand other evidences went far to 
proving Chang’s theory. 

Levellish as the plateau’ was in 
general effect, and far as the eye car- 
ried, yet a thousand men might have 
been concealed within a stone’s throw 
of us; and for this reason we kept as 
much to the hollows and below the 
surface, so to speak, as possible. In 
the midst, but far off, the plateau 
rose to a kind of truncated cone ; and 
that, as the highest point visible, we 
conceived might be the old time islet 
itself; indeed, a sharp discoloration, 
extending horizontally and_ bisecting 
the cone’s altitude, had even at that 
distance the look of an old high-water 
mark ; and so sure was Chang that he 
elected to proceed no farther toward it 
at that time, but to strike across, at 
right angles, to the fiord and follow 
its windings from above. My impulse 
(and mine are seldom wise) was to 
hasten to the cone, prove it the ancient 
islet, find the cove where the galleon ' 
had sunk, and fill my pockets with 
treasure. But Chang, uniting as he 
did the boldness of a fanatic with the 
caution of a Hebrew, preferred first to 
locate Carrol and the Calliope. 

Why I clung to the idea that we had 
nothing to fear from Carrol and his 
gang I do not know. Our own 
perilous voyage, perhaps, had to do 
with this, and the desolateness of the 
region in which we found ourselves. 
Because I saw no sign of man, I was 
ready to believe that none was to be 
seen, and yet at the very moment that 
I was imparting these unreasonable 
thoughts to the patient Chang there 
was a man within a dozen feet of us. 
And, as we learned afterwards, he had 
never been much farther off during the 
whole of our exploration. 

To reveal himself he chose a 
strategical opportunity, with a way of 
retreat in reserve. We were passing 
between two great rocks: he had 
climbed to the top of that on the right 
hand and was watching us, torn be- 
tween timidity and loneliness. A pebble 
fell at my feet; I looked up and saw 
a copper-brown face that my aston- 
ished glance seemed to split into an 
immeasurable grin and to set bobbing 
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up and down. I caught Chang by the 
arm, and he, too, looked up into that 
idiotically good-natured face. Black 
hairs, thick as wool, matted the indi- 
yidual’s head; and black hairs, rare 
as in leprosy, stuck ridiculously from 
his chin. And he smiled and he bobbed 
and he bobbed and he smiled. 

““Good afternoon,’’ I said, and was 
astonished to be answered in English. 

‘Me well, thank you ; me hope you 
very well.”’ 

‘*Who are you?’’ I asked. 

‘* You not shoot, me come down and 
tell.’’ He seemed to wait my answer 
nervously. Chang took the rifle out of 
my hands and laid it aside, together 
with his own. Then the grinning 
savage came out entire upon the top 
of the rock, and leaped down. He was 
a little, knotted, bow-legged man, 
and, unless you count a withered-look- 
ing twig with a few yellow leaves that 
he carried in his hand, absolutely 
naked. Now it must be remembered 
that although I had begun the con- 
versation, it was to Chang as to the 
man of importance that the savage at 
once proceeded to address himself. 

Well, there followed so comic a con- 
versation in broken English that polite- 
ness alone kept me from splitting apart 
with laughter ; but the subject of their 
discourse became presently — serious 
enough to have sobered the most un- 
redeemed buffoon. 

The savage’s English name was 
Jerry Top. He had sailed five years 
before the mast on a Yankee whaler, 
and hence his English and his civilisa- 
tion. Then, it seems, he had been 
beaten, unjustly, had leaped overboard 
iN a snowstorm, and now behold him 
here. Oh, yes, thank you, he lived 
very well. But he was very lonely. 
He had been a ladies’ man in his day ; 
a family man ; indeed a man of many 
families. He wished very much to sail 
before the mast once more. Heaven 
knew he was tired of living alone. 
Would we take him with us? 

_ There were some men—and here his 
information became startling—over 
there. They had come in a schooner ; 
and they kept putting different ones 
of them iN a Curious suit of clothes and 
dropping them overboard at the end 
of a rope. He did not know why. It 
was funny to see; but even he had 
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tired of it, watching them from the 
cliff. He had approached them, and 
they were very bad men. They were 
not jolly ; they never laughed. They 
were very bad. They had given him a 
good beating. But we were dif- 
ferent; we looked very jolly men. 
Had we any ladies aboard? He would 
be glad to see a lady—just to see one. 
He was terribly lonely. He became 
embarrassed and attempted to shield 
his countenance behind the twig 
which he carried. 

Chang reached forward suddegly 
and took the twig out of the man’s 
hand. He examined it a moment, and 
then passed it to me, his narrow slant 
eyes round with astonishment. And 
with reason, for the thing was no part 
of a vegetable growth, but a much 
battered specimen of wonderfully 
wrought and hammered gold. Chang 
turned to Jerry Top and smiled. 

‘* You tell where find um,”’ he said, 
‘‘ Chang take you way on ship; kind 
all same brother. Where you find 
um ?”’ # 

Jerry Top turned and started off at 
full speed ; but Chang overtook him. 

‘¢ To-mollow,’’ he said, ‘‘ Go back 
ship now. Chang think lilly.”’ 





CHAPTER XV. 


SOME OF US GO TREASURE- 
HUNTING. 


We had to wait ten minutes at 
the landing-place for the return of 
Wong and Ah Fing. These at first 
were very big with news; but col- 
lapsed like balloons on learning that 
we, too, knew that the Calliope was 
somewhere along the fiord; but we 
laughed as by common impulse to 
think of Carrol diving, and Jerry Top 
laughed too, very heartily, but he 


_could not have explained why. 


It was evident that Carrol had not 
guessed at the change of topography 
which the region had so recently under- 
gone ; and Chang himself must have 
been longer in finding it out if he had 
not had Carmen and her clear memory 
aboard the Shantung to spur his in- 
genuity. We congratulated ourselves 
heartily upon the situation ; and it was 
odds but that we could lift the bulk of 
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the treasure, and get away with it 
while Carrol continued to explore the 
bottom of the fiord. He might, I told 
myself, so employ himself for the rest 
of time, for all I cared. And the 
general wish was to leave him severely 
alone, rascal and murderer though he 
was. 

Carmen, however, wished, in the 
frank Spanish manner, to be less subtly 
revenged, and made no bones about 
saying so. And she took no part in 
our premature rejoicings, but looked 
of us coldly as on people who had 
cheated her, treating no one to a smile 
but Jerry Top. 

He, indeed, was deserving of 
smiles ; for no sooner had he set foot 
upon the schooner than he became the 
incarnation of childish joy let loose. 
We had great ado to catch him and 
clothe him decently ; he ran hither and 
thither like a mongoose, poking his 
nose into the cabin, in the forecastle, 
flashing brownly aloft, sliding with 


furious speed down the _  jib-stay ; 
giggling, leaping and_ cracking his 
heels together, and snapping his 


fingers ; and firing off broadside after 
broadside of his ridiculous and _ pro- 
fane English. 

And when we waked him the next 
morning at-dawn, and told him that he 
must act as guide to the place where 
he had found the golden twig, he flew 
into a childish passion of reluctance at 
the idea of quitting the ship. 

As we presumed on many loads of 
treasure in the course of the next few 
days, it seemed best to move the Shan- 
tung until she lay opposite the little 
beach where Chang and I had landed ; 
but as there was not a breath of wind 
we were obliged to take to the boats 
and tow her; and a slow and dismal 
process it was. But all things have an 
end, and at last she was snugly 
anchored in the new berth, perhaps a 
hundred fathoms from the landing- 
place. 

We cut a pack of cards to see who 
should go treasure-hunting and who 
should stay at home and keep ship. 
Of the latter were Bessie and Carmen, 
willy-nilly ; and after the first round of 
cutting it appeared that Jili, much to 
his disappointment, must also remain. 
Another round disposed of Wong ; and 
still another of Ah Ting. Chinamen 
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are proverbially great gamblers; and 
the excitement displayed upon the pre- 
sent occasion was no exception to the 
rule. You might have thought that 
the treasure itself was to belong to 
those who went ashore, instead of the 
more arduous task of hunting for it. 
Yet, had we but known it, we were 
playing for higher stakes than gold 
and gems, and, with the exception of 
Jerry Top and myself, those who 
stayed aboard the Shantung were, for 
a time, the lucky ones. 

The shore party, led ex officio by 
Chang, consisted of Jerry Top (once 
more allowed the privilege of naked- 
ness), Wu Lo, San Lo, Hoang, Man 
Lo, myself ; and at the last moment 
that little beggar Lichee slipped into 
the boat and resisted ejection so firmly 
and plaintively that Chang, usually 
firm and decided, could not make up 
his mind to disappoint him. The 
cords of discipline were relaxed, and 
Chang explained sheepishly that he 
would, if necessary, carry the child 
upon his shoulders; the ways of 
children were mysterious ; it might be 
that Lichee would be the grain thrown 
into the scale of chance that would 
bring us luck. He ordered Wu Lo 
and Hoang to give way, and presently 
we had landed and hauled out the boat 
on the beach. 

With the exception of Jerry Top, 
who carried two spades and was very 
sulky at finding himself once more 
ashore, each man toted a Winchester 
and an empty bread-sack ; and Hoang, 
a wonderfully powerful fellow, had in 
addition a pickaxe and a package con- 
taining food. By a common impulse 
we turned before commencing the 
ascent of the fissure and waved to our 
friends aboard the Shantung; and 
Bessie flung us a frank shower of 
kisses (I believe I was included) and, 
snatching up a megaphone, called in 
her large, humorous voice, 

‘* Don’t come back, Jim, without my 


” 


tiara. 


Then we turned and began to 
ascend. It was an easy climb for 


grown men, but very trying, I expect, 
to the short, dimpled legs of Lichee. 
And it was delicious to observe the 
determination of the child not to abuse 
his privileges by making a nuisance of 


He fell repeatedly, but 


himself. 
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ireated such mischances with the quiet 
contempt which they deserved, and 
made up for them by redoubled efforts. 
He must have been on the point of 
bursting when at last we reached the 
plateau and the going made less 
savage assauits upon the heart and 
lungs. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE AMBUSH. 


Jerry Top was for making by the 
shortest line for the truncated cone 





else the- business: . 

engaged must be discovered. Not to 
hurry breathlessly forward rent the 
heart ; but no one except the irre- 
pressible Top thought for one moment 
of going against Chang. 

Once we heard a shot from afar off 
to the left in the general direction of 
the Calliope, and we could see the thin 
smoke of a fire towering to the sky ; 
and once a flock of crows flew suddenly 
upward from a distant hollow, cawing 
angrily as if they had been disturbed in 
the midst of a feast ; but of other dis- 
quieting signs we had nore. Nor had 
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that Chang and I had decided to be the 
old-time islet. But Chang, himself, 
the ultimate destination being once 
indicated, assumed the part of guide, 
choosing a route which, if at times 
anything but direct, kept our heads 
below the general level and our. feet 
upon substances that left no mark. It 
would not do, he said, for Carrol or 
one of his men to come by chance 
upon a broad trail and follow it to 
Where the treasure lay. There must 
be no trace of our comings or goings, 


we need of an exterior excitement, for 
that furnished by the quest on which 
we were engaged, and every man’s in- 
ward anticipations, sufficed. I may 
liken my feelings to those of a nervous 
bridegroom on his way to the church, 
sure that he is late, and believing every 
watch a liar. 

About nine o'clock we were in the 
shadow of -the cone, and twenty 
minutes later we were looking down 
into a kind of bow], the bottom choked 
with sand and little beech trees. The 
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bowl had the exact bearing to the cone 
that the submarine berth of the Espiritu 
Santo had had to the rocky islet off 
which she. went down, and it was with 
a kind of galvanic spasm of excitement, 
and (I think) dread, that I leaped into 
the place and plunged my hand into the 
sand as if each grain of it must prove 
a gold coin. 

A sharp exclamation from Hoang 
brought me to my feet. He had found, 
not a bar of gold, but a black and 
rotted fragment of timber. It went 
rapidly from hand to hand, and we 
ejaculated and exclaimed and swore 
that it was a part of a ship. But if we 
had expected (and I, for one, had) to 
find all manner of precious things laid 
out as on a shelf in Tiffany’s, we were 
deomed to disappointment. If the 
treasure was anywhere in that bow! of 
rock, it was beneath the accumulation 
of sand and beech-leaves that choked 
the place, and we must dig. 

But where to begin? Even Chang 
was at a loss; he looked across the 
place and around it, and up and down 
it, and rested his chin upon the heel of 
his hand, and frowned. Then, quite 
suddenly, and without any change of 
expression, as one of those persons 
gifted with the ability to find four-leaf 
clovers stoops and picks one surely 
from a clump where all the others have 
but three, so Chang stooped and picked 
from the sand between his feet a raw 
green emerald as big ‘as a California 
cherry! He held it between his thumb 
and forefinger, and turned it slowly 
this way and that for all to see. Then, 
peinting between his feet, ‘‘ Chang 
think dig here,’’ said he, and stepped 
back. 

At Hoang’s second powerful thrust 
the edge of his spade struck with a 
kind of chug into something solid. He 
paused, grinned from ear to ear, and, 
as an actor sure of his effect—‘* Him 
feel like gold,’’ said he, and with a 
quick, deep scoop he brought up upon 
the blade of the spade a chunky ingot 
of the virgin metal. 

Then, indeed, the digging became 
fast and furious, with the two spades, 
the pick, and bare hands; even Jerry 
Top caught the excitement, and began 
to cig ike a dog, stooping and sending 
a snower of sand backward between 
aus legs. As luck would have it, we 
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had lighted first of all on the ingots, 
long since burst from their chest and 
scattered, and to be found now in twos 
and threes and now singly, and often, 
for long periods of furious digging, 
not at all. 

We dug as men eat who have a train 
to catch; 1 have never seen men in 
such a passion of hurry; nor do | ex- 
clude myself. I dug myself to the 
verge of exhaustion, and keep on dig- 
ging. I was dimly aware that it had 
come on to rain; that it was pouring ; 
that I had a great to do keeping my 
own private excavation from filling, 
and could make but precious little pro- 
gress downward or laterally ; and still 
1 dug, bare-handed, with torn nails and 
bleeding knuckles. 

We dug without rest, one and all of 
us, not excepting Lichee, from _half- 
past nine until one o’clock. Then the 
pouring rain became a' veritable deluge, 
and upon the sharp and thrice repeated 
command of Chang we stopped reluct- 
antly. 

The gold was parcelled out and 
loaded into the strong bread-bags ; 
even Lichee was given an ingot, and, 
leaving the spades and the pick, we 
began to climb out of the bowl. I re- 
member laughing, aching as I was 
with fatigue, to think how easy it had 
been to reach the place, poor; how 
arduous it was to leave it, rich. 

Owing to the inclemency of the 
weather, we began the return journey 
with less caution ; assured that none 
would be abroad to spy upon us and 
that the rain would soon obliterate all 
tracks. Chang in the lead moved very 
swiftly, and it was only by the most 
strenuous and courageous exertion 
that for a time I kept his pace. Then 
I began to lag behind, and Lichee, glad 
of an excuse to ease his fat little pins, 
lagged with me. What with the dig- 
ging and the excitement and the gold 
I carried and the rifle, I was near dead, 
and soon came to the conclusion that I 
must lighten my burden or incontin- 
ently collapse. As the rifle seemed of 
no particular use, I laid it aside, to- 
gether with my cartridge-belt, in the 
cleft of a great split rock, whence | 
should have no difficulty in recovering 
it the next day, and once more 
dragged myself onward. 

After many ages of time, I saw that 
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} i ly +CT 
_ now far ahead, had reached the would sit down, if only for a momcat, 


Chang ' ; 
upper end of the fissure that marked and rest. 
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“ The eight, as one man, put their rifles to their shoulders, and fired a broken, 
murderous volley.” 











the termination of the journey ; and as ‘* Lichee,’’ I said, ‘‘ Melican man no 
the rain had now settled into a slight can do ; sit down or bust.’”’ 
drizzle, 1 made up my mind that I So I sank upon a rock with a groan 
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of relief, and Lichee, his lips scorn- 
fully curling, stood waiting until I 
should be ready to go on. 


I watched Chang and the others 
disappear one by one into the fissure ; 
Hoang, the last to go down, turning 
at the last moment and beckoning im- 
patiently to me to follow. And | had 
at last risen to do so, when I saw a 
bulky bearded man (and even at that 
distance I knew him for Carrol, despite 
the beard) rise from behind a rock, step 
to the brink of the fissure, and lean 
cautiously forward until he could look 
down into it. Then, freeing one hand 
from the rifle that he carried, he made 
a gesture of beckoning, and seven more 
men emerged from their hiding-place, 
and joined him. 


A moment the eight stood, looking 
down upon the heads of Chang and the 


others, surmising, perhaps, the con- 
tents of those obviously ponderous 


bread bags. Then—and the thing was 
so sudden that 1 had not even the time 
to shout a warning—the eight, as one 
man, put their rifles to their shoulders, 
depressed the muzzles to the perpen- 
dicular, and fired a broken, murderous 
volley. One harsh, sharp cry as of a 
man in his mortal agony came from the 
fatal depths of the fissure, and no more. 


And I, seized by an accursed, un- 
manly, damned panic, slipped from my 


load of gold, caught Lichee by the 
hand, and fled away inland, with a 


power and burst of speed that were 
almost demoniac. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A REPRISAL. 


The flight, begun in a very mania of 
fear, was without goal or logic. But 
as I ran, sometimes jerking Lichee 
completely off his feet, the tragedy, 
whose inside workings I had been a 
witness to, hung before me like a 
painting. I saw those poor Chinamen, 
who had been my friends and com- 
rades, huddled shockingly in unpro- 
voked death, face down, face up, 
among the rocks. I saw the murderers 
descend warily to put the finishing 
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touches upon the crime; to put the 
knife into that body which still con- 
tained, perhaps, the breath of life, and 
to rob the dead men of their gold. 

I do not know at what point in my 
a grief got the better of fe: ir; at 

hat point grief yielded to shame. | 
imam that 1 ran slower and slower, 
muttering and talking to myself, and 
that gradually a passion of anger rose 
strongly from some unknown hollow 
of my nature, as. a full river, and 
flooded me. Then, as suddenly as | 
had begun flight, I broke it off, stopped 
short, “and faced about. My impulse 
to go back was almost as strong as 
that which had brought me where | 
stood. 

But the folly of so doing beat me 
to a_ standstill with swift, sharp 
strokes. I had the courage to go back, 
plenty of it, and to sell my life as 
dearly as possible—but to what end? 
I was unarmed, and a long way from 
where I had left my rifle and cartridge- 
belt. If 1 went back it must be to 
strike some terrible blow. Armed and 
from above I might massacre the 
enemy as they had massacred us ; but 
even now they must have finished their 
work in the fissure, and were probably 
climbing out with the gold. There 
was no longer time to take them at 
that particular disadvantage. 

How else could I strike them? What 
would be their next step? Why, back 
to their own schooner, of course, to put 
the gold aboard! ‘There were eight of 
them, but the gold was heavy. 
Neither would they feel any need to 
hurry. Even if they knew that I had 
been of the shore party, they would not 
disturb themselves with the thought of 
anything that I might do. It was that 
—the contempt in which I believed my- 
self to be held—that finelly goaded me 
into an action which, in the event of 
there being no more than eight all told 
in Carrol’s party, would be as easy of 
accomplishment as rolling off a log. 


Roughly, my plan was to get to the 
Calliope before Carrol and his men; 
and if, as I expected, she proved to be 
unguarded, to board her in one of Car- 
rol’s boats, set her on fire, and return 
in the same boat to the Shantung. 
That stroke, I thought, would put the 
enemy at the mercy ‘of those of us who 
survived. But I could not risk Lichee 
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in any such desperate business, and for 
a few moments more I hesitated. 
Then, knowing the child’s natural 
qualities of patience and obedience, I 
appealed to them. 

“ Lichee,’’ I said, ‘* you sit here, no 
matter hqw long. Maybe Melican man 
come back ; maybe Jili come ; maybe 
Bessie. You give word Melican man 
not move till some one come? ”’ 


Lichee seated himself stolidly, but 
with a wondering look in his eyes. 
* All light,’’ he said. 


I bent over on the impulse and 
kissed his forehead. 

‘God keep you, little Lichee,’’ I 
said, ‘‘and grow you into a fine 
man ! ”* 

Then I turned and hurried off upon 
my errand. I knew about where the 
Calliope must be anchored, and made 
for that point as fast as the precaution 
of keeping below the sky-line would 
permit. I kept a pretty good look-out 
for Carrol’s party, halting from time 
to time and poking my head over some 
easily accessible elevation, but saw 
nothing of them or theirs ; until, after 
some twenty minutes of going, 1 came 
to the beginning of a long sweeping 
downward slope, and saw at the foot 
of it the waters of the fiord, and the 
Calliope at anchor. 


Two of her boats were drawn up on 
the shore, and a third floated under the 
stern, but there was no sign of a guard 
or of Carrol returning. ‘There might, 
of course, be some one below decks 
on the schooner herself, but that, as 
well as the open nature of the slope 
down which I must descend, were 
chances that had to be taken. And as 
the deed might hang on the turn of a 
moment, I flung further discretion to 
the winds and raced down the long 
incline, ; 

The larger of the two boats had been 
drawn beyond high-water mark, and 
lay, bottom up, as if under repair. 
There were plenty of sizeable stones 
strewn about, and with the help of 
these I had in a few minutes reduced 
her to kindling wood. Sure, now, that 
no one was. aboard the Calliope, else 
the smashing of the one boat must 
re been heard, I managed, thanks to 
fe strength lent by anger and excite- 


ment, to launch the other, put a couple 
of great stones aboard, and, after an 
awkward interval of rowing, to lay her 
alongside the Calliope. 

I opened her three hatches to give 
my fire a proper draft, and went below 
to find inflammable materials. Her 
hold supplied this, then: a barrel of 
tar, and a great heap of straw jackets 
off wine bottles. I broached the tar- 
karrel until I had a great bleck sticky 
pool of the stuff ; to this I laid a thick 
train, or fuse, of the straw jackets, 
ani then, at :he very moment of ac- 
complishment, was baulked by the dis- 
covery that I had no match. 


All amuck with a sudden cold sweat, 
I tore on deck and «ft to the cabin. 
Here was a narrow table covered with 
oil-cloth, and set for eight; a dish of 
maggoty biscuits, a platter with traces 
of gravy upon it, a_ half-dozen red 
bottles of wine with the drawn corks 
replaced in their necks, yellow and 
filthy butts of cigarettes, and in the 
seat of a camp-stool (I have often won- 
dered how it came there) a half-emp- 
tied box of safety matches, 


I came out of the cabin, and after 
one good look at the shore, which re- 
vealed no sign of ijife, once more de- 
scended to the hold, and set fire to my 
straw fuse; tended the stuff until it 
was burning fiercely toward the spilled 
tar ; and then bethought me of retreat. 
So quick was the fire that smoke ac- 
companied me to the deck. Landward 
all was as before, and, having leaped 
into the boat in which I had come and 
headed her round under the doomed 
Calliope’s stern and split the other 
boat by means of the stones which I 
had brought, I pushed off, seated 
myself at the oars, and began to row 
down the fiord in the direction of the 
Shantung. 


By now the black smoke was pour- 
ing from all three of the Calliope’s 
hatches, and I could hear a loud roar- 
ing, like that of far-off surf. Then the 
depths of those black smoke clouds 
began to glow, and were presently 
shot with tongues of furious red flame. 
Somehow the conflagration that I had 
caused made me feel very small and 
insignificant ; the mountains beyond, 
with their vast, white, peaceful 
manties of snow; the wide black 
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quiet of the fiord ; the immensity and 
the awful gravity of nature in those 
regions. 

I steered by the burning schooner 








without troubling to turn my head ; 
and, owing more to the tide, which was 
setting out, than to my own exertions, 
made a satisfactory progress. I was 
thinking, I remember well, that the 
burning of the schooner was now a 
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glorious thing to see ; that I, an atom, 
had struck a formidable blow; that 
Carrol and his fellow murderers must 
soon put in an appearance. I wondered 


. 


“I split the other boat by means of the stones which I had brought.” 


if they would follow my retreat and pot 
me at long range from the island 
cliffs. 

Then the progress of my_ boat 
stopped suddenly with a kind of soft, 
jerky jar, and a voice through which 
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there ran the most hideous and shock- 
ing calm of repressed fury and 
cruelty pierced into my brain like a 
knife :— . 

‘Good evening, Jim!”’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
] RETURN TO THE SHANTUNG. 


Why it, had not occurred to me that 
Carrol might possibly elect to run the 
Shantung’s fire. and return to the 
Calliope by water in the very boat 
which: had been waiting to ferry us 
and the treasure to the Shantung, I 
shall . never. know. I had counted 
absolutely on his returning by land ; 
and what: with the burning schooner to 
rivet my attention, and an occasional 
examination of the shore, had not 
once turned my head to see where I 
was going. And now, blithering idiot 
that Iwas, | had rowed straight into 
my enemies’ boat! Indeéd, Craven, 
crouching in her bows, had but to 
reach out his hand, take my boat by 
the stern, and make her captive. And 
this it was that made the effect of that 
soft, giving jar that I had felt. 

In that moment of horror it is im- 
possible: that I should have noticed 
how overladen was the enemies’ boat 
with men and treasure, and how it was 
only ‘by the nicest trimming that she 
was kept from taking in water over one 
gunnel or the other. 3ut it was to 
this fact that -I owed the deliberation 
and care which Craven was obliged to 
exercise to secure first my boat and 
then me. : 

The futious faces of the men in the 
deep-laden boat, crimson with the re- 
flection from the burning Calliope, 
were like the faces of so many devils in 
a pantomime. For a moment I was 
paralysed, as if 1 had been hit across 
the spine, and sat looking over my 
shoulder into the wicked, red faces and 
the ready, waiting hands toward 
which Craven was stealthily drawing 
me. Then, as a rat tormented and 
frightened beyond endurance turns 
upon a dog, I leaped to my feet, 
snatched’an oar from the oarlock, and 


struck a shocking blow at Craven’s 
face. 

Unprepared as he was for a show of 
fight, he lurched heavily to one side 
and escaped the brunt of the blow, but 
in so doing destroyed the nice balance 
by which the boat was kept afloat, and 
the water rushed strongly over her 
starboard gunnel. Two men rose to 
their feet and leaped frantically in 
opposite directions; and, where a 
moment ago there had been a boat 
filled with cruel resource and purpose, 
there was now but black, icecold 
water, and panic-stricken men swim- 
ming desperately for their lives. 

A fat hand with a diamond ring on 
the little finger (and I recognised it for 
Carrol’s) seized the gunnel of my boat ; 
I smashed it furiously with the oar ; 
it disappeared. Then I began to 
paddie desperately, first on one side, 
then on the other, to free myself from 
any further menace of that kind. 
But there was no need; my enemies, 
half paralysed by the cold and their 
heavy clothes, were making for the 
shore, with one exception. That was 
Craven. The blow that had missed 
his face had fallen heavily upon his 
forearm; he must have been an in- 
different swimmer at best, and it was 
evident that without help he must 
drown. 

Despairing of reaching the shore, he 
turned and swam towards me, with the 
most pitiful cries and entreaties. But 
I backed warily away from him. 

‘* For heaven’s sake, help me, Par- 
rish!’’ he said. 

“No,’”’ said I, ‘‘ not for billions! 
If you are drowning, I’m glad of it— 
the sooner, the better. The world will 
be quit of a dirty coward i 

‘* Parrish,’’ he said, ‘‘ don’t let 
me ’* Water entered his open 
mouth; he strove to spit it out, 








became confused,. and = sank. A 
moment later his head emerged once 
more, the eyes rolling horribly. I 


could not stand the sight. 
‘*Hold on tight!’’ I said; ‘‘ I’m 
coming.”’ 


But that attempt at merey came near 
to being my last. lor, whether the 
man was crazed by peril or malevolent 
to the last, he seized the gunnel of my 
boat in both hands, and struggled, it 
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seemed to me, less to climb in than to 
overturn her. 

** Look out! 
I cried. 

He only redoubled his efforts to do 
so. I rammed the oar frantically into 
his face, and saw him no more. 

Had I been left with the heart to do 
so, I might have paddled after the 
enemy, and (as a cruiser with a fleet 
of merchantmen) dealt with them one 
by one. That I ought to have done so 
I do not for one moment doubt; I 
thought of doing so, and I could not. 
I paddled a stroke or two toward the 
nearest swimmer, and the oar became 
heavy in my hand like the trunk of a 
tree ; I swayed dizzily. Then suddenly 
that man who was third in the race, 
without a cry or any sudden convul- 
sion, quietly sank. 

I sat down, all dazed and sick, and, 
while my boat drifted slowly down the 
fiord, watched as in a trance the lead- 
ing swimmer, which was Carrol, reach 
the shore and draw himself slowly out 
of the water. Thanks to his thickdeposit 
of adipose and his strength of a brute, 
he had not only distanced his com- 
panions by twenty yeards, but had 
taken his rifle saf¥ out of the catas- 
trophe. 

Perceiving this I came to my senses, 
seized the oars once more, and rowed 
for dear life. There was a point of 
rock, high and rounded, beyond which 
I would be in safety ; but it was evi- 
dent that before reaching it‘I must 
stand the hazard of half a dozen shots. 

Carrol must have been either an in- 
different marksman, or so breathed by 
exertion that he could not hold his rifle 
steady, for the first bullet flew wide ; 
and rather than risk a second I jumped 
deliberately overboard, on the opposite 
side of the boat from Carrol, and, 
clinging to her with one hand, kicking 
with my feet, and borne by the tide, 
was soon in safety. Scrambling back 
into the boat (a gruelling bit of work) 
I once more manned the oars, and half 
an hour later (it was falling very dark), 
exhausted and cold almost to the point 
of insanity, I heard Bessie’s voice hail- 
ing me from the Shantung, and a few 
minutes later was alongside. 

‘*Where’s Lichee?’’ she 
sharply. 

‘* | had to leave him, Bessie,’’ I said, 


You’ll upset her! ”’ 


said, 
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“but he’s in a safe place. And he pro- 
mised to wait till some one came for 
him. You’ve got to give me food and 
a drink, and then I’m ready.”’ 

‘* Thank’ God, the kid’s safe!” said 
she, and burst into tears. 

There was an atmosphere of deep 
gloom. My story of burning the Cal- 
ligpe was received with a certain grim 
satisfaction ; but it was easy to see that 
it was the intention to exact a far more 
terrible vengeance. than that for the 
massacre in the fissure. 

Jerry Top was the only survivor; 
the sight of the Shantung had pre- 
served him. For so eager was he to 
be once more comfortably aboard and 
in the full enjoyment of ship life that, 
the very moment before the fatal volley 
had been fired, he had broken into a 
run, thus, by a strange fatality, dodg- 
ing whatever bullet had been intended 
for him. Panic-stricken, he had 
dropped his load of treasure, redoubled 
his. pace, leaped into the water, and, 
amphibious by nature and only emerg- 
ing now and then for breath, had made 
his escape. 

But Chang, Hoang, Wu-Lo, San-Lo, 
Man-Lo—those old friends and tried 
comrades—would not speak to us any 
more. Their bodies had been brought 
off ; and Bessie drew me into the cabin 
where they had been laid—side by side 
as befitted brothers, and under one 
covering. 

I shall never forget the sight of 
those five yellow faces, very grave in 
death, but peaceful and mystic. I 
stood with Bessie for some time look- 
ing at them, and talking quietly about 
them ; recalling acts of kindness and 
thoughtfulness ; praising Chang’s sea- 
genius to his dead face, and Hoang’s 
bountiful strength and good nature to 
his. 

‘* Now,”’ said Bessie, ‘‘ you must go 
after the boy, Jim.”’ 

The hot tears were pouring down her 
cheeks, and down mine too. I patted 
her clumsily on the shoulder, and we 
went out of the cabin. 

‘“One thing I don’t understand, 
Bessie,’’ I said: ‘‘ why you let Car- 
rol get away in the boat right under 
your noses.”’ 

‘‘ Why,”’ she cried, ‘‘ it was so sud- 
den, Jim! We were eating dinner, 
and wondering when you'd all be 
coming back, and nobody’s rifle was 
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handy or loaded. We weren't expeci- 
ing anything. And then we heard the 
shots and ran on deck and couldn’t 
make out what had happened. And 
we stood round like a lot of dummies, 
jabbering and guessing. Then they 
came with a rush, and were in the boat 
and getting away before you could 
sav ‘lack Robinson’ ; and Jerry Top 
was half-way out to us before we could 
get our guns and begin to shoot. And 
thev shot back; and I guess there 
wasn’t much damage done one side or 
the other. Then they got round a 
corner—pretty quick, too, and that was 
the end of that—hello! what was 
that? ’”’ 

We stood listening with bated 
breath. 

‘* Ship—a—hoy ! ’’ The sound came 
faintly from somewhere high up, or so 
it seemed. 

“Some one’s hailing us from the 
cliff,’’ Bessie said. We joined the 
others who were gathered amidships, 
their faces turned toward the sound. 
Presently the hail was repeated. 

‘“That’s Carrol,’’ I said. Jili ex- 
claimed savagely. 

‘Are you d-e-e-eaf?’’ came the 
voice. 

Bessie called, ‘‘ Hello, there!’ at 
the top of her voice, and then, through 
the megaphone that I handed her, 
“What do you want? ”’ 

And the voice came back with a kind 
of sustained intoned effect :— 

‘Got a little stra-anger here! ”’ 

““My God!’ I cried. ‘* Lichee——’’ 

Jili turned sharply upon me, but I 
could not see his face for the darkness. 

‘‘ He’s in good ha-ands,’’ came the 
voice again ; ‘‘ don’t worry.”’ 

‘Shall I send a boat ashore for 
him?” Bessie called, and her voice 
shook. : 

This brought laughter out of the 
night, and then : 

“Think it over till mo-orning.’’ 

‘“‘ Lichee! ’’ Bessie cried. 

It seemed to some of us that we 
heard one piping note of the -child’s 
Voice that was cut short as by a hand 
clapped upon his mouth. f 

‘We'll ta-alk in the mo-orning! ’ 
came the voice. I snatched the mega- 
phone from Bessie’s nervous hand. 

Carrol,” I cried, ‘* you’ll not hurt 


the child? 
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The answer came, very drawn out 
and quieter. 

‘* Not till we’ve ha-ad our ta-alk.”’ 

And though I called to him again 
and again, he wasted no more words 
upon us that night. 

Nor did sleep waste her favours 
upon us; the rain came down in tor- 
rents, and there was much far-off 
thundering. Carmen, Jerry Top, and I 
kept dismal company in the galley, 
now renewing the fire, now talking a 
little, now nodding and dozing. In 
the cabin Bessie kept watch upon the 
dead, while in the forecastle the China- 
men burned joss-sticks and prayed to 
the god of little children all through 
the night. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
AN EXCHANGE. 


There was never a more grey and 
sodden daybreak ; even the lively red 
of Jerry Top’s skin, like the coals in 
the galley fire, had an ashen look. The 
piercing dampness and the unprece- 
dented exertions, exposure, and immer- 
sion of the day before had tied my 
muscles into rheumatic knots. I had 
caught a heavy cold, and my nose, 
from being constantly blown, was now 
sore to the touch. Of us three Carmen 
appeared to have come through that 
troubled night best; she sat erect 
upon a campstool, staring straight 
before her, her hands folded in her lap, 
her great black stag-eyes steady, bril- 
liant and unwinking. I rose very 
painfully and, one of my knees crack- 
ing like a pistol-shot, she turned her 
eyes and smiled. 

‘*Carmen,’’ I said, ‘‘ once and for 
all, I’m on your side now. I want to 
see that man Carrol die—very 
slowly! ’’ 

She nodded and, raising her eye- 
brows— 

‘*Tea?’’ she said. 

The word brought Jerry Top to life, 
so to speak. He bounded to his fect 
and had the kettle filled in no time; 
and I fed the fire with fresh coal and a 
few teaspoonfuls of kerosene. Pre- 
sently the fragrant smell of tea 


filled the galley and, escaping -thence, 
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fike a rumour, reached Bessie in the 
cabin and the Chinamen in the fore- 
castle. 

Bessie was the first to join us, white 
and heavy-eved, but, as always, ener- 
getic and efficient. And she spoke 
cheerfully and tried to make us believe 
she was hungry, when, poor anxious 
mother, she could not even choke down 
a cup of tea. Then came Jili and the 
others, haggard from the night of 
prayer and half asphyxiated by the 
fumes of the joss-sticks. They had no 
word of greeting for any one ; but now 
and then one or other of them rolled 
upon me a baleful and malevolent eye, 
as if I alone had been to blame for our 
misfortunes. And I tell you it was 
mighty hard to bear after the long 
weeks of friendship and good fellow- 
ship. 

I had come to think that they liked 
me—for myself; but it plain 
enough now that I was no more to 
them than a shaving of wood. If 
Lichee’s mother forgave me for leaving 
the boy alone on the island, why not 
these men, no one of whom was re- 
lated to him? The burning of the 
Calliope and the drowning of two of 
cur enemies did not seem to count a 
whit in my favour; and what with 
that, the suffocating cold in my head, 
and my aching bones, I think the 
dawn discovered on the whole of God's 
earth no man so wretched as I. 

About eight o’clock Carrol hailed us 
from the landing-place and, waving a 
white handkerchief at the end of a 
stick, asked us to send a boat to bring 
him off to the schooner. 

Jili went alone, but, on the chance of 
some further treachery, Ah Ting, who 
was the best shot among us, lay down 
against the bulwarks and steadily held 
a cocked rifle sighted on Carrol’s 
bulky person. But Carrol was by way 
of playing fair for once, and, stepping 
nimbly aboard the boat which Jili 
backed ashore to receive him, was 
soon alongside, much dismantled by a 
night of exposure, but calm, non- 
chalant, and even-tempered. 

As he came aboard he apologised to 
Bessie for his appearance ; and it was 
only at recognising Carmen that he 
showed a sign of uneasiness. He 
bowed to her ; but she looked steadily 
through him, as it were, and beyond ; 
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turned presently on her heel and 
went back into the galley. 

‘* Jim,’’ said Carrol easily, ‘‘ who 
does the talking for this crowd?” 

‘* T guess,’’ said Bessie, ‘* that any- 
thing you've got to say will be 
attended to somehow, so fire away.” 

‘*Oh,’’ said Carrol.  ‘* Now, how 
about a fire? Couldn't we talk better 
over a fire? 

‘* | guess we can talk here,” said 
Bessie. , 

‘* Just as you say,”’ said Carrol; and 
he looked very much disappointed, for 
he was soaking wet, and blue with the 
cold. 

‘* First,’’ said Bessie, ‘‘ is the boy 
alive and unhurt? ”’ ‘ 

‘* He's cold and wet, like the rest of 
said Carrol, ‘‘ but he hasn’t been 
hurt—-yet.”’ 

‘*Come to the point, Carrol,” I 
broke in. ‘* We don't stand for 
threats in this crowd.’’ 

‘* Oh, yes, the point,’’ said he, as if 
he had forgotten that he had come with 
any particular intention. ‘* The point 
is, we've no immediate use for the 
child ; he knows where the treasure is, 
of course; but as he doesn’t under- 
stand a word of English—what are 
you smiling at, Jim? ”’ 

‘*T was smiling,’’ I said quickly, 
‘‘to think of your trying to talk 
Chinese.’”’ 

‘* Well, smile,’’ said he. ‘‘I tried 
all right—Chinese, English and ges- 
ticulation. But the boy’s only a baby 
after all—and a thicker baby I never 
tried to enlighten. | Now,’’ said he, 
turning directly to Bessie, ‘‘we haven't 
hurt a hair of the child’s head, and we 
propose to give him back to you safe 
and sound. Our differences, after all, 
are grown-up differences, and there’s 
no use dragging a baby into them.” 

‘* Well,’’ said Bessie, ‘‘ you return 
the boy ; and what must we do?”’ 

‘* You,’’ said Carrol, ‘‘ must give us 
a grown man in exchange.”’ 

‘Would a woman do?” 
Bessie, quickly. 

‘*You bet! ’’ said Carrol, his eyes 
shining. 

‘‘ Then that’s settled,’’ said Bessie. 
e I go.”’ 

‘‘ Very well,’’ said Carrol, “it’s a 
bargain.”’ 
Bessie 
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toward the boat, but Jili slipped in 
front of her, ordered her back with a 
savage gesture, and poured out a sud- 
den shrill torrent of Chinese. 

“Right O,’’ said Bessie, and she 
turned to Carrol. ‘‘ Jili says,’’ said 
she, ‘‘ that you wouldn’t keep your 
word if I did go. And I think he’s 
right. How about it? ’”’ 

Carrol shrugged his shoulders. 

“You’ve got to trust somebody,”’ 
he said. 

‘Ves, Carrol,’’ said I, ‘‘ but I don’t 
believe a living soul could give any 
reason why that somebody should be 
you.” ; 

‘Perhaps you're right,’’ he said, 
cheerfully, ‘‘ and, that being the case, 
why, I’ll have to trust you. Give me 
your word, Jim, that if 1 bring the boy 
aboard you'll turn the woman over to 
me, and let us depart in peace, as the 
saving is.’’ But Jili interrupted again, 
and with much finality. 

‘‘ Bessie not go, anyhow,”’ he said, 
and drew back as if that was the end 
of that. , 

‘Well, then,’? said Carrol, ‘‘ who 
will? ”’ 

‘What will happen,’’ Bessie asked, 
“if no one goes? ”’ 

““Why,’’ said Carrol, ‘‘ as far as 
I’m concerned, nothing. But there’s 
Todd to be reckoned with, and one or 
two others that aren’t as fond cf little 
half-breed children as I am. They’re 
quite a little put out by the way things 
have gone, and if they can’t trade the 
boy for somebody more useful, why, 
thev’re bound to have their fun with 
the boy. I dare say they’d be willing, 
and even apt, to carry their fun some- 
where where you could hear it going 
on ——”’ 

Jili cut him short. 

Fetch bov—Jili go.” 

“Why you?” said Bessie. 

_ There came a strange, tender look 
into the black, slow eves, and a blush, 
I will swear, into the ‘yellow checks. 
_**jili,”” said he, quietly, ‘‘ die for 
lilly boy, all same glad! 9 

“Can't you cut some of this palaver 
ut?’’ said Carrol, brutally. ““T'm 
half-perished. I don’t care who goes ; 
decide for yourselves. Only it’s got to 
be some one who knows where. the 
treasure is ’’ 


“Then,” said I, and I am afraid 
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my voice faltered, ‘‘ Jili won’t do. It’s 
up to me.”’ 

‘* Come, now,”’ said Carrol, ‘‘ decide 
something quick! ”’ 

‘‘ What's the use of your knowing 
where the stuff is? You can’t get away 
with it.” 

‘**Oh,’’ said Carrol, easiiv, ‘* we'll 
take Jim here as a hostage, keep him 
safe, and in return we’ll just ask you 
to give us and the treasure a lift to the 
nearest port. You all like Jim, don't 
you? ”’ 

‘*You bet we do! ”’ cried Bessie in 
her big-hearted voice-—I think to warm 
my heart and give me courage. 

‘* And I'll tell you this,’’ said she, 
‘* Mister Carrol, if you hurt a hair of 
his head—that is, if he does go with 
you—somehow or other I’ll hunt you 
down and get you in my power and 
give you the finest working idea of hell 
that any man ever had this side of 
there! And you can put that in your 
pipe and smoke it!”’ 

All her colour came back for the 
moment, and her eyes flashed splen- 
didly. 

‘* Then Jim goes,”’ said Carrol. 

‘*] suppose so,’’ said I in a miser- 
able, sma!l voice. 

‘*And you give me your word that 
when I bring the boy off safe and 
sound you’ll go with me? ”’ 

There was a moment of silence. 

‘* Jim,’’ said Bessie, ‘‘ if you don’t 
feel free to do it, don’t.”’ 

‘*Free?’’ said I. ‘*I admit the 
thought of it makes me sick——’’ 
turned quickly to Carrol, lest my half- 
hearted resolution failed me completely. 

‘**T give you my word,’’ I said, has- 
tily. 

A hand clapped me strongly on the 
shoulder. I turned and saw Jili’s face 
illuminated as from within. 

‘* Jili not forget,’’ said he; ‘‘ not 
never!’’ He turned and motioned 
Carrol into the boat. 

‘When shall we expect you back, 
Carrol? ’’ I asked. 

‘In about an hour,’’ said he, and 
went over the side. 

‘“Now then, Jim,’’ said Bessie, 
you go into the forecastle with the 
boys and they’ll rub your stiff joints 
and freshen you up. And, mind you, 
you don’t run any danger with Carrol. 
334 
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Your life’s pretty near as useful to 
them as it is to you.’”’ 

‘* But, Bessie,’’ I said, ‘* they’ll 
want me to show them where the trea- 
sure is, and I’m in duty bound not to 
tell them ; and then they’ll try to make 
me. It’s that that gives me the shakes 
to think of ; if I thought they’d just 
knock me on the head and be done with 
it, all right; but I’ve got to try to 
stand up to them like a white man and 
a gentleman, and 1l’m not very good 
at—at pain, Bessie.’’ 

‘** You long-legged child! ’’ said she, 
and her voice, which she strove to 
make jovial and bold, was very tremu- 
lous and moved. ‘* Why shouldn’t you 
tell them where the treasure is? At 
least have the sense and kindness to 
save us the trouble of sifting it all out 
of the sand! ”’ 


“You think it’s no harm to tell 
them?’ I cried eagerly. ° 
** It’s the only thing to do,’’ said 


she, positively. 

The anticipation of immediate tor- 
ture being done away with raised my 
spirits like wine ; and an hour of rub- 
bing, with whisky, kneading and pom- 
melling, enabled me to.greet the safe 
return of Lichee with real joy. 

Not one word had the child spoken 
to his captors during the whole of his 
captivity ; but, his shrewd intellect 
masked by a blank and stupid expres- 
sion, he had, it appears, after his first 
fright and surprise, even laughed at 
them up his sleeve. Wet, bedraggled, 
chilled to the bone, but calm and un- 
perturbed, he came over the side and 
ran with little, solemn steps to Bessie, 
buried his face against her dress, and 
then, and then only, his pent-up feel- 
ings found their natural expression in 
a burst of weeping of which he was 
afterwards terribly ashamed. 

In answer to Carrol’s impatient, 
‘* Are you coming, Jim, or not? ’’ I slid 
over the side into the bow of the boat. 
Jili shoved off and headed her slowly 
for the shore. 

Then Lichee, his face all teary still, 
but wreathed in smiles, ran to the bul- 
warks. 

‘* Hey, man! ”’ he called. 

Carrol turned his face and looked 
sourly at the box 
“Me "peak English,’’ cried Lichee, 
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“‘all same Melican man.”’ And he 
stuck out his red tongue at Carrol and 
jumped up and down with uncontrol- 
lable satisfaction. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
GUIDING THE ENEMY 


** Well,’’ said Carrol, ‘‘ that’s one 
or two or several on me! ”’ 

And several times during the short 
row he came out with a tickled 
chuckle. But I was too wretched and 
afraid to see any humour in anything ; 
and, furthermore, the whole of my 
faculties were concentrated in an effort 
to understand what Jili was saying to 
me between strokes. He spoke in 
Chinese, very slowly, using very simple 
words, and I gathered at last that he 
was tempting me to break faith with 
Carrol. 

The matter, according to Jili, was of 
simple accomplishment: we must, on 
reaching shallow water, rise suddenly 
against Carrol, kill him (Jili would at- 
tend to that with his knife), and retreat 
covered by the Shantung’s rifles. But 
when I answered that I had given my 
word and would not break it, I was re- 
warded by the ringing note of admira- 
ticn that came into his voice, and he 
praised me over his shoulder and said 
that I was honest as a Chinaman. 

Then he gave me a piece of advice: 
if I found myself in imminent danger I 
must throw false pride to the winds 
and scream at the top of my lungs: 
and when I seemed most deserted and 
alone, I must believe that help was 
somewhere near at hand. Also, if I 
had a chance to run for it, I should find 
the boat waiting near the landing. All 
that mere man could do for me, in 
short, Jili proposed to do. Rather 
than lose me, he said, he would return 
to China and desecrate the graves of 
his ancestors. And at parting he shook 
hands with me, but not with the cold, 
limp handshake that is characteristic 
of Chinamen ; he gripped my fingers 
so that I felt his friendship run like an 
electric message up my arm and into 
my faint heart. 

‘Well, Jim,’’ said Carrol, “ let’s be 
moving. The boys are waiting up top, 
and they’ll be glad to-see you—you re 
almost the onlything so far that has 
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come our way. Todd’s still with us— 
you remember Todd—a bright little 
feller? ”’ 

‘I remember him very well,’’ I said. 


But the steep incline of the fissure 
made conversation difficult, and here 
and there traces of blood not entirely 
dissolved by the rain acted on my hear- 
ing like plugs of cotton. It was a 
positive relief to exchange the dark 
suggestion of the. place for the cold, 
windy heights and the suddenly met 
members of Carrol’s party. They were 
waiting for us near the fissure’s upper 
end, and Todd, stepping quickly from 
them with a natural and hearty, ‘‘ How 
are you, Parrish?’’ offered me_ his 
hand. And so strong is the habit of 
certain practised conventions, I took it, 
bloody murderer’s though it was. 

I was in a shocking, quaking state 
of uneasiness to be there alone among 
the enemy, cut off from my friends, 
and with no earnest that I should live 
to tell the tale, else I must have been 
positively amused at the droll, be- 
draggled figure cut by that conscience- 
less gang. Their dry clothes had 
mingled their smoke with that of the 
Calliope ; the clothes they had on were 
still wrmging wet from the night of 
rain, grotesquely shrunken. 

Nor could these miserable adven- 

turers have counted one white nose 
among them. Coughing, snuffling, 
hawking, and spitting, wiping their 
sore and fiery noses on their soaked 
handkerchiefs or wet, rasping coat 
sleeves, greed alone kept them yet a 
while on their feet ; and their rough 
beards, the accumulation of dirt in the 
corners of their eyes, their split, dis- 
gusting finger-nails were in astonish- 
ing contrast to the clean-shaven, 
sprucely groomed Chinamen I had left 
behind. 
_I noted, too, and with lively satisfac- 
tion, that but two rifles had survived 
the upset in the fiord ; and these looked 
for all the world as if red rust had gone 
into their original assemblage instead 
of gun-metal. How I wished that my 
friends might suddenly appear, out of 
heaven knows where, fall upon that de- 
jected and almost defenceless group, 
and deliver me! “ 

“ Well,” said Carrol, as if divining 
my thoughts, ‘‘ we’re richer than we 
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look ; and, Jim, it’s up to you to prove 
it ” 

‘*In what way?” I asked. 

‘* Now,”’ said he, *‘ I always: found 
you reasonable, and I hope for your 
own good you'll be reasonable now.”’ 


In spite of the man’s wretched phy- 
sical state, he chose to talk in banter- 
ing circles round and about the point. 

‘*Now,”’ he said, ‘‘ that you and 
Todd and I are together again—poor 
Craven was so glad to get a glimpse 
of you the other day after all these 
months, but the joy was of a kind 
that didn’t last—now, as I say, that 
we're together again, I hope from the 
bottom of my soul that nothing dis- 
agreeable is going to happen——’”’ 

** Ah, cut it out! ’’ exclaimed one of 
the men, and went directly into a 
paroxysm of sneezing. 

‘*‘ Blake,’’ said Carrol, and he 
thumped the fellow on the back, “* see 
what comes of interrupting! ”’ 

‘I’m sure,’’ said Todd quietly, 
‘* that Parrish isn’t going to put us to 
any trouble.’’ 

‘‘ Parrish,”’ said Carrol, ‘‘is too 
well acquainted with the rudiments of 
the English language not to know how 
easily a man may be taught to speak 
it. How about it, Jim? ”’ 

‘¢T think, Carrol,’’ said I, “ that 
you want me to show you where the 
treasure is and that you are threaten- 
ing to hurt me if I won’t. Is that 
it?” 

‘* Bright boy ! ’’ exclaimed Carrol. 

‘* Well,’ said I, ‘‘ I’m quite ready 
to show you where we got the gold 
that you took from us and subse- 
quently lost. If there’s any more 
where that came from, why, I suppose 
you can get it out as well as another.”’ 

‘* By the way,’’ said Todd, ‘‘ was 
that mule gang that we interrupted 
yesterday the first from the mines? ”’ 

Carrol reached into his pocket and 
presently brought out the famous docu- 
ment that he had stolen from me in 
San Francisco. 

‘* Now, Jim,”’ said he, ‘‘ go over this 
and pick off the items that are already 
aboard the Chinese ship—so’s to give 
us an idea of what’s left to look for.’’ 

** It’s all to look for,’’ I said, ‘‘ so 
far as I know. What you lost in the 
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fiord was ali that we had lifted.’ And 
I ‘made to return the paper. 

‘ Keep it,’’ said he, and with a kind 
of snorting laugh, ‘‘I can trust you 
with it—now that yvou’re sober. And 
now lead off and show us where the 
stuff is.’’ 

I thrust the paper into my pockets, 
turned without a word and walked 
straight for the truncated cone in the 
midst of the islet. Where it was pos- 
sible, Carrol and Todd kept abreast of 
me; and the rest tailed along behind. 
Last of all came Blake, whose cold was 
so heavy as to suggest incipient pneu- 
monia. Carrol carried one of the 
rifles ; a sour, eldish man, whose name 
I afterward learned was_ kelsey, 
shouldered the other, grumbling with 
its weight, now stopping to endure a 
paroxysm of coughing, and now 
swearing in a hoarse, whining voice 
that was in ludicrous contrast to the 
shocking and filthy words. 

Two things occupied my mind: to 
ascertain, if possible, and mark down 
the exact place where I had left my 
Winchester and my cartridge belt, 
and the other matter was the weather. 
As a farmer during a stubborn 
drought, I prayed fervently for rain. 
A little more exposure, I thought, and 
some of these sweet creatures would 
not live to tell about it. 

But the grey of the sky was growing 
thinner constantly, and brighter ; and 





north, toward Magellan, the snow- 
capped mountains glared here and 


there with sudden and shifting visita- 
tions of the sun. The wind, too, had 
a.brisk, dry quality, and in my joints 
I felt that it was going to clear. As 
for the rifle, now I thought I had the 
place, now not. But recognising of a 
sudden the hollow where I had left 
Lichee, I was able almost at once to 
lay my eye on the top of the split rock 
between whose halves I had laid the 
thing, and you may be sure that I 
looked backward from time to time to 
mark it indelibly on my mind. The 
last look I took was from the shadow 
of the cone, and I saw the extreme tip 
of my landmark, no bigger than a 
bead, black, with one sharp point of 
white, and shining with wet. 

If my chance came it would not be 
upon direction that I should go 
wrong. For I could now, | told my- 
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self joyfully, go as straight to a 
weapon as that weapon’s bullet could 
be sent back among those who might 
pursuc. 

‘* Carrol! ’’ said I—and he looked at 
me shrewdly, for I was speaking for 
the first time that day in a natural 
voice, ‘‘ I’ve been wondering how vou 
happened to find Lichee—that’s the 
boy. I left him weli hidden, and he 
promised to stay hidden.”’ 

Then he broke his promise, Jim,” 
said Carrol. ‘* He climbed a rock to 
have a look around, and Blake saw 
him, and the bunch of us ran himdown. 
It was no cinch; the little devil ran 
like all possessed, and finally hid in a 
place not big enough to hold a rat; 
and it was pretiy dark by then, and he 
pretty —— near got off. How much 
farther have we to go?’”’ 

** About fifty feet,’’ said I. 

‘ Boys,”’ Carrol turned and called, 
“‘hurry up. We're there! ”’ 

I:ven Blake, sick as he was, made 
shift to break into a stumbling run; 
and almost as one man we arrived on 
the rim of the treasure-bowl, and 
stood looking down. 


” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A RACE. 


The excavations that we had made 
to get out the bar gold were washed 
half full of sand, but were still amaz- 
ing Cavities considering with what few 
implements and in how short a time 
they had been dug. Carrol stood for 
a moment looking down ; then jumpéd, 
landing with incredible lightness for 
a man of his bulk, dropped his rifle, 
snatched up one of the spades that we 
had left for our own future use, and 
began to dig. 

The rim of the bowl was fifteen 
feet, perhaps, higher than the level of 
sand and beech bushes within; the 
sides were steep and smooth, with 
traces of horizontal grooves, as if the 
hollow had been ground out of the 
virgin rock ; it was, in short, an easy 
place to enter, and by no means so 
easv to leave, the smooth slopes offer- 
ing but few footholds or handholds. 

Blake, who was the next to jump, 
must have twisted an ankle in land- 
ing, for he fell all of a heap, then sat 
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up, nursed his one foot with both 
hands, and cursed frightfuily. Kel- 
sey, Todd, and the two others jumped 
as if from one set of springs, and had 
no sooner recovered balance than they 
fell like dogs upon the remaining 
spade, struggling for its possession, 
wrangling and cursing each other. I 
have never seen men so earnest to.do 
a piece of digging ; and remarked to 
myself that an equal and previous zeal 
for hard work might have kept any 
one of them from becoming a rascal. 


At this juncture Carrol, shouting 
aloud, dropped his spade and dug some 
object free with his hands. I could 
not see what it was. The others, in- 
cluding Blake, who hopped on _ his 
sound foot, were about him in an in- 
stant, like a swarm of wasps. Their 
hoarse and thick voices became clear 
with the tonic of wild excitement, and 
they clapped one another on the back 
and poured forth torrents of happy 
abuse. 


Then just such a frenzy of digging 
as had come over the Shantung party 
the day before seized them; Carrol 
with one spade, Kelsey with the other, 
a third, whose name if I had caught 
it correctly was Brandreth, with the 
pick, and Blake, Todd, and the other 
man with their hands. 


As for me, I stood forgotten upon 
the rim of the bowl. So far as the 
diggers were concerned I did not 
exist ; nor did I (so heartily did I par- 
ticipate in the excitement of the dig- 
ging) for a minute or two remember 
myself. I came to with a start. Here 
was a golden opportunity such as I had 
been praying for; there would never 
come a better. 


With good luck I might run a mile, 
or even walk one, before I was missed ; 
with the worst luck in the world I 
could put a hundred yards between me 
and pursuit. A bullet might overtake 
me, but the bullet that ended me would 
also end their chances of securing a 
passage on the Shantung; therefore 
they would be in no hurry to shoot, 
unless carried away by unthinking 
passion. 


] gave one last look at the bent, 
labouring backs in the bowl, took one 
cautious step backward, a second, a 
third ; then turned, walked rapidly for 
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twenty feet, and, my heart thumping 
furiously, broke into a run. 

The relief to my pent-up feelings 
afforded by doing something with all 
my might and main was incredible. So 
the surgeon’s knife relieves the fever 
and agony of an abscess. My heart 
beat more quietly ; | breathed more 
easily ; and I am prepared to swear 
that I even saw a certain humour in 
the situation. 

But it was a short-lived glimpse. A 
furious shout to stop went through me 
like a bullet; then a flesh and blood 
bullet, or rather one of lead and lubri- 
cator, sang a wicked note in my ear. 
I looked back. Blake was hobbling 
after me, a rifle smoking in his hands ; 
the head and shoulders of Todd were 
emerging from the bowl, accompanied 
by a humming sound of shouts and 
curses. 

I leaped into a hollow and ran on; 
but the farther end of the hollow sloped 
gently back to the general level, and 
I must expose myself to another shot. 
Yet none was fired, and I looked back 
once more—an idiotic manoeuvre which 
cost me a heavy fall. Still, I gathered 
that Todd, having snatched Blake’s 
rifle in passing, was attempting to run 
me down and take me alive. And even 
in the brief glimpse that I had of his 
little lithe form running over the rocks 
like a mountain goat I saw that his 
speed to mine was as that of a race- 
horse to a donkey. 

But I had a long start; so long as 
he continued to gain he would not 
shoot ; and if I could reach my rifle 
and cartridges he would live just long 
enough to repent having chased me. 
All this in scrambling up from my fall 
and taking once more to my heels. 
And I ran on, as fast as I could wor’: 
my legs, and as straight for that 
greatly needed rifle as I could stecr. 
The hardest part was to keep from 
looking back ; but the last folly of that 
kind had taught me a lesson that was 
not to be forgotten. I would get to 
my rifle as fast as I could; that was 
all that concerned me. If I got to it 
in time, well and good ; if not——! 

Soon I began to-hear the light fall 
of Todd’s feet, and presently . he 
shouted to me to stop or he would blow 
my head off. But, judging his dis- 
tance by the sound, I believed that 








there-was-stil a chance. It was only 
a little farther to the split rock, and 
Todd’s nearness encouraged me to re- 
newed exertions—to that labouring 
spurt that has won many a race at the 
tape itself. 

Yet had the luck been against me I 
must have been caught. I had been 
handicapped by one tumble ; now the 
Fates evened matters by tripping 
Todd. I heard the sharp clatter that 
his rifle made upon the rock, heard 
the man grunt, and twenty steps later 
I plunged into a hollow, turned the 
corner of the split rock, and saw my 
rifle lying before me like a streak of 
rust. 

To snatch a couple of cartridges 
from the belt and to shove the nose of 
one into the breech of the magazine 
was the work of an instant. But there 
the work came to an untimely end, for 
the calibre of the cartridge was greater 
than that of the rifle, 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A RESCUE. 


The day before, when we started 
back with the gold, in the attendant 
excitement, confusion and downpour of 
rain, 1 must have picked up a car- 
tridge-belt belonging to some one else. 
But, however the mistake came about, 
come about it had; and I must pay 
the forfeit. Yet as Todd came sud- 
denly upon me around the corner of 
the rock, I had the sense to point the 
empty weapon at his heart and, like 
a gentleman of the road, to call upon 
him to hold up his hands. 

The effect upon Todd of finding me 
armed was grotesque. His jaw 
dropped, his eyes bulged, and he went 
very white; then his knees buckled, 
and he sat down all of a heap. Toa 
man of very little courage the sight of 
the white feather displayed by an ad- 
versary is the surest and strongest im- 
pulse to daring. And a torrent of 
taunting phrases rushed to my lips, 
only to fail for want of the breath to 
deliver them. Indeed, I was so winded 
that now and then I saw showers of 
stars where Todd’s face ought to have 
been, and the muzzle of my rifle jerked 
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and circled here and there. ‘A fuff 
minute must have passed thus. 

Then, ‘* Stand up! ’’ I commanded 
breathlessly. 

Todd hesitated. He was calmer 
already, and the colour was flicking 
back into his cheeks. Then slowly, his 
eye never leaving mine, he rose to his 
feet. 

‘Drop that gun!”’ I said. But his 
answer to this was as unexpe cted as it 
was alarming. For instead of dropping 
the rifle he raised it suddenly to his 
shoulder, cocking it as he did so, and 
pointed it between my eyes. 

‘ No,”’ he said, ‘‘ drop yours!’ In 
my turn now there was hesitation. 

“* Parrish,’’ said he, ““ your rifle 
isn’t cocked. That was a sad over- 
sight on your part, my boy. So put 
it down now and come along. My, 
though,’’ he went on, ‘‘ you had me 
scared! But when I saw that you’d 
forgotten to cock the thing—probably 
didn’t know how—I felt better. 
Whew! Have you many more sur- 
prises up your sleeve? First you burn 
the Calliope ; then you spill us over- 
board ; then you find a rifle growing on 
a bush. What a fellow you are! It’s 
a shame you didn’t come with us in the 
first place, ’stead of giving us the slip 
in ’Frisco and running off with a lot 
of Chinamen. Why, if you’d stuck to 
us we’d been half way home now, 
treasure and all!”’ 

‘*So I gave you the slip, did I?” 
said I. 

‘* You bet!’’ said he, and burst out 
laughing in my face. 

‘*T often wonder,’’ I said, 
vou men weren’t willing to let me go 
along with you and share with you; 
God knows there’s enough profit for 
all, if the invoice is enywhere near 
correct. Why weren’t you willing?” 

‘“Oh,”’ said he easily, ‘‘ it was for 
several reasons. You weren't our 
kind ; we thought you’d be so much 
dead weight and—I don’t know what 
all. But we had one—sensible reason 
—we were afraid of—of catching your 
trouble.”’ 

‘* \fy trouble ?’’ I exclaimed. 

‘‘ Ves, your lungs,’’ he said. “ We 
didn’t like the notion of getting mixed 
up with your knife and fork, for in- 
stance, or drinking out of a glass that 
you had used. So it was voted wisest 
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for the welfare of the-many*fo sail 
without the one.”’ 

“T see,’’ said I, and with great in- 
dignation and resentment. *Ang | 
never had a trace of consumption in 
my life!’’ 

“Well,” said he, “‘ judging from 
recent events, I believe you. How- 
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rifle, and that instant became aware 
of a figure that had appeared like a 
ghost from heaven knows where and 
was creeping upon Todd from behind. 
It was Jili, and my sudden look of ex- 
citement nearly betrayed him—but 
not quite ; for Todd, in the very act of 
turning alertly, was caught across the 


“ Struggle, writhe, and twist as he would, his fale was upon him.” 


ever, if you've got your wind, I’ve got 
mine. Let’s get a move on. Pass 
me that rifle, butt first. We need an 
extra rifle. No; you can carry the 
cartridges. They’re heavy, I know, 
but in your hands, I believe, quite 
harmless.”’ 

I reached out my hand toward the 


throat by a skinny yellow arm that 
sank into the soft of it like a rope ; his 
cry was strangled ere it could be born ; 
and it was from me that a cry of 
horror and fear was torn. 

In the shock of the surprise Todd’s 
rifle had fallen from his hands, and 
now, struggle, writhe, and twist as he 
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would, his fate was upon him. The 
strong hold of Jili’s left arm never re- 
laxed, and his right hand, holding a 
knife curved like a hook, now crept 
around Todd’s body, and although 
Todd seized its wrist with both hands 
he could not arrest its progress. Just 
by Todd’s left hip-bone the Chinaman, 
with a sharp cunning jab, hooked the 
knife into the living flesh, worked it to 
the hilt, and then, sawing, jerking, and 
dragging, began to rip his victim 
open. 

Most horrible of all were Todd's 
efforts to arrest the work of the China- 
man’s inexorable. hand ; for his jerk- 
ing and tugging against that slim, 
steel-strong yellow wrist had a look of 
aiding rather than hindering the 
ghastly work upon which it was en- 
gaged. No sound came from Todd 
but a kind of whistling of the breath 
in his nostrils, and the sounds of his 
stubborn and reluctant flesh parting 
with rasp after rasp before the drag 
and jerk of the knife. Once the point 
of the knife screaked shrilly upon a 
bone. 

By then I had closed with that aw- 
ful group of murder, and was doing 
my best to pry off the Chinaman’s 
hand. As weil have grappled with the 
piston-rod of a locomotive ; the work 
went on to its appointed end. Then 
Jili released his hold, and Todd, wide 
open from left hip bone to right ribs, 
sank at our feet; quivered, choked, 
moaned, and died. 

Jili was breathless, but smiling. 

** Jili think Chang laf litty now all 
same dead,’’ said he. ** jili_ think 
open belly good way; not too dam 
quick ; not too dam slow. Jili think 
time go back schooner. Them mans 
hurt you? By and by Jili catch um 
other one ; now go back schooner, and 
grind knife.’’ 

He examined with much concern a 
deep nick in the blade, thrust the 
bloody thing into its sheath, caught up 
his rifle, and then, one arm about my 
vaist, for I was near fainting, walked 
me slowly through hollows and gullies 
to the head of the fissure, stopping 
now and then to poke his head above 
the general level, and make sure that 
‘ve were not pursued. But no one 
actuaily seemed to have followed us, 
although Carrol could be seer: half-way 
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up the side of the truncated cone, ity. 
ing apparently to find out what had 
become of Todd and me. 

By the time we reached the boat | 
had recovered from my faintness ; but 
it was with the utmost repugnance 
only that I could bring myself to look 
at Jili, though his deed had saved me, 
perhaps, from an ultimate fate more 
cruel than that which had been visited 
upon the wretched Todd. And now, 
with the perspective of time, that 
dreadful act of dissection, awful as it 
was to witness, seems to have been 
about the compromise between sudden 
death and torture that such men as 
Todd deserve. Surely it was in no way 
so great a crime as the unprovoked 
murder of Chang and Hoang and the 
others had been. 

Then, too, it seems that not merely 
the cruel passion of revenge impelled 
Jili to the atrocity. Rather —and 
Bessie explained it so to me—he 
wished by one terrible example to fill 
the hearts of our enemies with conster- 
nation and cold fear. To have found 
Todd conventionally dead would have 
served only to inflame them further 
against us ; but to find him as he was, 
must—-and I agreed with Bessie— 
serve them as an awful warning. 

We had now but five men and one 
rifle to deal with; five men without 
shelter ; with no food except such sea- 
birds (and these were plentiful enough) 
as they could kill; and no means of 
kindling a fire, for there was no fuel up- 
on the island. Jili was for going ashore 
and hunting them down like so many 
sheep, and potting them one by one 
until we had accounted for the lot. 
But the rest of us would not hear of 
it; the enemy had still one rifle, and 
that was just one too many. Better go 
for a short cruise, or merely stay 
where we were, and let the cold and 
the rain hunt down the men upon the 
island and dispose of them one by one. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE WHITE FLAG AGAIN. 


In the hold of the Shantung, each 
in its redwood packing-case, were 
twelve coffins of American manufac- 
ture, already engraved with the names 
of those who were some time or other 
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expected’ to occupy them. Your 
Chinaman cannot bear the thought of 
being buried at sea or permanently in 
a foreign land ; and, indeed, to be abso- 
lutely sure of resting ome day in 
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tung’s cabin was then once-more-made 
to serve as a receiving-vault, and the 
coffins ranged lengthwise along the 
walls, the centre of the cabin being 
kept open as usual for meals, games of 
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‘wy sprang between Bessie and Carrol.” 


Chirrese soil he would cheerfully cur- 
tail the full measure of his days. 
Those coffins, for which there were 
Row occupants, were hoisted to the 
deck, and the afternoon was passed in 
soldering their leaden linings hermetic- 
ally over our dead, screwing down the 
lids and slipping the coffins once more 
into their packing-cases. The Shan- 


cards, navigation, and all of its thou- 
sand and one other uses. 

While we were carrying Chang’s 
coffin into the cabin two shots were 
fired at us from the island ; one splin- 
tered diagonally into the deck, and one 
flew wide. So, having stowed the 


bodies, we got up the Shantung’s 
anchor and moved her, perhaps a quar- 
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ter of -a-mile,-or-as far as the width 
of the fiord would permit, farther out 
from the landing ; and also erected a 
flimsy screen of canvas that could be 
shifted from side to side, according to 
how the ship lay on the rising or fall- 
ing tide, and behind which we could 
move about unseen. ‘The screen, of 
course, offered no obstacle to a bullet ; 
but we agreed that men with a limited 
supply of ammunition would not waste 
it on a wall of canvas in the wild hope 
of hitting some one who might be at a 
particular point behind it. 

Furthermore, the added distance be- 
tween us and the shore precluded the 
idea of any desperate man swimming 
off to us in the night. Only Jerry Top, 
a native of the region, who could bask 
naked in the midst of a drizzle with the 
mercury at 45deg., for all the world 
like a lizard in the sun, could have 
accomplished so tremendous a feat of 
natation. Had it not been for the 
desperate men ashore, of whom he 
stood in mortal terror, he would, I 
think, have tried it at this time. 

For the man’s likes and dislikes had 
already turned topsy-turvy. He was 
now as sick of ship life as formerly he 
had been of that on shore. And he 
babbled continually and very lovingly 
of terra firma, of moist hollows among 
the wet rocks, of raw seagulls, of occa- 
sional feasts upon the putrid blubber 
of a stranded whale. He told us that 
he had a ton or more of whale buried 
on the island ; and that if he could not 
come at it soon he feared it would pass 
its prime. The clothes, too, that he 
was made to wear aboard ship fretted 
him cruelly. He was as sorry to re- 
main aboard as he had been rejoiced to 
come. 


Early the next morning Carrol pre- 
sented himself on the landing, bearing 
a white flag; and, after a somewhat 
heated discussion between Jili and Ah 
King, was brought off in the boat. He 
carried himself with commendable 
bravado, but it was evident that hunger 
pricked him and that he was really sick 
with the cold in his head. 

** Jim,’’ said he to me, ‘‘ that was an 
awful thing you did to Todd.’’ 

“* Don’t give me the credit of it,’’ 
said I, ‘‘ though I dare say it was no 
more than he deserved.” — 
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“So it wasn’t you?” he said. 
** Well, I’m glad; it wasn’t nice to 


think that a white man had done it. | 
suppose you’ll be surprised to hear that 
I’ve come on an errand of mercy. Ah! 
Good morning, Lichee.’’ ; 

**Morning,’’ said 
grinned. 

‘“ It’s about Blake,’’ said Carrol, and 
he seated himself heavily on the deck 
and leaned against the mainmast. 
‘* Excuse me—but,’’ and he _ smiled 
ruefully, ‘‘ I’ve been up all night with 
him ; but we can’t do anything for him, 
I’ve come to ask you in common 
charity to take him aboard. You've 
got medicines, haven’t you, and 
whisky? He’d have a chance here.” 

‘* What ails the man,’’ said Bessie, 
** that shouldn’t ail him?’ 

‘*] suppose it’s pneumonia,’’ said 
Carrol. ‘‘ It began witha heavy cold, 
and now he’s delirious, and burning up 
with fever.”’ 

Bessie pointed to the closed door of 
the cabin. 

‘* In here, Mister Carrol,’’ she said, 
** are four dead men who were kinder 
to me ‘than brothers. Now you ask 
me to take one of the men that mur- 
dered them aboard the ship, and nurse 
him back to health and strength. I'll 
tell you what we'll do for you, Mister 
Carrol! We’ll take him aboard and 
we'll nurse him. If he dies—well and 
good ; if he doesn’t die—if he recovers 
—well, then, just as soon as he’s well 
enough and strong enough to under- 
stand what’s happening, we'll hang 
him as high as he can be hoisted on the 
end of a rope. And you can put that 
in your pipe and smoke it.”’ 

‘* Jim,’’ said Carrol, ‘‘ have you no 
influence among these heathen? ”’ 

‘* Not enough,’’ said 1, ‘to turn 
their human natures upside down, any 
more than my own. ‘Those dead men 
in there were like brothers to me, 
Carrol. And I can find it in my heart 
to think of this Blake’s plight with 
positive satisfaction, heaven forgive 
me! ’’ 

‘It’s a hard world,” said Carrol, 
‘“ and Blake’s blood is on your head, 
Jim, not mine.”’ 

‘IT guess there’s little room left on 
your head for anybody else’s blood, 
Mister Carrol!’’ said Bessie tartly. 


Lichee, and 
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™ And now if you’ve said your say, I 
guess you’d better be moving.’”’ ; 

He rose to his feet, staggering a 
little, but with a show of temper. 

“All right!’’ he said, ‘all right! 
3ut answer me this—where do you all 
come in? Here you are to be sure, 
and very snug to be sure—but the 
treasure’s with us; and you’re no 
nearer to it than you were before you 
ever heard of it. So if at any time 
you have any reasonable overtures, 
just let us know.”’ 

‘Carrol,’ said I, ‘‘ we have dis- 
cussed that subject already among 
ourselves under two heads. It was 
first proposed to go ashore and hunt 
you people down like so many quail, 
from rock to rock, from zully to 
gully, from your first hiding-place to 
your last, and there exterminate you. 
But the vote went against that plan. 
And the present idea is to leave you 
severely alone y 

Carrol laughed sneeringly. 

“You better! ’’ said he. 

“to leave you severely alone,”’ I 
went on, ‘‘ until, one by one, you have 
gone where Blake is going, and by 
the same road. How long can you 
people hold on to your miserable lives 
—on that barren rock? Will the green 
beech stems burn, even supposing that 
there is a dry match left among you? 
How long can you eat raw gull? If 
the rain holds off, you will die of 
thirst ; and if the rain falls—and in- 
deed I felt a drop not a minute ago— 
you are as well able to stand showers 
of corrosive sublimate.”’ 

He compressed his lips tightly, but, 
still sneering, ‘‘ Jim,’’ said he, ‘I 
don’t know a bolder talker than vour- 
self when you’ve got your friends to 
back you. But yesterday, when you 
Were visiting us, you kept a civiller and 
wea bloodthirsty tongue in your 
ad ° 


Saeed . 
i Crimsoned to my eyes with shame; 





(To be concluded in the June number.) 


for what the man said was- perfectly 
true. 

‘* But with me,’’ said he, ‘‘ it’s dif- 
ferent. And among friends or 
enemies you'll find me the same. 
When I tell you to your faces ’’—his 
face became gradually frenzied with 
rage—‘‘that I’m going to cut the 
heart out of every mother’s son of you, 
I mean it! And as for the mother’s 
daughters among you ask that 
Spanish thing there what I did to 
her! ”’ 

‘* Mister Carrol,’’ said Bessie 
quietly, ‘‘ among Chinamen a white 
flag protects its bearer as surely as an 
army. But the amount of honour 
that an outcast woman can claim is so 
small and valueless to her, that if you 
don’t get out of this ship in about three 
shakes of a lamb’s tai!—I’ll fix you! 
And I’ll fix you good! ”’ 

Her temper had risen, and she 
glared into the man’s face and 
walked slowly towards him, her arms 
akimbo and her chin turned sharply 
forward and up. Carrol clenched his 
right hand. He was brave, and no 
mistake ; for he must have known that 
he had but to strike the woman to be 
literally torn to pieces the next instant 
—and I think he meant to strike her. 
Jili’s crooked knife was already flash- 
ing in his hand, clean once more and 
sharp. I sprang between Bessie and 
Carrol. 

‘*Carrol,’’ said I, ‘‘ certain things 
have been said to you that you may as 
well put in your pipe and smoke. By 
heaven, man, think of Todd !’’ 

He must have done so, for his face 
changed on the instant from crimson 
to ash. 

‘*T guess you’re right, Jim,” he 
said mildly. 

A moment more and he had gone 
over the side and was being ferried 
ashore. 
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By LEILA BURTON WELLS, 


- \LMISTRY,’’ said Professor Fen- 
neston, arresting the light flutter 
of voices around the dinner table, 

**is unfortunately only halfatruth——”’ 

‘*You mean?’’ interrogated Mrs. 
Graham, lifting her eyes to his, a sud- 
den quivering light passing across 
them, as if her mind had been wrested 
from a state of pleasing somnolence to 
one of startled interest. 

Fenneston turned his thin face, with 
its great dome of brow and know- 
ledge-wearied eyes, more directly to- 
ward her, regarding her with thought- 
ful scrutiny. 

She was a slender woman, ex- 
quisitely and expensively gowned, 
whose unusual unity of movement and 
thought suggested to even the most 
grossly unimaginative onlooker that 
her body was but a necessary case for 
a spirit that quickened and shone 
through it, like a lamp behind stained 
glass. She dominated the other per- 
sonalities at her own table so easily, 
that it would have been embarrassing, 
if the ego in human nature had not 
managed to solve the vanity of each 
one present with an insidious self-con- 
gratulatory ‘‘ I am.”’ 

Mrs. Graham had taken the world of 
London society by storm. Not a diffi- 
cult feat for an American widow, with 
a seemingly inexhaustible supply of 
brains, money, and good looks to draw 
upon. London knew as little about 
her as it knows of the average 
American who manages to penetrate 
the sacred circle, perhaps less, for she 
seldom discussed personality—either 
her own or another’s. She was a 
woman whom one would instinctively 
call ‘‘ sweet,’’ and then, dissatisfied 
with the little adjective, attach ‘‘good’’ 
to it ; seeking stupidly to express that 
illusive quality that may perhaps inade- 
quately be named “‘ tenderness.”’ 

Ienneston was by common report 
one of the men who had loved her un- 
successfully. He regarded her now 


through a long silence with an almost 
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embarrassing scrutiny, as if, before he 
spoke, he must form a necessary judg- 
ment. She stirred a trifle under his 
gaze, moved her bare soft shoulders, 
and pushed the array of forks at her 
plate here and there, as if to conceal an 
unacknowledged nervousness. 

** I mean,” the professor replied, an- 
swering at last with more seriousness 
than her interrogation justified, ‘‘ that 
in palmistry, as in all other research, 
we can go just so far—and no farther.” 
He paused a moment to run his eyes 
over the different faces lifted politely 
to his in the softening candlelight. ‘I 
don’t know whether I can quite explain 
what I mean,’’ he continued thought- 
fully, ‘‘ but when I mentioned palmis- 
try a moment ago, every voice at this 
table was hushed, every head was 
turned in my direction—Why? Solely 
because it is suppos2d to uncover 
mysteries-—it is supposed to lift the 
curtain from individual life! We are 
all of us groping «round after truth, 
and many of us believe, or rather try 
to believe, palmistry is a whole truth. 
Now, each person here fancies he 
craves the truth about himself, not the 
truth about what he is (that doesn’t 
interest him) ; but the truth about what 
he will do! He wants to look beyond 
the present—and he thinks palmistry 
can help him. Unfortunately, being 
only half a truth—it cannot.” 

There were startled exclamations, 
but Fenneston, unheeding them, re- 
peated again forcibly, ‘‘ It cannot! 
Why, I suppose I can tell every man 
present, by the perusal of his hand, his 
character, what kind of a life he has 
lived—every mean, contemptible, beau- 
tiful trait in his nature—but that isnt 
the part of the truth he wants to hear. 
It is the future! And—Ah, no!” 

The lady at his left turned gaspingly. 
‘* But you have told my fortune num- 
berless times!’’? Her tone was im- 
dignant. 

Fenneston smiled. ‘‘I have sur 
mised your fortune numberless times, 
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he corrected. ‘‘ Why, even if I could 
tell you the absolute ‘truth, you would 
not care to hear it! For instance--—” 
He turned to his hostess, holding out 
his hand. 

“Mrs. Graham,”’ he said, lightly, 
“T can, by looking at your palm, tell 
vou—here in the presence of your 
friends—what your character is, and 
what effect your life has had upon the 
building of it. Ia short, I can truth- 
fully tell you what kind of a woman 
you are. Nothing shall be withheld— 
absolutely nothing! I will so hold the 
mirror up to nature that you will re- 
cognise your least failing, your rarest 
charity. Give me your hand!” 

There was a little strange inquisitive 
silence ; then Mrs. Graham shrank in- 
stinctively. Fenneston saw, with a 
quick intake of truth, the glow on her 
bare neck change to coid pallor. Her 
laugh was tremulous, and she put her 
hands quickly behind her. 

‘You are taking unfair advantage 
of our friendship,’ she protested, with 
breathless excitement in her voice, ‘‘ to 
expose my hateful nature.’’ She shook 
her delicate head. ‘‘ No, sir! You 
have never had the felicity to read my 
palm—and you shall not begin now !”’ 

A little burst of laughter greeted her 
denial ; and under its cover Fenneston 
caught her shrinking eyes for a 
moment. 

‘You are afraid?’’ he asked in a 
whisper, bending toward her. 

“IT refuse!’ avoiding his eyes. 

“You see!’’ Fenneston remarked 
explanatorily, answering the wave of 
laughter around the table. “ We do 
not really want the truth—even if it 
could be given to us. . . ‘ean 
tell you a case——”’ A rising excite- 
ment caught his voice, for he was con- 
scious of the little aggressive move- 
ment with which Mrs. Gesham turned 
to address a servant behind her, as if 
to break the thread of his sentence. 

“Isita personal experience ?’’ asked 
a man’s voice from the other end of the 
table. 
_ | The most wonderful and illuminat- 
Ing personal experience I have ever 
had,”’ Fenneston replied decidediy. 

In the chorus of demands that. suc- 
ceeded his statement, he turned to his 





hostess, as if awaiting her permission 
to proceed, 

‘Yes, please tell it !’’ she consented 
politelv, inclining her head. Then 
turning to the footman behind her: 
‘Get me the scarf I left in the draw- 
ing-room,’’ she directed, a slight 
shiver passing over her bare shoulders. 

‘Are you cold?’’ (quietly). 

‘*No!”’ Her lips fell into a little 
conventional smile. ‘‘ There is a 
draught somewhere, I think.’’ 

Fenneston hesitated a moment. ‘‘ It 
is hardly the story for a dinner table,”’ 
he objected, reluctantly ; ‘‘ but it so 
aptly proves my point that I——’”’ 
Again he looked at his hostess. 

Mrs. Graham, watching the con- 
verging interest of the many glances 
turned toward him, smiled assentingly. 
‘I fancy we can endure it,’’ she re- 
marked, lightly. ‘‘ Your tale is not 
apt to induce indigestion, is it?’’ 

‘Unless you call sympathy indiges- 
tion.”’ 

‘““Ah! You are preparing to reduce 
us to tears,’’ with a slight nervous 
smile. 

** Possibly !’? Fenneston pushed his 
plate aside, and for a moment was 
silent. 

‘Weil! ’’ some one exclaimed, im- 
patiently. ‘* Why do you stop, just 
when our curiosity is aroused? Or is 
that one of the tricks of the trade? ’”’ 

IFenneston lifted his eyes. ‘‘I am 
wondering,’’ he reflected, ‘if I am 
enough of a story-teller to make you 
see it as I saw it. It is still cruelly 
vivid to me ; but——”’ 

Mrs. Graham leaned over and drew 
the little pink shade on the candie 
lower, so that the subdued light fell 
across her eyes. The movement ar- 
rested Fenneston’s attention, but he 
did not turn to her. 

‘It was about the time,’’ he began, 
slowly, ‘*‘ when I took up the study of 
palmistry. . . . The papers madé 
a good deal of sport, if you remember, 
of a professor of physiology going in 
for occult science, as they put it ; and 
there was some rather unwelcome 
publicity. You may recall,’’ turning 
his face to Mrs. Graham, “‘ that you 
laughingly remarked that if it con- 
tinued you would have to deny me 
entrée to your house.”’ 

She smiled. ‘‘ Your fame was turn- 
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ing into notoriety, and I don’t like 
notorious people.’’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. a 
have tried,’? he complained, ironically, 
‘** to woo the fame and elude the noto- 
riety, but somehow it is about as easy 
to elude the one as to woo the other.”’ 

As a light ripple of laughter ran 
around the table, he turned, address- 
ing himself again to his hostess, as if 
he were determined to overcome her 
rather forced inattention. 

‘“] was in Paris at the time,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and I recall that a telegram 
had prevented my attending an impor- 
tant meeting of scientists in which I 
was much interested. Jt was about 
five o’clock and a cold, bleak twilight 
lay like an obscuring hand over the 
city and a whining wind irritated the 
nerves. I remember this all particu- 
larly because I was unaccountably and 
unusually restless, and several times 
had almost decided to leave the house 
on any pretext, but was restrained by 
mv vacillating indecision of thought. 
When a bellboy (I was at the Conti- 
nental) brought in word that a man 
wished to see me on important busi- 
ness, I welcomed the interruption as 
we welcome with relief any change 
from an objectionable state of mind.”’ 


Fenneston paused to note the little 
anticipatory movement that ran around 
the table. There was a clinking of 
bracelets on restless arms, and a soft 
rustle of silken skirts. Mrs. Graham 
did not move, but subconsciously he 
felt the strained quality of her interest. 
He leaned forward so that the candle- 
light touched his face. It was like all 
men’s who have asked of science the 
pregnant question, * What is truth? ’’ 
rather sad and infinitely patient. 

‘* T wish,’’ he pursued, thoughtfully, 
‘* that I could visualise for you the por- 
trait of the man who entered that 
room. I have seen and studied, in all 
its phases, the effect produced by the 
mental state on the human counte- 
nance, but never before or since hav» 
I looked at such a vivid externalisation 
of hopeless suffering as was written on 
the face of that man. It was ful! cf 
depression, and hollows, and sagging 
lines, and the eyes were held narrowly, 
as if the effort to open them were a tor- 
‘ture. He was shabbily dressed—yet 
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not offensively so ; for he was a gentle. 
man. An artist, I judged, and my 
judgment was not far wrong. He had 
come, he said, to ask me to read a 
palm for him. When I showed sur- 
prise at the abruptness of his request 
(for he said it without any conventional 
preliminary, as one often does whom 
pain has robbed of the ability to take 
cognisance of any but the vital object), 
he said ‘that it was a matter of life 
and death to him.’ ’”’ 

fkenneston paused to glance around 
the table. ‘‘ suppose sf pee 5 

?} ’ 1© TCMarced, 
‘* that we have all heard those words 
uttered with varying degrees of emo- 
tion behind them. But when that man 
spoke them in his passionless, mono- 
tonous voice, I knew he was speaking 
the truth. In response to my question, 
he said it was not his palm but his 
wife’s that he wished me to read. | 
asked, I remember, whether his wife 
had any objection to the arrangement, 
and after a moment’s hesitation he re- 
plied, expressionlessly, ‘ She will not 
object.’ 

‘‘ Well,”? Fenneston shrugged his 
shoulders, ‘‘ of course, I consented. I 
was curious—in the first place; and, 
apart from that sensation, indeed quite 
separate from it, was the strong domi- 
nancy a great emotion exerts over all 
who come in contact with it. I was 
literally—I might more aptly say phy- 
sically—compelled to bend to that 
man’s will. He must have felt this, 
for he seemed to command rather than 
request. When he told me that he had 
a cab waiting, and would require me 
to go with him to his home, I assented 
pliantly. I did ask him why he came 
to consult me instead of a licensed 
palmist, and for the first time he looked 
me in the face, as if he really saw 
who and what I was. ‘ Because,’ he 
answered in that heavy, strained voice, 
‘because you will tell me the truth! 
Because you are a scientist, and deal 
in truth! Because I am going to have 
the truth—no matter how I get it!’ 
His voice fell away and his head 
dropped forward on his chest. 

‘< If he had not been so utterly digni- 
fied by sorrow, I would have thought 
that the man had some ignoble pur- 
pose in view, but a student of human 
nature seldom mixes the lesser with 
the greater passion, and I had before 
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me a tragedy in flesh ; something that 
no petty motive could stir. 

“The cab that we entered was 
shabby and ill kept, and the stranger 
(he had not mentioned his name) gave 
an address somewhere in the Latin 
quarter. He did not speak during the 
drive. I addressed several questions 
to him, but he answered in mono- 
syllables or not at all. His hand, 
which lay on his knee, was closed 
tightly, so that the veins and knuckles 
stood out unpleasantly. That hand 
told me that the man was holding his 
self-possession as we hold frail glass, 
with a rigid attention. He did not 
propose to give way until his purpose 
was accomplished. 

‘“When we alighted from 
at the designated number 
lighting the street lamps and a thin 
fog was rolling in. The house that we 
stopped before was unusually dingy, 
even for the Latin quarter. We 
entered the usual dark court, and I fol- 
lowed up a well-worn winding stair- 
way. Up, up, into the sky we went, 
my strange companion with a sort of 
relentless energy, I in panting protest. 
At the third landing we paused before 
a high, narrow doorway. He lighted 
a match to find the keyhole, and as we 
stood there hesitating a child’s light 
laugh disturbed the silence. A shiver 
ran over the bending shoulders before 
me, and the man’s hand shook. 

“They don’t know,’ he said, in a 
terrible voice, and pushed the door in- 
ward hastily. The room that we en- 
tered was unlighted, and though it was 
May there seemed a chill in the air. 
I paused on the threshold until my host 
found and lighted two uncertain 
candles on a dresser. Then he re- 
turned to where I stood and closed the 
door behind me. Perforce I moved 
lorward.”’ 

Fenneston paused to catch and hold 
the excitement in the faces lifted to his. 

“I wish I could describe, ’ * he said, 
almost regretfully, ‘‘ that room. It 
was evidently a combination sitting- 
toom, bedroom, and studio; a sort 
of makeshift ‘ whole house,’ crowded 
into four walls, a room all full of pleas- 


the cab 
they were 


ing invitations, whose atmosphere 
seemed to ‘want you’—it was so 
homelike. There were small flower- 


pois on the narrow dark window- 
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ledges and humble little flowers grow- 
ing out of them ; a work-basket on the 
table with a child’s stocking dangling 
helplessly fromit,as if it had been thrust 
in by an impetuous hand and scarcely 
secured. My eyes wandered inter- 
estedly around the dimly lighted room, 
seeing everywhe re haunting evidence 
of a woman’s presence; but I was 
hardly prepared when a hand on my 
shoulder moved me forcibly forward, 
and I saw that I was facing a bed, 
which because of the obscurity of the 
corner in which it was placed had 
escaped my scrutiny. It was a huge, 
old-fashioned, carved bed, evidently 
purchased from some vandal who was 
unaware of its value, and a woman’s 
figure lay outstretched upon it. I had 
only caught a glimpse of rumpled fair 
hair and a pale, still face, before I 
turned away in protesting embarrass- 
ment. 

‘The man tightened his grip on my 
arm. ‘I want you,’ he said, slowly 
and commandingly, ‘ to—read—her— 
palm.’ 

‘* Well, for a moment,’’ Fenneston 
smiled at the remembrance, ‘I was 
bereft of words. To say the least, the 
situation was disconcerting. I stood 
hesitating foolishly, when something 
in the absolute stillness of the room 
(there was his excited breathing and 
my own, but literally nothing else) 
shocked me. I approached the bed 
and looked curiously down upon the 
woman lying stretched upon it. Her 
proportions were almost child-like, and 
her face very young and stonily peace- 
ful. The counterpane where it was 
drawn up to her bosom did not move 
with the rising and falling of any 
breath. . . . An unexplained shiver 
ran through me. 

‘** Is she asleep?’ I whispered. 

‘“* She is dead,’ he answered, and 
took one of the candles from the 
dresser and held it over the bed. 

‘** 1 fell back as if I had been struck, 
and a sudden fear of the man beside 
me touched my consciousness. As I 
looked from his tragic face to that of 
the dead woman lying there before us, 
my own horror and repulsion must 
have been unmistakably expressed, for 
he suddenly thrust the candle between 
his face and mine and.looked me in the, 
eyes. He repeated his request in the 
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same tone, and so compelling was the 
demand in his voice that I moved my 
eyes hurriedly as if to escape from a 
hypnotic influence. 

‘**]T want you,’ he repeated inex- 
orably, ‘ to read her palm.’ 

‘** Why, = man,’ I stammered, 
shrinking away from him in disgust, 
‘the woman is dead!’ 

** © Read her palm!’ 

*“** But she has no future—Why 
don’t you see I was shaking 
with repulsion at his demand, but he 
was terribly calm. 

‘““*T don’t ask her future,’ he said 





slowly ; ‘ I ask you to look at her hand 
and tell me what she is—what she 
was,’ correcting himself. ‘It means 


nothing to any one but me! It can’t 
harm any one. My God! My God!’ 
Emotion suddenly battering against 
his self-control. ‘I must know the 
truth. She can’t die and leave this 
horror with me. You’ve got to find 
the truth for me! You've got to find 
stl? 

‘‘ For the first time he dropped the 
curtain from before his soul, and let 
me see the naked, writhing, almost un- 
imaginable suffering he had been con- 
cealing. . . . There are some things 
a man should only show to his God. I 
looked away ! 

*** Hold the light higher,’ I said in 
a shaking whisper. 1 don’t know why 
we whisper before the dead ; they can- 
not hear, but it seems an instinct. I 
took a step nearer the bed. . . . She 
was a slim, childish thing, who looked 
as if she might have stepped softly all 
her days for fear of marring the lovely 
serenity of the face God had given her. 
Her eyes were closed and I would not 
have known she was ‘ away’ but for 
the appalling stillness of her bedy. 
One hand lay on the outside of the 
counterpane, and I looked at it shrink- 
ingly. 

‘* He held the candle nearer. 
must,’ he said, whispering, 
‘Don’t you see, you must!’ 

‘Yes, I saw that the man’s sanity 
depended on my action ; that it hung 
like a fine thread in still air, ready to 
be blown this way or that by the first 
gust of wind. I took out my magnify- 


* You 
too. 


ing glass and, bending over, gently 
turned the hand 


that lay on the 
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counterpane. It was still warm, and 
that unpleasant physical repulsion we 
feel toward any but our own dead 
overcame me for a moment; I hesi- 
tated—but even as I did so, something 
in that exposed, defenceless palm in- 
terested me. I bent forward, hearing 
the man’s tortured breathing at my 
shoulder, seeing the wavering of the 
candle flame over that still figure. 

. . With a superhuman effort to 
control the horror that filled me with 
an unmanly nausea, I fastened my 
eves on that which had been but a 
sh time before a living, moving, 
working agent for good or bad. It 
was a small, yielding hand, very finely 
formed ; a hand that loved luxury, but 
hat had been willing to labour for 
love ; for the nail of the forefinger was 
rudely worn down as if from the prod- 
ding of a persistent needle ; and the 
close texture of the skin was rough- 
ened. It was a pitiful little hand, so 
pitiful that I studied it, the man felt 
without seeing my emotion. 

‘*** Be quick,’ he said in a goading 
whisper. ‘Be quick! The salient 
characteristic—you must know already, 


man! Don’t torture me!’” 
Fenneston paused. Mrs. Graham 
leaned towards him trembling, two 


spots of colour dyeing her pale cheeks. 
** Don’t stop!’’ she implored. ‘‘ Go 
on!’ 

** That palm,’ 
speaking more directly to her now, 
‘‘was an open book—so far as the 
character was concerned; yet I 
looked at it for a moment stupidly ; 
my unformed thought wavering this 
way and that. A hundred conjectural 
hypotheses flashed before me—yet | 
really knew nothing, except that my 
answer was a vital thing to the living 
creature beside me. 

‘* In the silence of awful unalleviated 
suspense that foilowed, I lifted myself 
to my full height, and again the candle 
lurched between our two faces. Great 
drops of cold agony stoc. cut like 
tears on the man’s face. 

‘** The truth!’ he demanded, in a 
spent whisper. ‘ What did you see?’ 

‘* Then I looked that man between 
the eyes, and something spoke through 
me with my voice. ‘I saw,’ I said 
slowly, ‘ above and beyond everything 


’ continued Fenneston, 
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else, that I was looking at the hand of 
avery good woman! 

“ The candle f fell to the floor and was 
extinguished.”’ Fenneston looked 
around at the drawn, expectant faces 
lifted to his, and, answering the breath- 
less demand in them,continued hastily : 
“T can hardly,’’ he said, ‘* describe to 
you the effect my words produced, yet 
IT can see that room now! The dim 
light — the voiccless, unprotesting 
figure of the woma n— ‘the broken an- 
guish of the man! _ I had fancied at 
first that he wou!d cry out--make some 
sound, but he was too strong for that. 
No sound came from him; but he 
stretched out one hand and softly laid 
it on her arm where the nightdress feil 
away from the white flesh. Gently he 
drew it along, until his hand touched 
her hand. ‘Then he knelt down and 
buried his face in the upturned palm. 


’ 


“‘ Have vou ever,’’ inquired Fennes- 
ton, his voice trembling with emotion, 
as he looked around at the stirred faces 
watching him, ** have you ever listened 
to noiseless grief? Well, I have! I 
heard it that night in that small room. 
] listened to the sobs that man cou'd 
rot utter. Then, a feeling of awe 
creeping over me, I groped for my hat 
and tried to make my way toward the 
door—but he heard me. 

*“* Wait!’ he cried, and I looked at 
him in sudden surprise, for there was 
that thing we call ‘ hope’ in his voice. 

‘I owe it to her,’ he said passionately, 
‘to tell you the truth—to exonerate her 
from any suspicion my actions may 
have formed in your mind. Won’t you 
sit down?’ He bent to pick up the 
fallen candle. 

‘IT was so startled at his change of 
tone that I glanced instinctively at the 
still, outstretched figure, as if to assure 
myself of the reality of the scene that 
had just taken place. He raised him- 
self and gently drew the sheet up over 
the young face as if he would shield it 
from my eyes ‘Death,’ he said, 
slowly, ‘ is not the worst thirg. She 
has but gone for a little while to a state 
of unconsciousness, where I cannot fol- 
low—I have not lost her—now !’ 

“ He slowly lighted the extinguished 
candle, and requested me again to be 
seated. ‘I would like to explain,’ he 
Said gently, * 
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‘Well, I seated myself in silence. 
T really didn’t have anything to say. 
My chair was in the darkness, but he 
drew a little cane-bottomed seat close 
to the bed. He put out his hand and 
laid it on the sheeted arm. 

‘““*We were married,’ he began 
slowly, ‘eight years ago. I had a 
small studio then. I gave up art after- 
wards to earn enough bread for us to 
be hapov on.’ He lifted his =_— and 
let his evelids drop heavily er his 
eyes, drawing in his breath with a sort 
of pained ecstasy. 

‘*T wish,’’ Fenneston regretted, run- 
ning his hand abstractedly through his 
hair, ‘‘ that I could repeat what he said 
--in his own words. That I could 
nake you feel as he made me feel! I 
remember the substance of it; and 
sometimes a sentence here and there. 

‘* She had come to him, he said, to 
seek work as a model, having refused 
to pose in the nude, which made it 
almost impossibie for her to get paying 
situations. He engaged to use her for 
some society illustrations he was doing, 
and they grew: to know each other. He 
loved her from the first ; ; with the un- 
bridled, headstrong devotion men of 
that stamp sometimes experience. He 
knew absolutely nothing of her past 
her friends—her parentzge! She 
evaded all personal questions, refusing 
to marry him for almost two years, 
though he importuned her constantly. 
At last, in desperation, realising that 
she had aroused a love that would not 
be denied, she consented, on condi- 
tion——”’ 

se On 
Graham, 
ing words into breathless 
tions, 

Fenneston turned and regarded her 
with his compassionate eyes. ‘* On 
condition,’’ he replied quietly, “‘ that 
he married her, knowing absolutely 
nothing of her past life—its pursuits, 
its pleasures! hat no matter what 
came, he would agree never to bring 
up the subject between them—never to 
ask her a question !’ 

One of the men at the table laughed 


condition?’’ repeated Mrs. 
a flash of excitement break- 
interroga- 


contemptuously. ‘‘ And he was will- 
ing ?”’ 
Fenneston smiled almost sadly. 


‘he married 
34 


Sf Yes,”? he answered, 
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her. He had known her for two 
years as an_ honourable, tender, 
virtuous, and gentle woman—and he 
married her! They lived together for 
eight years in the holy state of matri- 
mony. I am trying to repeat his 
words. The emotional power 
behind them as he sat, defending that 
dead body against the suspicions his 
own actions had aroused, | cannot 
reproduce. 

** They lived together, he said, in a 
sort of sacred unity; mind and body re- 
sponding exquisitely each to the other. 
They were very poor, and more or less 
failures at anything but love. He 


always intended to paint a_ great 
picture and they talked of it con- 
tinuously; but contentment doesn’t 


breed masterpieces; and his brushes 
were idle. . . . ‘Then the babies 
came; and actual want with them; but 
it could not starve out happiness ! She 
took in a little fine sewing and he gave 
up art altogether and accepted a clerk- 
ship in a department store. . 
They laughed at the little personal pri- i- 
vations their condition induced, and 
found it a never-ending source of 
amusement to outdo each other in self- 
denial. . . . So the years passed, 
and alwavs he found her the same; 
smiling, cheerful, gentle; tuned ever in 
a key of exquisite harmony! I re- 
member, he said, that there was a sort 
of gratitude in her bearing towards me 
and towards her happiness, that after- 
wards aroused a suspicion—she seemed 
ever trying to pay a debt to love. 
‘“He turned his marred face to 
mine, disfigured by a crucifying re- 
morse. ‘Can you understand,’ he de- 
manded hoarsely, ‘ how I could 
doubted her ? Lock!’ He reached 
out his hand and laid back the sheet 
from the face that was so exquisitely 
peaceful. ‘Can you understand,’ he 
repeated, passionately, ‘how  any- 
body but a demon could doubt her ? 
—much less a man who had received 
all that she had to give ? Who had 
seen her with his children at her 
breast! Who had listened day in and 
day out to the innocent thoughts in 
her heart. Can vou under- 
stand that ?’ Turning his face re- 
lucf=ntly to mine as if to overcome an 
instinct to hide it from the gaze of all 
‘You who are a judge of the 


have 


men. 
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human soul—can you fathom that can- 
cer we call doubt?’ 

‘“*T shook my _ head. 
there for me to say? 


see 


What was 


I can’t tell,’ he groaned, twisting 
his hands together between his knees 
and bowing his head over them, ‘ how 
the first suspicion crept in—it was a 
look or a word. I grew to watching 
her covertly; to inguiring into he 
gcviens. .  s .« My mind went 
back instinctively to that strange 
promise that she had exacted of me. 

] think in the first years pas- 
sion utterly blinded me to values. | 
don’t believe I even cared in_ those 
davs, but later I had move control, or 
would you call it less control; my 
mind asserted itself. I grew to look 
upon my action in marrying her on 
those conditions as magnanimous and 
heroic. I regarded her in my mind 
a woman with something to con- 
ceal. I began to question the sincerity 


her 


as 


of all her actions.’ He groaned 
aloud. ‘I think,’ he wailed, brokeniv, 


I could have spoken aloud the vile 
things in my mind it would have had a 


salutary effect, but she had made that 
impossible. . . . So _ we __ lived 
along.’ He put out his hand and 
touched the slender arm under the 
sheet, caressing it remorsefully. ‘ She 


tried to redouble her efforts to make 
me happy; she realised that I was more 
irritable and moody; but she excused it 
in a hundred tender ways—and we 
lived along! 1 was possessed witha 
mania to ‘ask that forbidden question. 
A hundred times a day it tremble : on 
my lips. I began to look at my chil- 
dren pityingly. I tcld myself that ] 
hed had no right to give them a mother 
of whom I knew nothing. I over- 
looked the wader care she had be- 
stowed upon them, the sweet thouvhts 
and kindly impulses she had instilled 
into them every instant of their lives. 
I overlooked «an almost fiawless devo- 
tion as a wile; a daily, cy self- 
sacrifice, a single love that had turned 
neither to the right nor to the left for 
eight These things 
were as nothing because of that for- 
bidden past! I felt I had a right to 
that past, that she had defrauded— 
cheated me!’ The man gave a 
terrible choking cry and dropped his 
head on that poor insulted: hand. ‘1 
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dishonoured her in my thoughts,’ he 
groaned in abject self-abasement, ‘ I 
dishonoured her in. my thoughts!’ 


“For a moment that heartrending 
ery hung in ee still air, and then a 
child's high, ight voice broke against 


it, speaking { from the hall outside. 
“* Petit pére !’ 
‘““We both started, and 
man’s face a bluish pallor spread. 


the 
He 


over 


struggled to. speak, but no sound 
came, and I rose to my feet as if to 
ward of —I knew not what ees. 

“Again the voice came! * Maman 
dort-elle encore 2?’ it asked plain- 
tively. 

‘T looked at the sheeted figure and 
trembled. The man closed his eyes 
as if to put away sight and sound. 
‘ Oui—elle—dort—encore,’ he said, 
chokingly. ‘ Va, va a Madame!’ 

‘We waited without moving, until 


after a moment’s hesitation we heard 
the departing patter of small feet. 
Then the father, with an awful dignity, 
turned to me. ‘She was killed in- 
stantly,’ he said, as if he must com- 
plete his explanation before his com- 
posure gave way. ‘She was taking 
some things to a woman whose need 
was greater than her own, and a log 
from a workman’s cart struck her on 
the temple—she was killed instantly— 
they brought her home four hours 
ago. . . .’ He lifted himself to his 
full height and locked unflinchingly in 
my eyes. ‘Her death,’ he said, 
slowly, ‘ gave me the chance to com- 
mit the last outrage of which I was 
roel He drew his hand over his 

yor tortured face. ‘I think,’ he said, 
] must have been temporarily insane 
—but when they laid her here I lost 
sight of everything but the one terrible 


lact, that she had gone without telling 
me the truth; that I would have to live 


on with that hideous su spicion against 
her in my heart. Ther 4 hen my eye 
fell on the evening paper ! It was as 
if heaven had willed that it should lie 
there under my -l saw those 
headlines spt aki ing of your -experi- 
ments in palmistr y—and you know the 
rest! l broke my promise! I 
insulted her purity for the last time— 
but now He flung himself by the 
bed, hs down utterly at last. 
‘Now, I h: we her back again! 
Notuing matters! She is all mine 


eyes— 
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again—nobody can change that! She 
is all mine again! All mine!’ 

‘* He did not hear me when I opened 
and closed the door and slipped into 
the hall, for he was away from earth 
asking forgiveness of her who had 
never denied him anything.”’ 

Fenneston paused and looked around 





the tabie. Mrs. Graham was hiding 
her face with a pallid jewelled hand, 
her elbow resting on the table. After 
a long, almost stunned silence, one of 
the men asked reflectively : 

‘And you saw at once when you 
took up her hand that she was a re 

‘Geod woman!’ completed the 
lady on Fenneston’s left, breath- 
lessly. 


and before he arswered, 
as if deliberating. Then he 
‘Oh, no—quite the con- 


He smiled, 
hesitated, 
said quictly : 
tracy {”” 

There was an excited, incredulous 
silence, and then a chorus of passionate 


exclamations. 
‘** You mean? ’’ demanded Mrs. Gra- 
ham, stretching out her soft, bare 


hand tremulously. 





‘*T mean—that she was a woman 
who—had lived !’’ 

‘*Not! Not . 

‘““\ bad woman—as the world 


judges,’’ said Fenneston calmly. 

For a moment there was a reflective 
silence, then in a rather shamed voice 
some one asked :— 

‘And you let him belie.xe—— 

Fenneston smiled a little bitterly. 

That man’s misfortune,’’ he ex- 
plained patiently, ‘‘ was never anything 
but a state of mind. The fact of what 
the ‘woman was didn’t enter into it. 
When he believed she was pure, he 
was utterly happy—when he began to 
doubt, he suffered. I simply changed 
his belief back to where it was before.”’ 

‘*In other words, you left him in a 
fool’s paradise! ”’ 

‘ That depends on how you look at 

Fenneston replied. ‘‘ I personally 
don’t think that woman’s past be- 
longed to her husband any more than 
his belonged to her Her past was 
her own; all that any human being 
had a right to demand of her was her 
present—that was in reality all she had 
to give. . . . All any of us do with 
We can’t 
we can’t feel it, we can’t 


” 


a past is to talk about it. 
it, 


touch 
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! We wouldn’t torture our- 
because we had com- 
a dream, would 
is the dream be- 


relieve it 
selves for ever 
mitted a murder in 
we? Well, the past 
hind us, that’s all. 
Somebody laughed, and Mrs. Graham 
rose excitedly to her fect, an unbeliev- 


ing wonder in her sweet eye. ‘You 
think ? ’’ she breathed. 

*“*] think,’’ Fenneston _ replied, 
speaking to her, but looking at the 


others, ‘‘ that it is what persons are, 
not what they have been, that counts! 


What they live, not what they have 
lived. What they think, not what 
they have thought! I believe that a 
very good woman lay in that little 


room, a woman tco pure to be judged 
by our mutable standards, too rare to 
be appreciated by the man who doubted 
her.’ 


There was a universal and derisive 


Ti 


By M. 
MOTHER—my dead, sensible 





y 
Mi mother—alw ays ‘said that , was 

a strange child ; tha 1 
cient condemnati on from ‘rately 
worshipped the normal. Sometimes 
she shook her head, where 
hair was tightly banded, and doubted 
that I wouid end badly. She taught 


W i oO 


he 


gre YT 


me to cook and to scrub, and I 
did. both evilly. When I was set 
to clean the stove one winter’s 


morning, 1 found myself drawing 
fairies with a piece of charcoal on the 


whitewashed wall, while father cla- 
moured for breakfast in the weather- 


So thev sent me 
and afterwards 


boarded dining room. 

to a boarding school, 
made a governess of me. I wasn’t a 
successful disciplinarian. The children 
loved me, but they ran rings round me 
and played all the time. My reference 
from the lady of the house was that I 
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» of protest. Then some one Said, 


oe 


ughingly, You will have to turn us 
into saints, idealists, or martyrs before 
you can hope to enforce that doctrine, 
proiessor.”’ 


Fenneston was not listening, 


> 
But 


He had stooped to replace a scarf that 
had fallen from Mrs. Graham's 
shoulders, and his hands were very 
tender as they held it out to her. She 
turned her pale face towards his, and 
did not try to hide the tears that lay 
over her eyes. Unconsciously she 
swayed towards him, with a little grate- 
ful vielding of all that she was, ever 
had been, or ever would be, to his infi- 
nite understanding. 

‘* Are you afraid—now? ”’ he asked, 
gently, folding the lace about her bare 
shoulders 

Weordicssly she put ier hand in his. 

> a nd 
Knight. 
FORREST. 
was ‘‘a darling, but hardly strict 
en ough.” The day I left they all cried 
and the children ran along beside the 
coach at be be ss red me i come back 
again and marry Uncle Bob. Uncle 
Bob was an old | bachelor who owned the 
next station. I told my mother, and 
she thought it good advice, but I— 
well, in all m y dreams, my silly, silly 
dreams, there had ever been a shadow 
of the dream knight who should come 


for me some day, and I clung to him. 
I do not know why Uncle Bob wanted 
to marry me, except that he had a big 
empty house, and plenty of time on his 
hands, and could afford to buy toys, 
I suppese. Mother ran a rusty nail 
into her hand, and in her stern Scotch 
way iried her own remedies, and re- 
fused to see the doctor. Tetanus set in, 
and she died hard. And father—well, I 
1er had some of my, 








expect dear old fatl 
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dreaming foolishness in him, for he 
began to go too often to the township 
hotels, and the barmaid he married was 
strong-willed and coarse ; but she was 
his wife, and I had to make room for 
her. Uncle Bob came through with 
his team of greys, and before | knew 
where | was I had renounced my dream 
cnight and had married him in the 
township. It was a lovely day, I re- 
member, and-I kept saying to myself, 
“Happy is the bride the sun shines 
on”; but somehow that did not 
suffice to make me quite happy; there 
was behind it all a fear of what, heaven 
knows, it is not the explainable that 
frightens most. The Cascarilla bark 
trees along the scrub edges were sil- 
very with young shoots, and the frag- 
rant bloodwood was in flower. Out on 
the flats the barley grass was freshly 
green, and in shady places were little 
diamond crosses of dew-sparkle. And 
the sun, the golden, glorious Queens- 
land sun, was everywhere. ‘* Happy 
is the bride .”’ I was a bride. My 
bridegroom was very much in love in 
his placid, middle-aged way—which 
doesn’t expect too much. 

I turned and looked at the man I 
had married. His eyes were tired like 
the eyes of one who has looked so long 
on life that the seamy side shows up- 
permost—has locked through the fine 
dear veil of romance that hides all the 
uglies. His grey brows were heavy, 
and there were straight lines on either 
side of his mouth; but it was a good, 
single-hearted face, and a sudden hor- 
ror came over me as to what I had 
done. He had given me of his best 
and what had I done 

The little creek where we had halted 
for lunch sang on — rippling — 
rippling. In the scrub a kookaburra 
woke to the knowledge that it was 
mid-day in harsh exclaiming, the 
horses shifted their feet with a creak of 
harness and a jangle of buckles, a free 
bush bird swung in the stringy bark, a 
locust shrilled impatiently in the tall 
grasses, and I knew that if the Dream 
Knight came now—lifted his vizor, 
and bowed his feather to my feet—I 
could never hold my dreaming arms to 
him any more—not any more. I was 
twenty-one, my husband was fiftv- 
eight—by singing creck and fustrous 
brooding bough the sun was sifting 











gold—the red ants were hurrying to 
my dropped sandwich—there was no 
one within many a mile—my busband 
put his big arm round me and kissed 
my cheek. 

I took an interest in Uncle Bob’s 
house. I thought I was going to de- 
velop into a good housekeeper after 
all. Romance seemed _ strangled. 
Brooms were brooms, dusters were 
dusters. I became particular about 
my brooms and dusters. I worried 
the servants extremely. I made pud- 
dings for Bob and he ate them without 
a murmur, though he began to take 
patent medicines for indigestion. I 
helped him with his accounts till he 
begged me to desist, after the ledgers 
went back to the book-keeper with 
heads drawn along the margins. Be- 
sides, I never could do arithmetic. He 
and I could not bring out totals to the 
same amount, and though I knew he 
must be right and I wrong, I could not 
see where I got out. But then I had 
no head for figures, and I suddenly 
dropped my broom and began to write 
stories. Bob found this serious. None 
of his family had ever done anything 
like that. He did not think it quite 
the thing for a steady-going married 
woman. He forgot, as I did some- 
times, those thirty-seven years be- 
tween. I tried very hard to love Bob, 
and I thought I did. Bob did not 
want romance, either; he wanted a 
bright woman in his home and some 
one to spend money on, and I was as 
bright as I could manage, and I let 
him spend money on me to his heart’s 
content, till I had a ring for every 
finger, figuratively speaking, and a 
wardrobe full of gowns. A man, a doc- 
tor, whom Bob knew, and who stayed 
with us a few days, en route to the 
West, stared at me one morning when 
I was darning socks on the verandah, 
and told me calmly that anything was 
better than a phlegmatic woman. And 
this went on for six years. Six years! 
Then my father was taken suddenly, 
fatally ill. 

Bob was laid up with rheumatism in 
his knees, and I was sent for to go to 
the funeral. It was raining the day 


the head stockman drove me out of the 
homestead gate, and the young horses 
were soon steadied down by the clayey 
road. The floods were out when we 
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reached the half-way house, and we put 
up there for the night within sound of 
the rushing, yellow river. 

The down coach came in late with a 
few passengers. I was in my room, a 
funny little place with a large 
bed with pink glazed 
shams, sacred, as a rule, to newly 
married couples, where a hideous oleo- 
graph of Lord Kitchener on the wall 
glared at a representation of the Royal 
family on the other. Between the 
cracks in the slab wall the light from 
my next door neighbour’s room filtered 
in, for I lay in the dark on my bed. 
I could hear someone moving about in 
the adjoining room ; then a window was 
pushed open, and a man sighed, seating 
himself by it, as though very weary. 
Presently he began to hum softly to 
himself, and then, apparently for- 
getting his fatigue, to sing. 

I don’t know how long I lay still, 
fearing by an incautious movement to 
let him know he had a listener, and per- 
haps silencing the flood of melody. 1 
had forgotten everything except that I 
was hearing the most perfect voice God 
ever mede. 


wooden 


calico pillow 


Black scrub lines met the starry sky, 
feeding wallaby spread out from the 
mulga to find the juicy patches by the 
swamp. The world spun on, but 
everything had ceased for me. Only 
the voice which was a soul and the soul 
which was a voice cried to me to fol- 
low, fodilow wheresoever he should 
lead. I was faint with a_ strange 
ecstasy when he ceased ; I was sick 
with longing, and yet happier than | 
had ever been. I hid my face in the 
crackly glacé pillow-shams the half- 
caste girl had forgotten to remove, | 
hugged something to my bosom that 
crimsoned my cheeks and made my 
heart beat fiercely. And yet it was only 
a voice—only a voice from a man un- 
seen in the narrow unlined skillion 
beyond. 

He was gone next morning before I 
came out of my room. I heard the 
sound of feet on the rough verandah 
boards, the whistle of the driver, the 
rattle of the wheels. Gone! I did not 
ask his name of any one—it would have 
seemed to me like showing my soul to 
a braying world; but all day long, as 
we drove through the candle-nuts and 
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the drooping gums, I heard the pixie 
music ringing, ringing in my ears, for 
the unknown piper had played my heart 
away—that bit of my heart which never 
was Bob’s, but which had lain dormant 
all these years waiting for the Dream 


+ 


Knight. 

He had signailed and passed on, 
Should I ever hear his voice again? 

By Christmas time, when the shear. 
ing was safely over, and I had gone 
into half-mourning, Bob was better 
from his rheumatism, and said he 
thought he would take a trip to the city. 
It is hot in Brisbane at Christmas time, 
and everybody who can get away is out 
of town ; but Bob had to see a man on 
business, and he said we would go to 
one of the big hotels and run down to 
the seaside if it was too warm in 
tcewn. But the seaside places are 
congested with trippers in the 
holidays, so we _ stayed on in the 
city and managed as_ best we 
could. Bob wrote letters and dozed on 
Christmas Day, and I put on a new hat 
which suited me and went to church. 
I chose a pretty little stone church on 
the hill because there seemed more 
chance of a breeze up there, and for that 
reason I captured a seat near the door. 
It was a short service. How vividly I 
can recall the cool dusk of the interior 
now—the preacher in his High Church 
gold collar, the candles on the altar, the 
droop of the green decorations and 
some stiff red geraniums near the lec- 
tern, the rows of smart bonnets in the 
front seats, the choir beyond whom | 
could scarcely see above the packed 
congregation, and the glimpse through 
the door of Penang palms in a garden 
opposite and a gay-flowered bush near 
the gate. I was drowsy with the drone 
of the intoning and the soft noonday air 
when we rose for the anthem; but ina 
moment I was alert, wide awake. Bob’s 
doctor friend would never have called 
me phlegmatic if he could have seen me 
then. J felt as a harp must feel when 
the wind it loves touches its strings. 
For he was singing. 

I could not see him. There were a 
number of men in the choir. _ I could 
not say if he was among the tall ones 
ot the short; but his beautiful tenor 
voice took the solo, and when he 
finished I was on my knees with my 
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prayer book close against my face to 
hide my tears. 

That evening we were engaged to 
take tea with the son of an old school- 
fellow of my husband’s. The house 
fronted the river out by Hamilton 
way, and there was a full moon hang- 
ing over the water. We had the usual 
high tea, reminiscent of the remains of 
the Christmas feast. Afterwards we 
sat on the trellised verandah, and 
Icoked at the silver moon-veins in the 
smooth tides. The old school friend 
was of the party, and he congratu- 
lated Bob prettily on having married 
me. 

“It is not good for man to live 
alone,”’ he said, laughing. His daugh- 
ter-in-law chimed in. She was a rest- 
less-looking woman in heliotrope mus- 
lin. ‘‘ That is what father tells Mr. 
Lennox,’’ she said; ‘‘ and he replies 
that he cordially agrees.”’ 

Then why doesn’t he take my 
advice, and look for a wife?’’ asked 
the old man, striking a match on his 
trouser leg, true bushman fashion. 

‘“He says he is always looking,”’ 
she answered, drawing her chair 
nearer to mine as though afraid | felt 
out of it, ‘‘ and that when he finds 
The Listener his hour will have come. 
He told Tom,’’ indicating her hus- 
band, ‘* once that he always feels that 
when he is singing an unseen woman 
is listening somewhere, and that he 
sings to her. I suppose that is one 
of his jokes, Tom? ”’ 

“TI don’t know.’’ Tom tossed the 
butt of his cigar away, and lounged 
over to us, his hands thrust into the 
pockets of his dinner coat. ““T don’t 
know. Lennox is a manly chap, but 
he is full of fancies—a reckless devil 
ina way. Once out back he rode 
horse which he wasn’t sure could 
swim (all horses can’t, you know) at 
the Barwona banker, because he had 
heard an Indian hawker and his wife 
were stuck up on a ridge without food. 

Said he guessed they would struggle 
through somehow, he and the hack, 
and that if they did not it was one 
good horse and one indifferent man 
the less in a world full of men and 
horses. As he went the ch: ips told 
me that they could hear him singing 
through the rush and swirl of waters. 


sé 





What was it? Some drawing-coom 
thing, ‘ My beloved queen, thou art 
my queen, my heart is in thy keep- 
ion.” ”” 

Tom had a soft, thin baritone, and 
he sang a bar or two of the song then 
to me. 

‘* Have you heard that? ”’ 

Had I heard it—had I? ”’ 

I recalled a night of awakening in 
a little bush hotel, blurred scrubs lift- 
ing to a star-spangled sky, wallaby 
feeding out by the mulga, a curlew 
crying beyond the swamp, the ripple 
of the rising waters, and a man’s 
voice singing —singing ‘* Thou art my 
queen, my heart is in thy keeping.”’’ 
The voice—the Dream Knight—The 
Listener ! 

‘*Surely you are not cold to- 
night?’ Tom’s wife had seen me 
— and wondered. ‘‘ Shall I get 

ua wrap? Perhaps the breeze from 
i river —— 

Oh, no! I was not cold. I think 
my blood was fire that throbbed and 
leapt in every part of me. Oh, no! 
I was not cold. <A boat dawdled by 
with an occasional dip of oars below 
the house and the slope of garden. 
From it came the tinkle of a mandolin, 
and a man’s voice rose in song. I 
clasped my hands round the arms of 
my chair, and leaned forward. 

‘* Lennox, by all that’s strange! ”’ 
muttered Tom, and he stepped out on 
to the gravel. 

‘““ Hello, there! Len, old man, 
hello! ”’ 

The song ceased, and there came a 
hail from the water. 

‘* Run your boat into the steps, and 
come up for a while.’ 

Tom’s wife remarked, as people of 
her calibre always do, in the obvious 
fashion, ‘‘ Talk of angels, and you 
hear their wingss,’’ and then began to 
chatter to me of the lessons in sten- 
cilling she was taking, and of the 
new curtains she was going to paint 
for the breakfast-room. Beyond Bob 
and his old friend chuckled over school 
recollections. 1 do net remember one 
word I said. I believe my hostess 
told someone afterwards that I was 
so stupid she wondered why Bob had 
married me when he might have 
chosen a sensible woman of his ewn 
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age. I only knew there was a track 
of silver whiteness on the water, that 
the night air was full of the scent of 
hidden blooms, and that up from the 
path of silver, with bared head and 
the moon-snow all about him, my 
Dream Knight came to me. 


He would not sing that night. They 
pressed him in vain. He ‘at on the 
edge of the verandah his profile 
towards me. Later on the maid 


brought a tray with wine and coffee, 
and a shaded lamp for the littie table. 
Then he turned and looked ful! at me. 
I do not know what he found in my 
eyes. I know what I found in his. 

Yet his words were prosaic enough 
as he handed me a coffee-cup and 
stood hoiding the silver sugar bowl. 
‘* Two lumps? ”’ 

I shook my head. ‘‘ One, please,’’ 
I said. Then we both smiled happily, 
as though we had known each other 
for years. 

It seemed so strange to slip my 
hand through Bob’s arm and go home 
with him after that. I was like a 
dazed woman as I went through the 
gate, and we heard the sound of hts 
oars as he drove the boat out from the 
steps below. The Silky oaks near 
the road threw a splash-work pattern 
on the white path, a clock somewhere 
struck ten. I looked back. An echo 
seemed to float up from the wide 
Waters : 

** Thou art my queen, in waking or 
in sleeping. ‘Thou art my queen.”’ 

‘‘T hope we haven’t missed the 
tram,’’ said Bob. 

To not a few women comes the time 
of standing at the cross-roads, the 
time of choice between good and evil 
right and wrong, dutiful misery and 
mad happiness, the good-bye to youth 
and fove, the shutting of the door or 
the stepping into forbidden fields. 
It may come while she waits for a 
lumbering omnibus at the corner of 
the street, it may come and go with- 
out a word, only a look into those 
vearning, pitiful eyes; it may come 
in a crowded room where the band 
plays behind the fern banks and the 
swish of silk and the tap of satin 
shoon makes an undercurrent. It may 
coize in a city tea-room, amid the 
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smell of hot cakes and Steaming 
coffee, or by rain-sodden, wave-lashed 
beaches, or in garden drowsy with 
flower dreams—the unforgotten hour 
which showed the way to Heaven or 
He!l, both of this world and the next, 

Bob was suddenly recalled to the 
station, and left me with friends. He 
said I might as well stay at the sez- 
side for a time before returning to the 
bush while the dry spell was on, and 
even our Chinaman gardener couldn’t 
grow vegetables worth speaking of, 
BR esides, he was going to have the 
house painted, and the smell of paint 
affected my throat. I was looking so 
well now, he said, it would be a pity 
to spoil my roses. He said he had 
never known I was so pretty. 

And that was how my hour came. 

Mv friends took tickets for a con- 
vert in aid of a charity, and I went 
with them. I did not know that he 
was going to sing. He took the place 
of a man who was ill on the pro- 
gramme, and sang something from 
‘* Maritana,’’ and for an encore— 
why, he looked down and saw me, 
turned to the accompanist, and 
changed the music cn _ the piano, 
waiked to the edge of the platform, 
smiled at me with his dark eyes, and 
began to sing ‘‘ My Beloved Queen.” 

I think if he had called to me a 
the close of that song I would have 
mounted the steps and have gone to 
him, followed him whether it be by 
tide wet sand or starlit way, moon- 
pathway or shadowed scrub track; 
wings would have been lent to my 
feet to guide me to him, wings of a 
love that death could not blot out nor 
life with all its change diminish. But 
he did not call, and some one was 
putting on my cloak, laughing, and 
asking me if I wanted to “ stay there 
all night.” 

My Dream Knight had come—and 
come too late. 

My friends had aa old-fashioned 

arden where sami clumps flour- 
ished, and wild blue figs grew wide 
and dark. One night I hung over the 
gate, looking out to the sea. I was 
alone in the house, the others had 
gone to a bazaar on the lower esplan- 
ade, and I had stayed at home to 
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wtite letters. The soft, starry beauty 
of the evening tempted me out. 

I do not know where he came from, 
whether he thought to find me there, 
whether it was chance or fate, the 
rival gods we mortals bow to. 

I only know that my hour had 
begun. j 

If I had died that night I could not 
have grudged death who took me the 
years I lost of my life’s span, for had 
1 not lived—lived that which could 
never be stolen from me while my 
soul endured. He did not touch 
my fingers with his own. I was 
another man’s wife, and he had come 
too late. Dear Dream Knight, you 
knew, alas! I fear, that you had only 
to bid me come and I would come! 

But the stars sought reflex in the 
sea, and the waves caressed the brown 
shore, and the Geebong trees on the 
height sighed together, and he pressed 
the tips of my fingers once against his 
lips, and said ‘* Good-bye!’’ and I 
clenched those fingers about the spiked 
tops of the gate hard—hard—lest I 
should hold my arms to him and bid 
him stay. 

My door was locked when they 
came home, noisy and flushed with 
bargains. They thought I slept, but 
I was face downwards on my _ bed, 
fighting my fight to the lilt of some- 
thing he had quoted to me that night 
with the pain in his eves and the music 
of man’s love in his dear voice :— 





Does the rope of pearls hang ail too heavy; 
Is a gemmed gown a weary load? — 

But the King to the throne, the Queen to 

the King, and the Knight to the lonely 

road!’’ ; 

The lonely road—my kni¢ht—my 
troubadour—and all because I had not 
waited for him. 

My Knight was going forth to-mor- 
row to the lonely road, and I—I was 
going back to the station, to be goad 
to Bob, who thought I was locking ill. 
_ The days were very long at the sta- 
tion. I sank like an unbound. vine 
under trouble. I used to crouch 
among the kauri grass in the 
far paddock, shaking with the grief I 
had to bear alone. No word from 
him, no sound ef the voice that echoed 
m my soul night and day. I heard 
that the township folk said I had gone 


off dreadfully in looks, and that the 


kind old ladies tapped their foreheads 
significantly, and vowed I was always 
peculiar, and pitied Bob. But I was 
very good to Bob in those days, and 
I think I must have acquired a certain 
amount of backbone, or I should have 
fallen at his feet and sobbed cut all 


r 


my sorrow. Then I began to fear I 









was going mad, for when I walked 
alone among the gum trees I used to 
fancy I heard a voice calling to me, 


‘“ My beloved queen, I want you now 
—I want vou now.”’ It sang in the 
northern breeze that swayed the 
boughs of the creamy, tufted bettle- 
brush, it shook the musk-buds at mv 
feet as I strolled by the reedy creek, it 
whispered in the corners cf the wide 
verandahs, it spoke in the rattlings of 
the dry grape-vine, it murmured to 
me in the night till I woke drenched 
in perspiration and trembling all over. 

He was ill somewhere, in trouble, 
and I must not go—I must not go. 

Bob began to be irritable with me. 
He felt I was not happy, and sus- 
pected my fixed smiles. I am so glad 
to think now that I never spoke 
crossly to him in all those days of 
agony, and though his touch made me 
shrink I never jet him know it. And 
then one mail day a letter came from 
Tom’s wife. In it she mentioned : 
‘“Tom sends regards; he has just 
heen to the hospital to see Mr. Len- 
nox, but he was not well enough to 
be allowed to have visitors. Did I tell 
you that he was seriously injured at 
polo a week or two ago?’”’ 

I do not know what happened then. 
Bob was not in the room when I 
opened my letters, but the next thing 
I knew was that I was sitting on the 
window-seat in my room with the con- 
tents of my purse turned into my lap. 
I wanted to see if I had enough money 
to take me to him. 

It was a warm autumn day. There 
was a faint blue mist along the trees 
by the creek, and a shrike sang 
loudly. 

Mv call had come, and I was going 
to him—my call had come. 

Bob had gone to his office early. 
He was tired and said he would go 
through his letters and then return to 
the house to rest. I put on a shady 
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hat, and went down the station street 
between the wool store and the load- 


ing crane. I was going to tell Bob. 
I would make no excuse of a sudden 


wish to visit the city. I would tell 
the truth, and Bob would let me go 
or kill me where I stood. It did not 
matter now, since go to him I must, 
in body or in soul. 

There was no one in the office but 
Bob, and he leaned heavily forward 
over his desk as though very weary. 

I put my hand on his shoulder. 

‘** Bob,’’ I said, and the tears rushed 
to my eyes. 1 would have stayed my 
wounding words if I could, but it was 
bevond me now. The Dream Knight 


called. 
Bob did not move. 
A big grey tarantula dropped 


silently on to the desk and ran along 
by the inkpot. The bookkeeper who 
had been giving out rations in the 
store came noisily in, then stopped 
short with an oath. I think my face 
had frightened him. 

I had been good to Bob in the past 
yes, before heaven, I had tried to do 
my duty; but death had been kinder 
than I. 

Later I found a letter in his desk 
which told me what to do in case of 
anything happening suddenly to him. 
It seemed that long since the doctors 
had warned him that this was how the 
end might come—swiftly, and without 
warning ; and I thanked heaven fiercely 
on my knees that it had come before I 
entered the little sun-hot office that 
morning. Thanked heaven for Bob’s 
sake, not for mine, for Bob was worth 
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many such as I—I who was ever the 
frail, swaying vine where Bob was the 
sturdy tree. 

‘* You have always been a good wife 
to me, in spite of the disparity of 
years,’’ he wrote; and I was blind 
with tears as I looked out to that new 
red-soil mound beyond the stockyard 
railings. 


I was twenty-nine to-day. Surely, 
if I look close in the glass I shall find 
two or three grey hairs to prove I 
grow wiser with the years. Twenty- 
nine ! : 

To-night there is no moon, but a 
soft, scented dark. I sit by an open 
window, and look on to the gloom- 
patches that mean shrubs flowering in 
a tropic garden. Higher lean the tall 
palm trees together, and in the dusk, 
further on, I know the river slips ever 
toward the sea. Far away, like fire- 
flies against the star-strewn heaven, 
are the head-lights of a boat, a boat 
that came in from the south to-day. 

All along the river-banks pane- 
bright houses nestle among groves of 
bauhinia, bamboo, and poinsettia. The 
30otanical Gardens make 
The 


lamps of the 
an orange glow along the sky. 


searchlight from a gunboat sends fan- 


shaped whitenesses over the arch 
above; the privet hedges are sweet, 
filling the mild night air, and I hear 
the latch of the gate drop. 

‘Thou art my queen, my heart is 
in thy keeping.’’ 

Oh, my Dream Knight, who is no 
more a dream, you are coming to me 
-—_to me—for evermore, out of the 
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It can’t be 


66 OU don’t mean it! 
true! ’”’ 

‘* But I do mean it. And 
it is true. What I tell you in confi- 
dence to-night will be all over the City 
in a day or two.”’ 

The speaker, a keen, hatchet-faced 
man, took the elder man by the arm, 
and, speaking in a low, earnest voice, 
continued : 

‘“T have had my suspicions for some 
time, but, of course, it was none of my 
business. Then Jackson asked me to 
make inquiries on his behalf. Jack- 
son is one of my clients. At present 
he is on his way back from Egypt. 
le will be in London on Thursday o1 
Friday. ] shall have to report the 
state of things to him then. And, of 
course, that means that the fat will be 
in the fire.’ There was a pause. 
Then the added in a soiter 
voice : ‘‘ I’m most confoundedly sorry, 
Lord Maxwell.’’ 


speaker 


Lord Maxwell raised his anxious, 
vacillating eyes to the speaker. His 
lingers were twitching nervously. He 


moistened his lips, and spoke with a 
brave attempt at indignation. 


“By gad!’ he spluttered. ‘‘ Do 
you know what this means? It means 
that we shall all be in the dock. It’s 


criminal, _ sir. Good 
what you say is true, 
nothing but a common—— 

** Thief? ”’ 

“Yes, sir, a common thief, a 
scoundrel, a damned rogue. And to 
think that I believed in him, trusted 
him implicitly ! ’’ 


heavens! if 
Duminy is 


” 


as That was certainly—indiscrect.”’ 
But then he is a power in the City. 
Everybody admits that. 


He has made 
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a lot of money out of hie com- 
panies—— ”’ 
‘* Which other people have lost.” 
‘‘How was I to know that? I 
don’t know anything about your 
wretched City and its scoundrelly 


I took Duminy to be a gentle- 
He looks one, you'll admit 


ways. 
man. 
that.’ 

Rorke Travers concealed a smile of 
contempt. He was genuinely sorry 
for the old nobleman who had allowed 
himself to be a tool in the hands of one 
of the most reckless men in the City, 
and who had suffered his name to be 
placed at the top of prospectuses 
drawn up for credulous and greedy in- 
vestors. 


’ 


‘Hang it all, Ill expose him,”’ 
stammered Lord Maxwell. Te 


show him up. He promised me on 
his word of honour that I’d make my 
fortune out of his beastly companies. 
As a matter of fact, I’ve reckoned on 


it. l’ve—I’ve spent a gcod deal of 

© 5 ° 9 
money on the strength of it. He'll 
have to make it good. He must. 


Good heavens! if he doesn’t I shall be 
in a very serious predicament—a very 
serious predicament.’”’ 

The old man stamped angrily up and 
down the room. In the distance a 
band was playing. Lady Maxwell 
was giving an At Home. There was 
the sound, too, of laughter and 
women’s voices. 

** Look here,’’ Travers spoke almost 
harshly. ‘* There’s no good saying 
that. You'll never get a penny out of 
Duminy’s companies. You mustn’t 
think of that. What you’ve got to 
think of is—your own skin. What 

You’re in it, 


are you going to do? 
too. You're chairman, and as such, 
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are as responsible legally as is 
Duminy.”’ 

‘* How the devil can I be respon- 
sible, sir, when I don’t know anything 
about it? Duminy never told me any 
details. I left all that to him.”’ 

** Which was a pity,’’ was the dry 
reply. ‘*‘ When you mentioned the 
dock a minute ago you hit the nail on 
the head. Now, now, don’t get 
alarmed. I only want you to face the 
situation. The situation means— 
twenty thousand pounds. That sum 
must be found before Thursday.” 

** You don’t mean to suggest that I 
find that money? ”’ 

Travers shrugged his 
**One thing certain,’’ he 
that Duminy can’t find it. 
to the world.’’ 

** But why should I find it? I’m 
not going to bolster up his com- 
panies.”’ 

‘** To save your skin.” 

**T haven’t got as much in the 
world.”’ 

Lord Maxwell flung the words at his 
companion. 

** Can’t you raise it? ”’ 

** No, on my word, I couldn’t.”’ 

There was a pause. 

‘“*I must see Duminy about it,”’ 
cried Lord Maxwell, excitedly. ‘* He 
must do something. Good heavens! 
Imagine the disgrace to me! I 
wouldn’t be mixed up in the business 
for worlds! I shall talk to him very 
straight, I can tell you. He was to 
have been here to-night. He sent a 
wire. Said he had business. He 
didn’t want to see me, that was the 
reason. I can see through him. 
He’s a damned rogue, sir. That is 
what Duminy is.”’ 

The last time Travers had heard 
Lord Maxwell describe Duminy it was 
in terms of enthusiastic approval. 
Duminy was a captain of finance. 
Duminy was the shrewdest man in 
London. Duminy was going to make 
everybody’s fortune. And now 
Duminy was a damned rogue because 
he had been found out. 

**His wife’s here, though,’’ con- 
tinued the old man. ‘“ It’ll be a knock 
for her. She’s not Duminy’s sort. 
Lord knows why she married him.” 

** Who was she? ’”’ 

**Amy Langham—one of the Lang- 


shoulders. 
said ‘‘ is 


He’s broke 
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hams of Hillfoot, you know—fine girl, 
and all that sort of thing.’’ 

‘‘Amy Langham! ”’ 

** Yes, you must know her.”’ 

‘* Yes, [ know her. At least—I used 
to. I haven’t seen her for years. You 
see, 1 don’t go out much—in your set. 
But a City solicitor meets a lot of 
people.’’ 

‘* Of course, of course. 
are we to do about it?’’ 

‘‘ What you suggest. See Duminy, 
and hear what he has to say. Re- 
member, I don’t place any reliance on 
his words or promises, but the conver- 
sation should at least be interesting. 
I'll go into the matter, too, and we'll 
think over a course of action. 

Rorke Travers turned away with a 
thoughtful frown. The situation that 
had arisen was decidedly unpleasant. 
Acting on the instructions of one client 
he had discovered a state of affairs in 
which another was implicated. He had 
no high opinion of Lord Maxwell’s dis- 
cernment. In other circumstances 
he might have permitted himself to 
say that fools should be answerable 
for their own folly, and that negli- 
gence can be as criminal as actual 
deeds. But, as he said to himself, 
Lord Maxwell was a decent sort of old 
ass, and Duminy was a very clever 
man, and when these two types meet 
it is the decent ass who must be looked 
after. 

A curtain hung at the door, and as 
he drew it aside to pass out he found 
himself confronted by a tall, beautiful 
girl, He started involuntarily, and 
then recovered his self-possession. 

‘‘Lord Maxwell has just been tell- 
ing me that I must now call you Mrs. 
Duminy,’’ he said, with a _ grave 


Well, what 


smile. ‘‘I did not know till to 
night.’? Some people were passing, 


and the girl replied with an affected 
carelessness. 

‘“You are very remiss,’’ she said, 
‘‘and have neglected me shamefully. 
Where have you been hiding all this 
time?’? Then she added quickly, 
I want 


‘* Take me to have some tea. 
to talk to you.’’ 

At a table apart she pushed the cup 
from her, and said abruptly, 

‘*T heard.”’ 

Travers started. 
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“What do you mean? What did 
you hear?’”’ 

“T heard what you and Lord Max- 
well were saying. I couldn’t help it. 
| was standing at the door with Mrs. 
Leveson. I heard my husband’s name 
mentioned and I listened.”’ 

AL.” 

“ Tell me, what does it mean? No, 
no,” she continued, firmly, interrupt- 
ing Travers’s evident attempt to 
smooth matters over. ‘‘I want the 
truth. My husband has done some- 
thing wrong. What is it?’’ 

Travers looked away. 

“Put briefly,’’ he said, in a low 
voice, ‘‘ your husband has carried to 
excess the art of borrowing from Peter 
to pay Paul. In fact, it has become a 
habit with him.”’ 

“Weill? ” 

‘It is a bad habit.” 

‘Most habits are.’’ 

“Some are bad only morally. This 
one is bad-—-—’’ 

“Criminally ? ”’ 

Travers nodded. 

““T see.’ Mrs. Duminy took in a 
long breath. ‘‘I understand that 
twenty thousand pounds on Thursday 
will save him.” 

‘That is correct.’’ 

“Of course, we haven't got twenty 
thousand pence. I know as much as 
that.’’ 

“You do! ”’ 

“Yes. You don’t think that a 
woman knows only what her husband 
tells her, do you? At first I guessea 
something was wrong. Then I knew 
it. But I didn’t know that it was— 
like this.” There was a pause. Then 
the girl touched Travers’s arm, appeal- 
ingly. ‘*‘ What can I do?’’ she asked. 
“Can’t I do anything ? If he would 
only tell me! He denies me nothing— 
nothing, except his confidences, and 
for these I’d give everything I have.’’ 

“I am afraid that in this matter, 
Mrs. Duminy, you must leave your 
husband to work out his own salva- 
tion. You can best help him by being 
brave.’” The man broke off. He 
played nervously with the sugar-tongs. 
Then he continued abruptly. ‘‘ Long 
ago we were very good pals, Mrs. 
Duminy. We used to fight with each 
other when our nursemaids weren’t 





looking. Later on—well, we didn’t 
fight. Instead, once you told me not 
to be a foolish boy, and I was just 
foolish enough to take you at your 
word.”’ 

‘** I told the truth.” 

‘**So you did. But at that moment 
I was not such a fool as I afterwards 
was in giving in so quickly.” 

‘‘ Mr. Travers! ”’ 

‘It’s all right. I’m not going to 
make love to you again.’’ He spoke 
harshly. ‘‘ But I want to know—are 
you in love with Jacob Duminy?’ 

The girl’s eyes flashed. 

~e . 

‘* That’s right. The man nodded 
sagely, like an old man, and moistened 
his lips, ‘‘ That’s right.’’ But his 
mouth twitched, and the veins in his 
forehead rose into prominence. 

‘* That makes it hard,’’ he said, in 
the sympathetic tone he used with his 
clients. ‘* The troubles of those we 
love are always our own.”’ 

‘* Yes, i’d give my right hand to 
help Jacob to-night. When he told 
me he could not come with me to-night 
I knew something must be worrying 
him dreadfully. He looked dis- 
traught. Besides, he hates me to go 
out alone.”’ 

Rorke Travers was silent. This 
was a new and unjamiliar side to 
Duminy’s character. Duminy the un- 
scrupulous, Duminy the plunderer of 
widows and orphans, seemed also to be 
Duminy the devoted husband, the fond 
lover. Travers had no love for the 
man who had married the girl who had 
refused him her hand. But he was 
glad to know that the man was playing 
the game at home. 

“It’s funny ; it’s dashed funny!” 
he said softly, giving voice to his 
thoughts. 

*‘What’s funny ?—that Jacob is good 
to me! Dear old Rorke, don’t be 
angry ; but I can’t believe Jacob is as 
bad as you say. He’s been so good to 
me. Perhaps it’s been my fault. 
He’s wanted to give me things—he’s 
denied me nothing, and—oh! what if 
he has done this for me! ”’ 

The girl leant back suddenly, star- 
ing in front of her. 

** Nonsense,"’ said Travers, gruffly. 


” 
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** I mean, of course, he loves you, and 
all that sort of thing, but “ig 

The girl’s eyes were turned on the 
speaker indignantly. 

*“* You mean he’s a rotter. Well, 
he isn’t. And I’m going to see him 
through this—somehow..”’ 

‘** But how? ”’ 

** My things—I can sell them.’ 

‘“ Twenty thousand pounds’ 
worth? ”’ 

** IT can work and make moncy.”’ 

*‘ Before Thursday ? ”’ 

“Oh! you are cruel—you, who are 
my friend! Why don’t you help me 
instead of taunting me? Can’t you 
suggest something—anything I can 
do? Couldn’t I go and see these 
people, the people who hate Jacob, 
and beg them to wait, beg them 
to——— > 

** And what does my wife want to 
beg for? ”’ 

The man and the girl half rose at 
the words. Jacob Duminy stood at 
the table, his face wreathed in a 
pleasant smile, that contradicted the 
cold, hard gleam in his steel-grey eyes. 

‘Eh? What does my wife want to 
beg for?’’ The question was re- 
peated with assumed jocularity. 

‘* Jacob! How good of you to 
come! We were talking about you.”’ 

Jacob Duminy made an exaggerated 
bow. Then he laughed. 

““You look so _ miserable, both 
of you, that I might have known you 





, 


were talking about me. Travers, 
we’ve met before. How are you, my 
bov ? > 


In spite of himself Travers took the 
outstretched hand and shook it. 
‘* T went to see my business friends, 


Amy,’’ said Duminy. ‘* They’re rais- 
ing Cain about me in the City, you 
know,’’ he explained, with a laugh. 


fellows to 
But | got 
You do 
is it as 


‘“So I met a few of the 
stroke them the right way. 
sick of it, and came on here. 
look a bit off, both of you. 
bad as all that ?”’ 

‘* Look here, Duminy.”’ 
found his voice, and he spoke > 
for his heart ached for the girl beside 





him. ‘* There’s no use beating about 
the bush. We've been talking about 
you, and—and things related to 


Coragios.”’ 


‘““ Indeed! Well?” 
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still 
mouth, but his 
narrowed and became hard and cun- 
ning. 

** Well, 
You’re at the end of your tether. In 
a word, the game’s up on Thursday.” 


The = smile 


Duminy’s 


about 
eyes 


played 


you know what I mean. 


‘ Thursday.’’ The man smiled the 
more, a ghastly, meaningless smile. 
** So it’s Thursday, is it? And what 
pretty story have you been telling to 
my wife, pray?’’? Duminy rapped out 
the question imperiously. 

‘“Your wife heard Lord Maxwell 
and myself talking over the matters. 
I’m acting for Jackson.’’ 

** Jackson—Jackson—oh, yes, the 
fellow who was co-respondent in that 
I remember. Well, what mess 


” 


case. 
is he in now? 


_ ‘One of your making,’’ replied 
Travers, heatedly. 
‘* My making ! Good Lord! 


[ravers, what are you talking about? 


*Pon my word, you should choose 
your clients more carefully! I say, 
Amy, they’re dancing upstairs. Let’s 
go.’’ He took her arm_ uncere- 


moniously. 

** acon !”’ 

The girl hung back, pale and reso- 
lute. 

‘* Come along, old girl. Don’t listen 
to old wives’ tales. A lot of people 
have got Coragios on the brain. 
What’s the matter with Coragios, I'd 
like to know ?’’ He spoke loudly. 
‘‘Unless it is that it sounds like a 
cheap brand of cigars. Come on. 
They’re playing ‘ Caressante.’ I can’t 
resist it.’’ 

Rorke Travers watched them go, the 
girl he loved and the man he despised. 
He heard the air of the waltz, borne 
to him dreamily, and it caught his 
He pulled himself together. 
What had he to do with sentiment, he, 
solicitor, 








hea-st 
nail. 


a middle-aged, dry-as-dust 
whose practice forced him to plumb the 
depth of society’s sins? What was 
the girl to him? The wife of a man 
who sinned with a laugh, to whom the 
aching miseries of the penniless gave 
not one careless thought ? 

His thoughts were interrupted by 
Lord Maxwell, who approached him 
hurriedly. 

‘* He’s here! ’’ exclaimed the noble- 


man. ‘* He’s turned up after all. l’ve 
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just seen him in the ball-room dancing 
with his wife. 1 shall have a word 
with him presently.”’ 

“T should leave it till to-morrow, if 
I were you,’”’ said Travers, wearily. 

“You are quite sure you are not 
mistaken? He—-—he doesn’t look in 
the least disturbed. In fact, he seems 
to be thoroughly enjoying himself.”’ 

“And I dare say he is, too. Well, I 
must be off. I’ve work to do to-night, 
vet. I shall go into the matter 
thoroughly to-morrow.”’ 

Rorke Travers was in the office next 
morning, when a clerk entered with a 
card. Travers looked surprised. 

‘* Show him in,’’ he said. 

Jacob Duminy entered the room, 
smartly. He was carefully dressed, 
and wore a red carnation in his button- 
hole. Under his smiling, careless ex- 
terior Travers fancied he detected 
signs of anxiety. 


“Can you give me ten minutes ?’’ 

“Certainly. Sit down.”’ 

“T want to explain the position of 
Coragios to vou.”’ 

‘*T have just finished going into the 
position. 1 think it is perfectly plain 
to me.”’ 

“May I ask has Jackson instructed 
you to go on with the matter?’’ 

‘““He has—and at once. He arrived 
this morning.’’ 

“It means that he will lose all his 
money.”’ 

“He seems to think that he has 
already lost it. I fear that I must 
also share his opinion.”’ 

‘Then, what does he want ?”’’ 

** Justice.’ 

‘‘ Meaning revenge ?”’ 


Travers did not replv. 





és ae ae 
Lock here. 





iminv leant for- 
ward, tapping on the table with his 
fingers. ** Jackson went into Coragios 
with his eves open. He knew it was a 
big gamble. He stood to mvke a lot. 
Well——Coragios has fizzled. Jack- 
son has lost. But sohavel. I staked 
my every penny on Coragios. More 
than that, I’ve lost a good six 
mr nths’ work. I've tried to brichten 
up the concern 


so that we could zet 

some of our own back. Mavbe I’ve 

sailed ton near the wind. But if I 

have I did it for Jackson and all the 

others just as much as for myself.’’ 
“I believe that.’? 
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‘‘Thanks. Well, there’s still a 
chance. We may be able to pay back 
the money I’ve used to bolster up 
Coragios. You seem to know al! 
about that business, Travers, so I 
needn't go into it. I deny nothing. 
But I need time. If Jackson proceeds 
I’m done for—and so is he. Abso- 
lutely done for.”’ 


** Jackson is determined.”’ 
** Ah.’? Duminy rose, and Jaughed 
shortly. ‘‘ Aili right. Thanks for tell- 


ing me.’’ He drew in a long, 
breath. 


‘* What are you going to do?”’ 


; 
WS cr 
nissing 


“Face the music.’’ 
‘*“And Mrs. Duminy—what about 
her ?”’ 


Duminy’s smile died away. He 
clenched his teeth, and brought his 
fist down with a hang on the table. 

‘* She’ll face the music, too!’’ he 


cried, but his voice trembled. ‘‘ But 
it’ll break her heart. Look here, 
Travers, I’ve never asked a favour of 
any man, but if Jackson would 
only——’’ He broke off. ‘‘ I'll be 
going.”’ 

‘* Have vou seen Lord Maxwell ?’’ 

‘*No; he’s another rat. Heads I 
win, tails you lose, is his maxim. But 
I'll sce he doesn’t suffer, the old fool. 
Don’t be alarmed. My back is broad. 
Good morning.’’ 

And with a laugh he was gone. 

When Duminy let himself into his 
house in Park-street his wife was wait- 
ing for him. He sat down wearily. 
His spirit was ebbing. 

‘It’s all up, wifey,’’? he said, with 
a faint smile. ‘‘ They’ve got me by 
the heels. By heavens! What a fool 
I’ve been!’’ Mrs. Duminy did not 
speak. Instead she kissed him. 

“* But I'll keep my word,’’ he went 
on. ‘I'll see it through, whatever 
happens. I won’t plav any fool’s 
trick. And—and the time will soon 
ass.’”’ 

‘Don’t, don’t !”’ 

“I’m sorrv, old girl. Hullo! 
There’s the telephone! ”’ 

He went across to the receiver. 

‘*Yes, I’m Duminy. What’s that? 
What! Good heavens! Ring off.’’ 
Duminy turned to his wife, his eves 
blazing. ‘* The devil’s working for 
Jacob Duminy again. Somebody’s 
buying Coragios! They’ve gone 
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Hullo, get me 0097 
that you, Maitland? 
I'm Duminy. Have you heard about 
Coragios ? “I’m coming down to sce 
you—at once. Who's doing it? Can’t 
you find out? If it keeps up we're 
saved!’ He hung up the recciver. 
Then he turned to his wife, his eyes 
bright with excitement. ‘ Do vou 
hear that? Some fool is buying head 


over fist. I’m off to the City. If t 


up a point. 
Wail. Is 


WS 


keeps on I shail have that twenty 
thousand pounds to-day. Ha, ha, ha! 


Ha, ha, ha!’’ He burst into a roar of 
hysterical laughter, and dashed from 
the room. 

In the late afterncon he returned, 
his hair awry, his face pale and worn, 
but his eyes gleaming with the fire of 
triumph. 

His wife met him in the hall. He 
kissed her passionately. For a moment 
: She did not 
The answer 


neither of them spoke. 
need to ask the question. 
was written in his eyes. 


‘‘Two men are waiting for you in 
the library,’’ she said at length. 
‘““Qh, indeed. I'll see them at 


once.”’ 

The mission of the two men was un- 
mistakable. Duminy smiled when he 
saw them. 

**T guess what you want,”’ he said. 
‘“‘But there’s been some misunder- 
standing. However, I’m at your ser- 
vice.”’ 

“We're very sorry, Mr. Duminy, 
but “ 





What is it, 


**T know, I know. 
Amy? ’”’ 
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‘‘Mr. Travers is here. He wants to 


see you.”’ 

Travers entered at the words. 

Hello, Travers! I’m afraid I can 
only give you a minute. These gentle. 
men require my immediate attendance, 
] suppose vou sent them.” 

Travers ignored the sneer. 

‘*T did. And I’ve come to tell them 


that their attendance is not necessary. 
J am glad, Mr. Duminy, that it is you 


10 have rendered these services un- 
; Here is my authority, 
‘ntlemen.”’ 

7 was a long silence while the 
withdrew. 

Mrs. Duminy looked in wonderment 
from her husband to Travers. 

‘* What does it mean ?”’ she asked. 

** Tt means that the twenty thousand 
has been paid back,’’ cried Duminy. 
‘ The rise in Coragios saved me. And 
1c funny thing is that the shares are 
going up. Whoever started the 
boom has made every speculator in 
Londen as keen as mustard on the 
shares.’ 

‘*] wonder who he can be?” said 
Mrs. Duminy. 

‘*T wonder !”’ 
Travers. 

His eyes met those of Duminy and 
his wife. He looked guiltily away. 
They stared at him, fascinated. There 
was a long pause. Then Jacob 
Duminy seemed to crumple up and 
look old and tired. 

‘* Well, I’m damned !’’ was all he 
said. 

And this time it was Mrs. Duminy 
who burst into hysterical laughter. 


murmured _ Rorke 


























A VISIT TO 


THE KING AND THE TURF. 
THE KING'S TRAINING 


BY ARTHUR W. COATEN. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHs.* 


is glad to know that 


| eae interested in the Turf 
George is to maintain the active 


interest 
which his 
father took 
in racing 
affairs. The 
precise 
value of 
His Majes- 
ty’ssupport 
to the Turf 
is incal- 
culable. 
Racing has 
been rea- 
sonably 
termed the 
sport of 
kings, yet 
none of us 
is blind to 
the fact 
teat it 
has many 
enemies in 
these days. 
Its oppon- 
ents would 
be ready 
to put the 
plough over 
the race- 
courses and 
uproot the 
stud farms 
dotted 
about the 
kingdom. 
The Kin g 
took no 
conspicuous 


part in racing 


his father. 


horses, a 


th But he followed very keenly 
€ performances of King Edward’s 
nd was a frequent visitor to 


the chief meetings. 


King over all 














The King at Newmarket. 


during the lifetime of 


The photographs were taken by “ Sport and General,"’ and are copyright. 
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the horses in 
Egerton House, as well as the breeding 


at Ascot or soon afterwards. 
easily be understood that its first 
success will be received with genuine 
enthusiasm by racing people, who feel 





STABLES AT EGERTON HOUSE. 


Now he has taken 
training at 


stock at the 
Sandring- 
ham Stud, 
and his 
loyal sub- 
jects are 
hopeful 
that his 
success on 
the Turf 
will be no 
less than 
that which 
attended 
the colours 
of the late 
monarch. 
Some pro- 
mising 
young 
thorough- 
breds, to 
which I 
shall refer 
later in 
this article, 
are under 
Richard 
Marsh’s 
care at the 
present 
time, and 
there is 
every 
reason to 
hope that 
the Royal 
jacket will 
be carried 
to victory 
It can 
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they have lost one of their greatest 
friends in King Edward only to gain 
one equally staunch and equally keen 
in his successor on the Throne. 
Egerton House, where the Royal 
racers are trained, is about three miles 
from the town of Newmarket. As you 
leave the famous High Street in the 
headquarters of the Turf and ride along 
the Bury road, the glorious Heath 
gradually unfolds itself, extending 
away like an ocean of fine grass as far 
as the eye can travel. 
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But we are now at the gates of the 
Egerton House stables, and if this is 
our first visit we shall not resist an 
exclamation of mingled surprise and 
pleasure at the handsome buildings of 
the establishment. How different, you 
may reflect, things are now from the old 
days when trainers like John Scott, 
the ‘‘ Wizard of the North,” were quite 
content to shelter their valuable 
thoroughbreds in~ humble _red-tiled 
boxes. No doubt the elaborate modern 
training establish- 





In the half - distance 
you see that magnifi- 
cent course, probably 
the finest in the world, 
known as the Rowley 
Mile ; and proceeding 
further on your way 
you catch a glimpse 
of the stands, from 
which, if you are a 
racegoer, you have 
surely witnessed some 
sterling struggles for 
the Guineas, or for 
those fascinating 
autumn handicaps, the 
Cesarewitch and the 
Cambridgeshire. 
Another mile, and the 
historic Ditch comes 
into view. Old visitors 
to the Newmarket 
meetings have a sort 
of reverence for this 
famous landmark. 
When they pass they 
raise their hats to it 





| ments would seem to 
| be veritable palaces 
| to the worthy trainers 
| of old. I have had 
the privilege of looking 
over most of the lead- 
| ing stables in this 
country, and there is 
nothing better or more 
complete than those 
| at Egerton House. 
| A first view of the 
| main yard gives you 
| the impression of 
architectural effective- 
| ness. A lofty clock 
tower in the Norman 
facade surmounts the 
entrance. Fringing 
the square are boxes 
that seem to be about 
the last word in com- 
fortable accommoda- 
tion for horses. When 
| Mr. Marsh conducts 
you through the long 
— corridors of the stables 





in respect. Whether 
this obeisance is made 
in honour of the 
traditions of the Ditch, or in order that 
the action may bring good luck in the 
racing, does not seem to be quite clear. 
Anyway, few people are more super- 
stitious than the average racegoer. 
Close to the Ditch are the stands of the 
July meetings. How charming those 
gatherings are in every sense! King 
Edward spent some of his happiest days 
at the July fixtures at Newmarket, 
thoroughly enjoying the fine racing in 
the peaceful, almost idyllic, surround- 
ings which they invariably afford. 


. & Margh, 
The King's Trainer. 


many things compel 
your admiration. You 
note the excellent ar- 
rangements for ventilation, drainage 
and lighting. It is easy to believe that 
a perfect system of hygiene is main- 
tained here. Each section of the 
establishment has its own department. 
For instance, the quarters for the hacks 
are well apart from the boxes of the 
racehorses. In another stable are the 
carriage horses, and close by is a large 
coach-house. In what is known as the 
back yard of the stables you find the 
reservoir, the electric light plant, 
Turkish baths, and comfortable rooms 
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Egerton House, 


Training Stables at Newmarket, where the King’s horses are trained. 


for the lads, together with a range of 
hospital boxes for horses amiss. At 
some distance from the main yard the 
yearlings are housed, and you will 
probably not conclude your visit to 
Egerton House without looking round 
the stud farm, where some valuable 
brood mares and stallions are sheltered. 

Let me introduce you now to a man 
who has been honoured by two Kings 
with the training of their racehorses. 
Everyone on the Turf will agree with 
me when I assert that Mr. Richard 


soon began to make his mark on the 
Turf. He rode good winners at a time 
when such capable horsemen as Tom 
Cannon, George Fordham, Wells, Ald- 
croft, John Osborne and Harry Cus- 
tance were at the top of their powers. 
Marsh’s career on the flat was cut short 
by that béte noire of nearly every 
jockey—increasing weight. He soon 
became too heavy for regular riding 
under Jockey Club rules, and accord- 
ingly turned his attention to steeple- 
chasing. He proved to be as good at 











By the Diteh side. 


Marsh is the right man for the position 
he fills. He qualified for it by a long 
and practical experience of every phase 
of racing. As a small boy he learnt to 
bea jockey on the Heath at Newmarket. 
Always very smart in the saddle, he 





this game as he was at the other, and he 
won a number of important races 
across country, though in eleven 
attempts he failed to add the Liverpool 
Grand National to his list of successes. 
The nearest he ever got to winning that 
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great race was in 1882, when he rode 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s Thorn- 
field into third place. About this time 
he was riding some winners for the late 
Duke of Hamilton, and that nobleman 
gave him his first chance as a trainer. 
The Duke’s confidence in Marsh’s 
ability was soon justified, as in 1883 
he trained Ossian to win the Doncaster 
St. Leger in the Hamilton colours. 
Ossian was not really a good horse, thus 
his trainer’s part in preparing him for 
his notable triumph was all the more 
creditable. 
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the skill of his trainer. Minoru was 
much the fittest horse in the race on 
the day when he won the Guineas. 
And at the Epsom meeting it was just 
that little advantage of superior con- 
dition which enabled him to gain for 
his owner the greatest of Turf prizes, 
Later in the year Minoru was badly 
beaten in the St. Leger, perhaps be- 
cause he was not a real stayer, but it 
may be significant to note that by this 
time of the year the other horses were 
as magnificently fit as he was. 

There was a 





Probably no 


trainer has won 
more important 
races with com- 


paratively 
moderate horses 
than Richard 
Marsh. I feel con- 
vinced that Dia- 
nond Jubilee was 
by no means a 
wonder, and _ per- 
haps some trainers 
would have des- 
paired of winning 
a big race with 
him at all, for he 
was an evil-tem- 
pered customer. 
Nevertheless, 
Marsh found the 
right way to 
humour him. He 
discovered a 
jockey who could 
get more out of 
the horse than anybody else, and the 
result was that Diamond Jubilee won 
for King Edward what is known on the 
Turf as the Triple Crown—namely, the 
Two Thousand Guineas, the Derby and 
the St. Leger—as well as other impor- 
tant races. Let me quote a more recent 
instance of Marsh’s remarkable ability 
as a trainer. I have now Minoru in 
mind. Experts on the Turf assure us 
that this horse was below the average 
merit of classic winners. How comes 





it, then, that he figures on the scroll of 
racing fame as the victor of the Two 
Thousand Guineas and the Derby? The 
secret, in my opinion, partly lies with 





H. Jones. 
The King's. Jockey 


warm friendship 
between the Duke 
of Hamilton and 
his trainer. On 
one occasion he 
invited Marsh to 
go abroad with 
him for a holiday 
of three months. 
The trainer was 
much flattered by 
this kindly invi- 
tation, and longed 
to accept it, but 
conscientiously 
felt obliged to de- 
mur. He wanted 
to know how the 
horses would go 
on during his 
absence, and how 
they were to be 
got ready for their 
valuable engage- 
ments. ‘‘Oh, 
never mind them,” 
said the Duke, “let them trot about 
till we return; they’re my horses!” 
At that time Marsh was training at the 
Lordship Farm, Newmarket, and in 1886 
he won the One Thousand Guineas and 
the Oaks with the Duke of Hamilton's 
Miss Jummy. Upon receiving new 
visitors at Egerton House Mr. Marsh 
usually calls attention to the chestnut 
tree which grows in the centre of the 
green quadrangle in front of the main 
yard. ‘That was planted by King 
Edward soon after I came to Egerton 
House,” he will tell you. Then he will 
show you the plates which have been 
won by the principal winners trained 
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here. A formidable array they make on 
the stable walls. Next you will se@ 
the record of the doings of the estab- 
lishment in plain figures, which show 
at a glance how successful Mr. Marsh 
has been. In eighteen years, from 1893 
to IgI0, races of the value of 
£344,144 have been won by _ horses 
trained in these stables, yielding the 
splendid average of £19,119 in stakes 
for each season, 

Making your round of the stalls and 
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ambitious to become a jockey. Cer- 
tainly a boy of tender years could not 
be under a more considerate master. 
Mr. Marsh has built a private church 
on the estate especially for the use of 
his family and the employees. He 
looks after the welfare of the lads in a 
kindly spirit, and, as one would expect 
from his own record in the saddle, he 
has a shrewd eye for talent in the shape 
of good horsemanship. Any appren- 
tice who shows ability in the saddle is 











The Weighing Room and Office. 


boxes, you will not fail to notice the 
superior type of stable lads you meet. 
They compare very favourably with 
the raw uneducated youths that served 
under the old-time trainers. The 
master of Egerton House tells me that 
many of his boys are the sons of 
veterinary surgeons, country solicitors 
and doctors. fairly well-to-do trades- 
men, and other people of the middle 
class. It is recognised, of course, that 
a place in Marsh’s stable means an 
excellent start for lad who is 


any 





always sure of getting a fair chance here. 
Herbert Jones was a stable lad at 
Kgerton House. It was his duty to 
look after Diamond Jubilee; and he 
rode him at exercise. When Morny 
Cannon and other crack jockeys could 
do nothing with the wayward creature, 
the inspiration casne to Marsh to allow 
the stable boy to ride him in his races. 
The result, as we all know, was magical, 
and it brought a reputation to Jones 
which has never been lost. 

Early in the ‘nineties King Edward, 
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who up to that time had trained with 
John Porter at Kingsclere, decided 
upon a change of quarters for his 
horses. Lord Marcus Beresford, who 
managed the Royal racehorses, as he 
still does, asked Marsh to call upon 
him to discuss a matter of business. 
The trainer was then informed that the 
Prince of Wales wished to honour him 
by placing his horses under his care. 
Mr. Alfred Watson has told us that while 
Marsh was immensely gratified by the 
compliment, he knew so little of Royal 
commands in those days as to reply 
to the effect that, much as he should 
delight in doing what was suggested, 
he must first of all seek the Duke of 
Hamilton’s permission. Lord Marcus, 
of course, explained the precise position 
to him. When later in the evening the 
Duke of Hamilton was told by his 
trainer what reply had been made to 
the Royal command as given by Lord 
Marcus, the Duke ejaculated, half in 
horror, half in amusement: ‘‘ Good 
heavens, surely you never said that ? ” 
It may be added that King Edward 
heard of the incident, and told Marsh 
with characteristic kindness that he 
had been quite right in wishing to 
consult so kind a friend as the Duke 
had always been before undertaking 
any new duties. 

Marsh will tell you that the greatest 
horse he has ever had at Egerton 
House was Persimmon. It is scarcely 
necessary for me to recall the fine 
achievements of this superb performer. 
He beat St. Frusquin, the property of 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, in the 
Derby after one of the most thrilling 
struggles ever seen upon the Epsom 
Downs. The close finish caused some 
bewilderment to an Eastern potentate 
who happened to be present. He 
blandly asked what would have become 
of the owner of the second if Persimmon 
had been beaten. Evidently he 
thought that no punishment less than 
decapitation would have fitted the 
crime of beating a horse belonging to 
the heir to the Throne ! 

Even to this day 
having just missed in 


Marsh regrets 
Persimmon’s 


year bringing off for his great patron 
the 


most coveted of all Turf double 
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Derby the 


and 
As I was walking with him round the 
stables on one occasion, he told me the 
story of how he narrowly failed to 
follow the success of Persimmon in 
the Derby with the success of Thais 


events—the Oaks. 


in the Oaks. ‘What made it so 
exasperating,” said the trainer, “ was 
that after Persimmon’s success, we 
seemed certain to win the fillies’ race 
with Thais, and after events proved 
that we were right, for in the Corona- 
tion Stakes at Ascot a fortnight later, 
Thais finished well in front of Canter- 
bury Pilgrim, who beat us at Epsom. 
Unfortunately our mare went amiss a 
day before the Oaks. For a clear 
twenty-four hours she refused to eat 
an oat or drink a drop of water. Hour 
by hour I could see our chances 
gradually slipping away, and you can 
imagine that the position was not at all 
enjoyable. Even in her unhappy con- 
dition, Thais beat all but the winner.” 

But taking the rough with the 
smooth, Mr. Marsh has not had a great 
deal to complain of during his career 
as a trainer. His achievement of 
winning the Derby four times would 
alone entitle him to a foremost place 
among the members of his profession. 
The first time he scored in the big race 
at Epsom was in 1896, when the Derby 
fell to Persimmon. Two years later 
he sent out Mr. J. W. Larnach’s Jeddah 
to win at the sensational odds of 
100 tox. The other two victories came 
to Egerton House through Diamond 
Jubilee and Minoru 

King Edward had a very warm 
regard for, and the fullest confidence 
in, his trainer. During his visits to 
Newmarket, he usually found time 
to put in a morning at Egerton House, 
and on the eve of some great race in 
which the stable had a horse engaged, 
His Majesty would be present to see an 
important trial on the private gallop 
which is attached to the establishment. 
The most memorable event of this kind 
was probably the trial of Persimmon 
a few days before his Derby. Among 
those present were the late King, 
Queen Alexandra, Their Majesties the 
present King and Queen, and severa 
other members of the Royal Family. 


























Persimmon acquitted himself splendidly 
in the trial, and gave the delighted 
onlookers a clear indication of his 
impending triumph at Epsom. In 
Marsh’s house one sees many tokens 
of Royal favour, for the late King did 
not allow his trainer’s signal successes 
to go unrecognised. As soon as Marsh 
had taken up his tenancy at Egerton 
House he had practical proof of the 
King’s thoughtfulness and kindness of 
heart. His Majesty suggested to the 
other owners who were training in the 
stable at the time, that it would be 
a good thing if they were to give Marsh 
something above the ordinary train- 
ing fees, pointing out that the ex- 
penses of the new_ establishment 
were falling very heavily upon the 
trainer. It was accordingly arranged 
that his patrons should combine 
to give Marsh an annual retaining fee 
of £2,000. 

Already it has been indicated that 
King George was not an owner of race- 
horseg until the death of the late King, 
so that it is impossible to say much 
in this article concerning His Majesty’s 
past connection with the Turf. Last 
season the Royal racehorses were 
leased to the Earl of Derby, and they 
won several races in that sportsman’s 
colours. Ths season they will run in 
the King’s name after the expiration 
of the period of family mourning. 
Possibly the Royal jacket will be seen 
at the Epsom Summer Meeting, and 
almost certainly it will be brought out 
at Ascot. It so happens that the 
older horses. now in training at Egerton 
House are not a very brilliant lot so 
far as we can judge by their running 
last year. But among them is at 
least one colt of great possibilities. 
This is a three-year-old called Chatterer, 
by Florizel II. out of Meadow Chat. 
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Marsh thought a good deal of this 
youngster last year, and if all goes well 
he is sure to earn distinction during 
the present season. There are a number 
of two-year-olds belonging to His 
Majesty, four of which were purchased 
from the Countess of Warwick, the 
remainder having been bred at the 
Sandringham Stud. They include some 
youngsters of very high promise. Per- 
haps the finest-looking of all is a colt 
by Florizel II. out of Loch Doon, who 
has been named Le Lac. He is a real 
gem, and all good judges who have 
looked over him are charmed with the 
colt. Another highly promising colt 
is a bay by Thrush out of Laodamia. 
Like all this mare’s produce, he is 
exceedingly handsome. Unhappily his 
relatives have not done very much to 
justify their good looks, but there is 
no reason why this youngster should 
not prove to be a notable exception. 
A good racing-like filly is Flame 
Flower, a daughter of Florizel II. 
and Sweet Vernal, while there is a 
chestnut colt by Florizel II. out of 
Guinea Hen, called Pintadean, who 
looks capable of making his mark on 
the racecourse. 

Altogether it can be said that Marsh 
has some fair material for King 
George’s first season as an owner of 
racehorses. We can rest perfectly 
assured that any merits they possess 
will be made the most of by their 
able trainer. Yet I do not expect so 
much from the two-year-olds now at 
Egerton House as I do from the year- 
lings which will come from the Sand- 
ringham Stud later in the year. The 
latter are about the best-looking lot 
ever bred at the Royal stud, and it is 
satisfactory to know that His Majesty 
has such an excellent addition to his 
racing string coming on. 
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BY HANSARD WATT. 


M* of the squeaky broom and feet of lead 


Whom early morning wakes to lusty toil, 
Why do you thus my well-earned slumber spoil 
With that infernal racket overhead ? 
If you but realised the shrinking dread 
With which from thee my waking thoughts recoil, 
Perchance you'd give the thing a drop of oil 


And moderate your elephantine tread ! 


You sweep a flat where I have no control : 
The ceiling intervenes ; I sigh in vain: 
You never hear these pleadings of my soul 

Or dream that | have reason to compiain 
The while on my uneasy bed I roll 


Nerve-wrack’d, and cry: ‘‘ Lo! There it comes again.” 


























BY 


A NEW 


I. 


. O you call this living ?” 
D “ Well, ain’t it ?”’ 

“ What ! prodding all day long 
ma bog for yellow gum, and if you're 
lucky making thirty shillings a week ? 
Call that living ? ”’ 

“Well, it ain’t a millionaire’s job, 
that’s a cert.” 

“No, by heaven it ain’t! Look at 
‘The Swell’ yonder ; he’s a fair speci- 
men of what you can come to at this 
job! Sticking his spear into the mud 
and never lifting his eyes. If he ain't 
daft he’s near it.” 

“Don’t you make any mistake, old 
man ; you're a new comer. Men who 
have been here for years and know 
him can tell you different to that. A 
bit queer, maybe, but that’s reasonable, 
ain't-it, when a fellow works on his 
own, without a chum, and only gets 
himself to talk to for hours at a stretch. 
I guess he’s like a lot more, and. could 
tell you something about the Old 
Country that wouldn’t do for publica- 
tion.” 

“ Well, anyhow, I’m sick of it! Six 
days’ hard and one day’s drinking. 
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STORY. 


The settlements suit me a vast sight 
better.” 

And the New Chum drained his can 
of half-cold tea and pitched the dregs 
out of the door of the shanty with a 
final expressive gesture of disgust at 
everything and everybody. 

The man sitting opposite, at the 
other side of the door, sucked at his 
pipe and then slowly rose. 

“Well, I reckon we'd better do 
another spell, anyhow, afore the sun 
goes down. The fire’s out and we'll 
be able to see if there’s more luck on 
the new patch.”” Shouldering his spade, 
he led the way to a spot that had been 
newly fired and lay reflecting the hot 
rays of the afternoon sun. 

Both men were soon busy digging 
their preliminary trench. The man of 
whom they had spoken worked on 
steadily, and his bag grew heavier and 
heavier. He was an old hand, and 
worked with the spear. Like so many 
of the white diggers who have been at 
the business for a long time, he was 
as quick as a Maori in “ spotting ”’ 
likely places. 

He made his bag fill twice as rapidly 
as anyone else. Thrusting here and 
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there into the yielding bog, he would 
every now and then stop, and casting 
it down, take his spade. Then, after 
a few minutes’ labour, he would lift 
from the hole a lump of gum. 

He was generally known on the 
fields as ‘The Swell,” but certainly 
not because his appearance enfitled him 
tosuchaname. A half-grown stubbly 
beard hid the lower part of his features, 
and the rest of the face was tanned to 
a dull red brown with sun and grime. 
His features were regular enough, but 
his eyes were filled with a hard light. 
It was evident, too, that drink and 
careless living were leaving their mark 
upon him. He was not an old man, 
but his hair showed grizzled where it 
hung in shaggy masses below his crazy 
hat. It was the face of one prema- 
turely old. 

The impression formed by the New 
Chum about his sanity was doubtless 
due to his uncared-for appearance, and 
a habit he had contracted in the lonely 
life of gum-digging of talking to him- 
self in a low undertone. When ‘you 
heard him talk you realised why he 
had been given his name. It was the 
speech of an educated man, and such 
thought as it displayed was the 
thought of one whose perceptions were 
yet alive to the finer things that sur- 
rounded him. 

As he drove his spear into the 
ground, close beside a little ti-tree 
bush, and taking his spade to dig out 
the gum its point had discovered, he 
cut beneath its roots, and muttered 
musingly : 

“Ah, like everything else! A 
struggling after expression, and at once 
the blow of desolating hands. And 
for you, what compensation? But, 
yes! the better way. An hour under 
this scorching sun and so—the end. 
But for a man the weary years and only 
the forgetfulness of drink. Forgetful- 
ness bought at the cost of after— 
loathing. 

“Oh, my God!” and he raised him- 
self to his full height and flung his arm 
out to the blazing sun, ‘“ how long ? 
Is there no release from memory ? ”’ 
Then, stooping again to his work, 
“ There, little innocent, you shall be 
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spared, at any rate. That hole will 
hold your spadeful of earth, and you 
shall live out whatever your life may 
mean!” And he carefully replanted 
the tiny flowering shrub in a neigh- 
bouring spot. 

‘““ The Swell’ has got ‘em bad to- 
day,’ said the New Chum, as he 
watched him fling his arm in the air 
and heard the sound of his voice come 
faintly across the field. 

His mate said nothing, for, with the 
rest of those who had worked for any 
time on the bog, he had ceased to be 
interested in “‘ The Swell,” and the 
discovery of a fine lump of pure white 
gum had absorbed his attention. 

So the late afternoon faded into 
evening, and work was coming to an 
end for the day. But a break in the 
monotony was to come first, for at 
that moment a little party from the 
neighbouring township made its way 
through the green scrub and on to the 
bog. It consisted of two elderly men 
and a woman. Evidently they had 
come to see the diggers at work, and 
from their garb were tourists. An air 
of prosperity hung about the men, and 
the woman was dressed in simple but 
costly clothes. She was one of those 
whose age is difficult to tell, and might 
be anywhere between thirty and forty. 
Her face was of marked beauty, 
although ten years earlier, before the 
lines had been drawn upon it, it had 
doubtless been yet more beautiful. 
The little party wandered here and 
there, where the ground was driest, 
and stopped now and then, as they went 
to watch the gum turned from its 
hiding-place by the diggers’ spades. 
The woman, however, showed little 
interest, and lingered behind to watch 
the sun setting behind the kauri pines 
on the distant hills. Her two com- 
panions were collecting little bits of 
gum from first one and another as they 
went about the field. Bits that con- 
tained imprisoned leaves and insects. 
And so they drew near to where “ The 
Swell” was steadily working. In- 
different to them as to the rest, he 
never lifted his eyes from his task. He 
did not seem to see them. 

Suddenly the voice of the woman 
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called to them. In cold and some- 
what cynical tones she inquired if they 
had not finished their investigations. 
“Dinner may not be of importance to 
men—or, at any rate, they may affect 
to be indifferent—but I am frankly 
ready for the hotel. I want to get into 
another gown and drink some tea. 
This scrub is horrible, and self-respect 
is gone when one’s clothes are soiled.” 

With an indulgent laugh the two 
men turned away from the digger, and 
the three made their way back through 
the scrub. 

His back kept toward them, they 
had not seen the face of “‘ The Swell,” 
nor had he seen theirs. Contrary to 
the rest of the diggers he had made no 
friendly advance, and if his bag con- 
tained any interesting bit of gum it 
was not brought forth for their inspec- 
tion. His churlishness had prevented 
them addressing him, and they turned 
to rejoin their companion without a 
word. 

Had they seen him when the 
woman called, or had they seen his face 
as he swiftly looked at her over his 
bent shoulders, when she _ rejoined 
them, they would not have gone away 
so indifferently. 

The expression thereon would have 
baffled the art of Leonardo, so mingled 
were hate, amazement, and passion. 
Like sunshine on a watery day, chasing 
itself in swift patches across a clearing, 
the one emotion succeeded the other. 
But hate came first, and stayed last. 

“Betty, by all that’s accursed ! 
And yet it cannot be—here in this 
corner of the universe—where the best 
hotel is a wooden shanty in Towai. 
It’s the same voice, though ; the same 
cutting tone and calm selfishness. 
And that hair is not to be found on two 
women even in this wide world. - Lord, 
but I’d like to twist it round her neck 
and choke her ! ” 

And the man’s. face confirmed his 
words. 

“ But I’ll know before I go to sleep 
to-night,” he muttered, “‘ and if she’s 
here——” The sentence was un- 
finished. 

Slinging the bag of gum across his 
shoulder, and grasping spear and spade 
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in the other hand, he made across to 
his shanty of poles and plaited nikau 
palm ; then, when he had drunk deep 
of the bottle in the corner, he seized 
the bag again and made off in the 
direction taken by the little party of 
visitors. 
II. 


Lord Raby and the Hon. John 
Chelford had contrived to enjoy the 
somewhat simple repast of the Towai 
Hotel, despite the cynical suggestion 
of her ladyship a few hours previously. 
As they strolled out of the dining- 
room and seated themselves upon the 
balcony to enjoy their coffee, the smoke 
from their cigars scented the evening 
air. They were not out of the few 
ancient boxes that graced the shelves 
behind the bar of the Towai Hotel. A 
connoisseur could have told that the 
party were not long out from home. 
Such cigars are not to be bought in the 
bush ; and, in fact, he would have been 
right. Only the night before had they 
come up from Whangarei on their way, 
from Auckland. 

“Stupid idea this of Betty’s,”’ said 
his lordship as he seated himself. 
“Can't understand the woman at all. 
If she must travel, she might at least 
choose a civilised place to camp, and 
damned if I can understand why she 
wanted to leave a comfortable hotel 
like the Imperial, and drag us out here 
into the bush. Now she’s here, she 
isn’t satisfied ! ”’ 

“Women are strange beasts,” re- 
turned the Hon. John, “and for my 
part I never profess to understand ‘em. 
Such luxuries are not for younger sons, 
and it’s a merciful providence that I 
have not been called to carry one 
around. Always seems to me one of. 
the blessings of poverty.” 

“Gad! but you’re right! I wish to 
heaven I’d been too poor to marry, for 
then I should not have been made a 
pauper by marrying.” 

“It takes a big fortune to satisfy a 
woman ! ” 

“Not that I’d care if she loved me, 
but she doesn’t.” 

Neither of the speakers noticed, or 
if they noticed, paid any attention to, 
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the man who sat at the open window 
of the bar looking out dully upon where 
they sat. Had he cared, their conver- 
sation could have been easily overheard 
by him, for the bar opened out upon 
the balcony, and the window was only 
a yard or two away from where they 
sat. But he seemed to be too stupe- 
fied by whisky to heed anything, and 
only looked vacantly out into the night. 
A little involuntary start and slight 
shiver that seemed to run down his 
spine, when a moment later Lady 
Raby came out to join her companions, 
gave one the idea, however, that per- 
haps he heard more than he appeared 
todo. His eyes lost their vacancy, and, 
instead, glowed like sparks of fire ; 
they seemed to devour the form that 
slowly moved before him. <A yard at 
most separated him from her, and the 
myriad stars of the semi-tropical night 
gave light enough to discern her fea- 
tures clearly. 

She was a woman to command atten 
tion, and had her face been freed from 
a pettish frown and downward twist 
of the lips, it would have been enthral- 
ling. As it was, an observer turned 
away feeling disappointed. 

She seated herself by the side of her 
husband, and drew a soft mantilla 
shawl a little closer about her neck and 
shoulders. Her husband, as though 
accustomed to satisfy her demands 
before they were spoken, pulled a small 
gold case from his pocket, and, handing 
her a cigarette, held a flaring vesta that 
she might obtain a light. 

The blazing match dimmed the star- 
light. The three figures were thrown 
up against a black screen of luxuriant 
foliage. On every side the bush walled 
them in. Hardly a breath stirred the 
big fern trees or rustled the dry pine 
branches. The scent of oranges loaded 
the night air. The woman’s face, as 
she leaned forward -toward the light, 
was the central point in the picture. 
Her red-gold hair framed the clear-cut 
features, and threw into greater pro- 
minence the ivory whiteness of her skin. 
Her ruby lips, pouting to hold the 
cigarette, gave just the little splash of 
needed colour. 

The man in the bar gazed as one 
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fascinated. 
sight ! 

Leaning back, the woman looked 
away to the distant hills, dimly out- 
lined against the sky-line, and let the 
smoke slowly curl through her lips and 
up into the folds of her wrap. 

“What is the glare out there in the 
distance?” she inquired _ presently, 
“| thought it was nothing but bush 
and Maori villages in that direction.” 

The waiter had brought more coffee, 
and they turned to him for an 
answer. 

“A bush fire, my lady.”” And with 
the freedom of a true Colonial he added 
to his information: ‘“‘One of the 
grandest sights to be seen anywhere, 
and worth going a long way to see.” 

“Is this one far away ?”’ inquired 
his lordship. 

‘Only a matter of seven or eight 
miles, sir, and with a good horse nothing 
to speak of.”’ 

“Would you care to go in the 
morning, Betty? We needn’t go 
South for another day if you care to 
stay.” 

“ How 


His face was not a pretty 


kind! Do you think you 
could stand another dinner like the 
one to-night ? You see the Hon. John 
would have to put up with more of that 
‘86 port, and I think he can only 
tolerate ’79.” 

‘A preference, that’s all! For you, 
3etty, I’ll even drink ’86 once more.” 

“Then that decides it; we'll go! 
When John is inclined to self-denial it 
would be sinful to refuse him. Not for 
the sake of the spectacle, but for the 
redemption of a soul, we'll stay a day 
longer in this wilderness.” 

And, throwing away her cigarette, 
she rose, and returned to the room. 

The men soon followed her, and the 
balcony was again deserted. The man 
in the bar pulled his long frame 
together, and gaining permission to 
sleep on the straw in the stable, he, too, 
retired for the night. As he crossed the 
yard he muttered to himself : 

‘Thought I was right! Betty, it 
is !—my Lady Betty !—the same face, 
and form, and vixen temper. By 
heaven, we'll see the fire together ! 
Once more we’ll walk the same way and 
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tread the same path,’ and he laughed 
cruelly at his thoughts. 


Early next morning the little party 
was mounted and away. No one 
noticed the departure of ‘‘ The Swell,”’ 
who had also hired a horse, and no 
one thought it worth while to inquire 
where he went. 

Lady Betty seemed in better spirits, 
and expressed an unwonted interest 
in the object of their journey. They 
had taken a young fellow with them as 
guide, son of a Towai settler, and to 
him she addressed a multitude of 
questions as they rode along. Taking 
the higher ground as far as possible, 
they endeavoured to avoid the rolling 
banks of smoke, and as they drew 
nearer the fire itself, they made a short 
detour to approach it on the flank. 
Long before they reached it, they could 
hear the roar of the flames, and feel the 
heat which the wind brought down. 
The horses showed their dread by 
nervously throwing up their heads, and 
by an unwillingness to obey the bit. 

“ Keep a good hold of their heads,” 
cried their guide, “‘or they'll never 
face it.” 

Lady Betty was accounted a good 
horsewoman, @ut the mare she was 
riding showed more nervousness in the 
presence of the fire than the rest. 
Again and again she tried to bolt, until 
the Hon. John grew alarmed, and begged 
her to exchange with him. But she 
was almost insulted at the suggestion, 
and with rare skill, now talking 
quietly to the mare, and gently strok- 
ing her arching neck, and now with 
whip and heel spurring her after the 
others, she made the beast do her 
work, 

At last they emerged from the green 
scrub and found themselves half-way 
up the hill with the fire well in sight. 

Only those who have seen the 
spectacle can understand its grandeur. 
When seen for the first time the im- 
pression created is immense. There, 
as a devastating army, it moves before 
you. The main body, like a red wall, 
comes on slowly but immutably, leav- 
ing nothing behind ; whilst in front the 
advance guard runs swiftly along the 
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ground from leaf to leaf and tree to 
tree. The surface soil is a glowing 
mass, and the deep stores of parched 
dry leaves feed the worst fury of the 
fire. All along the line of advanc the 
little tongues of flame sinuously twist 
and turn, and every here and there 
stop for a moment at the base of some 
great monarch of the bush. For a 
moment only, and then, catching the 
creepers at the foot, they shoot with 
lightning swiftness from base to sum- 
mit, and with a roar, and a shower of 
myriad sparks, the head of the 
noble tree, dried by the hot sun, bursts 
into a sudden blaze of flame ; and away 
goes the fire to every tree that is near, 
leaping from branch to branch, and 
limb to limb, in exulting power. Now 
and then, a bit of bog, with greener 
scrub than the rest, impedes its pro- 
gress. For a moment the fire is 
baffled, but speedily it licks about until 
it finds a new line, and away it goes 
again with gathered fury. Sometimes, 
too, a fresh current of air will meet it, 
coming down some hollow in the hills, 
and the whole direction of the fire is 
changed. Turning at right angles, or 
even back upon its own track, the man, 
who is vainly comforting himself with 
the thought that his land is to be 
spared, sees his dream shattered in a 
moment. Then it is that a tregedy 
sometimes happens, and some poor 
soul finds himself cut off. 

All these things the young settle: was 
telling to Lord Raby and his com- 
panions as they sat on their nervous 
horses watching the moving spectacle. 
They had chosen a spot well out of the 
line of the fire, and perhaps half a mile 
away. Had they remained, and been 
content with the view they had, this 
story would never have been told ; but 
Lady Betty seemed to have caught a 
little of the excitement of her mount, 
and insisted upon getting a nearer 
view. She would pay no heed to her 
husband’s protest, and the trouble she 
had with her horse only seemed to 
rouse the contrary spirit within her. 
In fairness one ought to say that the 
very joy of overcoming the will of the 
animal she rode was not the least 


motive in her resolution 
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So waiting to argue no longer, she 
forced her horse forward, and ignoring 
the guide, made off across the cleared 
land and into the scrub again. The 
rest followed hard after her. The 
smoke was blinding, and with the 
greatest difficulty could they follow. 
It was a wild business, and the three 
men under their breath cursed volubly 
at her wilfulness. A silent watcher, 
sitting motionless on his horse above 
them, muttered to himself as he saw 
the new move. 

“Betty and her tricks again! The 
stiffest fence in the Old Country only 
made her ride the keener. Lord, but 
she’ll pay dearly for this if she doesn’t 
mind. That beast she’s riding isn’t an 
angel, and if she gets her crazed with 
fear there’ll be the devil to pay. I 
suppose I’m a fool, though, to care; I 
hate her, and yet—well, death in 
yonder furnace is more than even she 
deserves. Come, old boy, we'll move 
round, and see what is afoot on the 
other side.” 

And rider and horse made off as 
though to intercept the party where 
there was cleared land nearer the 
fire. 

Lady Betty never handled a horse 
better in her life than that day. 
Coaxing, threatening, encouraging, 
with voice and hand she got her for- 
ward. Here, setting her at some fallen 
log, and there, pushing her through 
the scrub, she gradually forced her 
along. It was a splendid bit of work, 
and, though the men were swearing, 
they marvelled at her skill. Inch by 
inch she worked toward the cleared 
land, and presently, blackened by the 
smoke and heated with the effort, 
she gained the fresh vantage ground. 
The mare trembled in every limb! 

“This is a cursed fine business,’ 
exclaimed her husband, as he emerged 
hatless, and covered with charred 
ashes. ‘‘ You’ve led us a fine dance 
this time, madam, and into a fine hole 
as well, if we’re not careful. Look 
yonder at the way it’s blazing. A 
quarter of a mile’s nothing to a flare- 
up like this.” 

“ There was no need for you to come 
if you were afraid,’ she retorted ; “I 
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wouldn’t have missed that ride, and 
this view, for worlds.” 

“Oh, hang the view and the ride 
too!’ returned his lordship; “ here’s 
Jack with his horse spent, and the man 
with his lame. If that blaze gets a 
fresh wind it will be round in no time, 
and none of the beasts have got any 
speed left in them. More than that, 
you can’t gallop through stuff like this 
Let her have her head, and don’t be a 
fool.”’ 

There was some excuse for the out- 
burst, and for once Lady Betty seemed 
willing to obey. She turned her mare 
and followed the rest. At the lead of 
their guide they made for a piece of 
scrub trampled by cattle which was 
fairly decent going compared with the 
way they had come. The beasts had 
crushed down the fern and ti-tree 
shrubs until it was comparatively level 
ground. For a miaute or two things 
went well. True, they were travelling 
now along a bit of low ground, and 
could not see the fire. But they were 
moving parallel to it, and the good going 
made them satisfied, until they could 
move away to the left, and so reach 
the hilly country they had left. 

But, suddenly, a crackling and 
roaring, right in front? brought the 
whole party sharply to a stand again. 
The fire had crept along with one of 
those side winds, and was now swiftly 
running along the ground before them 
and threatening their return. The 
guide called to them to rush their 
horses on. One bound forward and 
they would yet be safe! Looking 
round and seeing that Lady Betty was 
following on their heels, they lashed 
viciously at their horses, and with 
voice and spur urged them at the fire. 

Another moment and it had been too 
late; but as it was, a good leap, and 
they would be out of it. One after 
another the three men took it and 
landed safely. The licking flames were 
running through the dry fern, and as 
they felt the breeze fan them they grew 
stronger every second. 

Wheeling swiftly, the men waited for 
Lady Betty to follow their lead. In 
the old land she had hunted many a 
time with the Woodland Pytchley, over 
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“He reached out, and; gripping the bridle, drew the mare after him.” 
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some of the stiffest country in the 
world, and never been known to refuse 
a “pilot’s’’ lead. She was afraid of 
nothing, and this narrow belt of red 
fire was only a more exciting fence than 
the rest. Gripping the reins she put 
the mare at the jump, but the licking 
flames among the leaves at the beast’s 
feet drove her crazy. Screaming with 
fright she threw her head in the air, 
and, rearing, almost threw her rider. 
Again Lady Betty brought her round, 
and again put her at the jump. Only 
a couple of yards to clear, but even in 
that second’s delay a yard wider than 
before. Again the mare refused, and, 
terrified beyond control, she would not 
be turned again. 

The men saw it with horror. Crying 
to his wife to hold her for a moment, 
Lord Raby made as if to jump the fire 
again, but the guide gripped his 
bridle, and refused to loose his hold. 

“Not that way, sir,” the young 
fellow cried. ‘‘ Tell her to gallop the 
mare along the side of the fire and try 
to outpace it. Put your horse about, 
sir, and follow me.”’ 

Crying instructions to Lady Betty, 
the guide pushed his way through the 
scrub. It was a race against the 
flames, and it looked as though his 
plan would succeed. So long as the 
mare was not asked to face the fire she 
would go, and fear lent her wings. 
Crashing and struggling they rode for 
dear life, with the flames leaping along 
from shrub to shrub between them. 
Then, with a sickening sense of defeat, 
they came to the edge of one of those 
faults in the land so common in New 
Zealand. A narrow gully yawned in 
front, with sides that dropped sheer 
down for fifty feet. The race had been 
a fair one, and victory seemed at their 
door ; but here was the end! The fire 
now spread like lightning. Every- 
where the little tongues of flame jumped 
and writhed. 

Lord Raby and the Hon. John were 
distracted. Again and again they 
wildly set their horses at the fire. 
Again and again they were driven 
back, with hair and flesh singed and 
clothes torn and scorched. But it 
was quite hopeiess to get through, 
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Then it was 
that Lord Raby was unmanned. He 


and men saw it. 


swore at the guide, and swore at 
himself. 

“But for your confounded inter- 
ference I’d have had her through by 
now. You stopped me taking the 
jump when it was possible, damn you, 
and she’s to die now, because you're a 
fool at your work, and don’t know 
what country you're riding. Jack, 
can’t you suggest anything ? don't sit 
there on your horse like a foo]!”’ 

It was unfair, but the two men whom 
he was lashing with his words turned 
away in sheer pity of him. 

Lady Betty sat like a statue. They 
could see her faintly through the smoke 
and flames, and her face seemed un- 
moved, but deathly pale. For a full 
minute they watched her. Then they 
saw her turn and, too amazed for words, 
they saw her speaking to a mounted 
man who seemed to have sprung out 
of the ground. They could hear 
nothing of what was said, but they 
saw him grasp her bridle and turn the 
mare round. As he did so he called 
something to them over his shoulder ; 
but all they could hear was “ Brails- 
ford’s Corner.”’ This their guide inter- 
preted as the place they were to make 
for, and where he hoped to find a way 
of escape. So, again turning their 
jaded horses, they followed him in a 
wide detour to avoid the gully on the 
one hand, and the fire on the other. 


ITT. 


3etty |” 

She started violently, and the colour 
rushed back into her blanched face. At 
the sound of her name, and the voice 
that called, she even forgot the fire. 
There behind her, blackened with 
smoke, unkempt, and with clothes torn 
into ribbons, sat the man who had 
addressed her. It could have been 
nothing in his appearance that re- 
vealed his identity, but that voice was 
enough. 

“Tom!” she cried. ‘‘ Am I crazed 
by the fire? Not here, after all these 
years! Oh, I thought you were dead !” 
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And she put out her hands as if to ward 
ofi a blow. 

“Not dead yet, but likely to be if 
we don’t move smartly. Why I’m 
here, there isn’t time to tell, and per- 
haps I don’t know myself. Turn your 
horse, and follow me, if you want to 
live through the day.” 

And seeing that she was incapable 
of any further exertion, for she swayed 
slightly in the saddle, he reached out, 
and, gripping her bridle, drew the mare 
after him. Plunging and _ struggling 
he got them along with all the speed he 
could, every now and then looking 


round to discover what progress 
the fire was making. He said 


nothing to his companion, and only 
opened his lips to coax or goad their 
beasts. 

But as they crossed a little clearing 
which bushmen had made at some 
time or other, she found the silence 
unbearable. Her proud spirit had 
utterly gone, and she looked at him 
with pleading eyes. It was a vastly 
different woman from the Lady Betty of 
an hourago. Something had happened 
in that hour—aye, in the last five 
minutes—and that something was not 
what she had seen in the fire. Flames, 
hotter than any of those which pursued 
them, were licking at her heart. 

“ Do you never forgive, Tom ? 

The man only looked more stead- 
fastly before him. The lines about his 
mouth hardened. 

“ Virtue is not my forte.” 

“ But I loved you.”’ 

“ And married Raby.” 

“ How cruel you are! 
you not Jeave me to die ?”’ 

“ Because I’d rather you lived and 
suffered.” 

“Ah! That will be no new experi- 
ence: I’ve suffered torment all these 
years,” 

“ Then heaven is just, and for once 
a woman has paid part of the price of 
her treachery. It’s some comfort to 
feel that, and it’s almost worth while 
to have squandered manhood in this 
wilderness if only to know it.” 

She seemed crushed by his implacable 
hate. For some minutes they raced, 
it such a speed as they could make 
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through that scrub can be called racing, 
in silence. 

But, as though compelled by some 
inward force, Lady Betty spoke again. 

“Is your love dead, Tom ? ” 

“Dead! Aye, dead and _ buried 
yonder in England, the night you gave 
me back my ring, and told me you 
wanted to exchange love for a title. 
Dead as yonder kauri pine, and hate 
born in its stead.” 

“Oh, how hard you are! And, 
yet !—can I blame you? I wronged 
you ; yes, I wronged you as only a 
woman can wrong a man. But with 
the offence, God prepares the punish 
ment. Always! If a woman wrongs 
a man as I wronged you—for, if I 
hadn’t loved you before I cast you off, 
the wrong wouldn't have been so great 

she will have to pay the price of it. 
If only you understood! A woman 
never knows until she is married what 
such a marriage as mine means. She 
thinks of the title, and what it brings, 
but she forgets the desecrating hands 
that take her as their own, and tear 
the veil from her eyes. Ah, there is no 
hell that men have ever painted like 
the hell we women know! ”’ 

‘ There was a day, though, when you 
put your arms about my neck, and, 
lifting your face to be kissed, told me 
you knew what love meant.” 

“Do you think, Tom, I have for- 
gotten one of those kisses? Do you 
think I don’t remember the way you 
used to hold me in your arms, crush 
me to you as though you would devour 
me? Don’t you think, when other 
arms have held me, other lips kissed 
me, that the very bitterness of death 
has been tasted by me?” 

The woman seemed to shrink and 
tremble even as she spoke. This was 
no acting; it was the tragedy of a 
woman’s life. 

Her words seemed to sting the man 
into madness. Fiercely he turned in 
his saddle and cried : 

‘“ Should not my kisses have guarded 
you? Was not the memory of all 
that enough to save you from your 
devil’s barter ?’ 

“It should have been, but you little 
know a woman's life. They told me 
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I was selfish to love you ; told me how 
poor we were at home and how much 
Raby. could do for the boys. Told 
me—and this was the worst of all their 
lies—that love was a transient thing. 
You would soon love another, and I 
should learn to love my husband. It 
is needless for you to tell me now that 
they were wrong. Still, when you had 
gone away I tried to beliéve that you 
would be happy again, and I was ready 
to bear the price for myself.” 

They were in the scrub again, and 
neither had a chance to speak for some 
time. 

The fire was gaining on them every 
moment, and soon it would join the 
main body again. There was just the 
bare chance that they would reach 
Brailsford’s Corner before the junction 
was effected. 

With cries and blows of his stock 
whip the man drove the horses forward 
for dear life. The horse he was riding 
was used to the work, and more than 
that, had been spared. The mare, on 
the other hand, was nearly spent, and 
her fright was pitiable to see. 

‘The mare is done, Tom ; she can’t 
keep the pace. You must leave me to 
my fate and Jook to yourself.” 

‘“She’s not done yet. Keep her 
going five minutes more, and we'll be 

‘out of the bush.” 

‘It’s no good! I'd rather be left to 
die. I’ve lost everything a woman 
cares for, and when love goes out of her 
life, she is better dead.”’ 

‘Ten years ago was the time to dis- 
cover that, Betty. It’s too late now.” 

“Too late! No, no! Too late for 
me, but not for you. Leave me, and 
save yourself. Remember me in a 
new life, and, if you can, believe that 
never woman atoned for her sin more 
utterly thanI. Go!” 

And she brought the mare to a stand- 
still. 

But the man seized her bridle again, 
and, heedless of her words, tugged and 
strained and forced her on. 

The delay was fatal. The fire had 
now passed them. Yet on _ they 
struggled and slowly fought through 
the smoke and fern for Brailsford’s 
Corner. Then the mare foundered. 
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She stumbled over a fallen log, and. 
crashing down on her knees, was unable 
to rise. The man tried every means 
to get her up again, but all his efforts 
were useless. 

3etty had lightly ‘neal out of the 
saddle as she fell and stood at his side. 

‘It’s all over now, Tom! You have 
done your best to save me, and unless 
you mount at once you will only share 
my fate. Your horse cannot carry 
two through such country as this.” 

For answer he flung himself into the 
saddle, stooped down, and threw his 
arm about her, then pulled her up 
before him. Heedless of her re- 
monstrance he held her firmly, and 
pushed his horse along. She seemed 
to be overpowered by his tremendous 
strength, and simply rested against his 
shoulder. The strained look passed 
from her face, the lines disappeared, 
and a glad quiet look seemed to possess 
her. The world was blotted out. The 
fire might rage now, and a horrible 
death await her, but she had forgotten 
it all. 

So they rode. 

The horse seemed to know that it 
was a race for life, and the great muscles 
stood out on his heaving flanks as he 
fought through the scrub with his 
double burden. It was a noble sight, 
but it was pitiable too. 

It seemed so hopeless, for the fire 
was raging on either side, and in front 
of them it must by this time have 
hemmed them in completely. 


Tom!” the woman whispered, 
‘Is it worth it, to fight a battle 
that is lost already ? Won't you let 


the old love grow again, and here, in the 
fire, find a new life together ? I have 
sinned against you, but see,” and she 
raised her arm, and loosened her hair 
that it fell about her shoulders and down 
to her waist, ‘‘ I am back again to the 
old days, and the love that no sin of 
mine could ever give to another 1s 
waiting for you. Won't you kiss me? 
Crush me to your side as you used 
to do, and bridge the long weary 
years. 

The man’s face was convulsed with 
the strain she put upon him, and he 
trembled from head to foot as he 
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fought against the impulse her words 
called up in him. 

“The fight is not done yet,” he 
cried. ‘‘ There is Brailsford’s Corner, 
and your life still waits for you! Lord 
Raby is there, and he waits too.” 

And as he spoke they struggled to 
the edge of the scrub and into sight of 
safety. 

But the fire had beaten them never- 
theless. It had won by only a yard 
or two, but again that little space 
stretched between Lord Raby and his 
wife. 

The horse had responded nobly, and 
the white foam dropped from his 
mouth, and splashed in big flakes on the 
hot ground. The gum-digger dis- 
mounted and looked him over. Then 
he stooped and tightened the girth. 

“It’s only a chance,” he said to him 
as he stroked his steaming sides, “* but 
you ve got to try.” 

Then turning to Lady Betty : 

“He can’t take us both even if he 
manages one. It will mean the biggest 
leap of his life, and only the whip be- 
hind him will make him try. Fortu- 
nately his nerves are good.” 

“Do you mean that you are not 
coming ? ”’ 

“T mean that I can’t!” 

“ And do you think so meanly of me 
that you imagine I shall purchase my 
life at the cost of yours ? ”’ 

_ ‘The cost would not be a great one 
if you did, but as it is, you have no 
option.” 

“How so? I can refuse to go, and 
I do refuse unless you come as well.” 

" Betty ! ” and the man looked her 
straight in the face for the first time. 
His eyes had a new light in them. He 
had found salvation. 

“ Betty, when I came to you to-day 
[hated you. Why I did not leave you 
to your fate I don’t know. But now 
I'm glad, for somehow the fire has 
burned my hate away. A few minutes 
ago you asked me to love you with the 
old love—it has come to life again, and 
because it lives I tell you that you must 
take the horse and leave me here.” 

But if you love me—and oh! how 
I thank God to hear you say so—may 
We not die together ? ” 


GUM-DIGGER. 
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“No; dear love! that can never be 
su long as there’s a chance of life, and 
duty waiting. You have wronged my 
love, and your own, but that is enough. 
Raby’s must not be murdered too.” 

“Oh, let me stay,” she prayed as she 
leaned against the horse, and covered 
her face with her hands. “‘ Have I not 
suffered enough, and may I not leave 
the rest. o not mind the flames,” 
she cried, as she looked round swiftly, 
‘if only I can face them in your arms— 
better that, than life in his arms.” 

Then the man went up to her 
tenderly, and drew her toward him. 
Very gently he brushed the hair back 
from her brow and looked into her eyes. 

““My dear one, for years I have 
thought only of your disloyalty and 
cruel selfishness. They have been 
years of living death. Look at my 
face, for it is the face of a wasted life ! 
And now I’ve got to return my life to 
its Source. Surely you would not 
grudge me one right deed and one 
memory of you that is beautiful. May 
I not have my last thought of you as a 
brave woman living out her mistake, 
and for duty’s sake daring to live rather 
than die ?” 

He waited for her reply, but her 
head was hidden in his torn clothes, 
and the quick sobs were her only 
answer. 

“There, my love, the die is cast. 
Put your arms round my neck and kiss 
me once as in the old days. So— 
with your lips apart and hanging in 
my arms! And now for the saddle. 
Only hold to your seat, and he'll get 
you through if he can. Now, my lad, 
away you go. Whoop la, away then, 
away!” 

And the great stock whip curled 
about his hind quarters and writhed 
about his side until the terrified beast 
raced at the fire like the wind. Behind 
him tore the gum-digger, shouting and 
cooeying until the very flames them- 
selves were reached. Crashing right 
into the midst of them the maddened 
horse rose to the leap. High into the 
air he rose; with the fire about him on 
every side. It jumped at his hoofs, and 


seared his flanks, but *he beast had 
He failed to 


done his work grandly. 
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clear it all, but he had hardly touched 
the red hot ground before he bounded 
again into the air, and this time 
crashed into the cool green grass of the 
paddock. Lady Betty rolled from the 


saddle in a swoon, whilst her clothes 














were blazing and her long tresses 
shrivelled and gone. But the men 


rushed to her side and quickly crushed 
out the fire, and then theggcarried her 
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to the creek and let the wate splash 
gently on her dead-white face. 

The gum-digger watched her go, and 
saw that she had won. He was no 
longer the man of a wasted life, but his 
face seemed to shine, and for all the 
grime and tattered garments he looked 
as in the olden days. Perhaps he saw 
pictures in the  fire—anyhow he 
dreamed ! 






















A RUDE 


An accident ! 


Lest he should recognise me 


With Judgment and 


ENCOUNTER. 


MET him on the Boat Express 
From London to Newhaven, 
A tall dark man, precise in dress, 


Distingué and clean-shaven. 


He sat beside me at the same 
Small Restaurant-Car table. 

I scanned his hold-all for his name, 
But couldn’t see the label. 


Where had I seen his face before ? 
In Paris ? Piccadilly ? 
The Illustrated Papers ? or 


By Jingo, yes, how silly! ¢ 


I recognised him in a flash 


And grew supremely nervous 


CRASH !!! 


Preserve us ! 


I whirled through space, and felt him land 
Next moment with a scrunch on 
The relics of my person and 


The ditto of my luncheon. 


I gazed around me with a groan 
And gazing I grew paler, 


And realised I was alone 


my Tailor. 


’. CHAFY. 
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“The industrious insect would laboriously roll the sphere across his prostrate body.” 


DOMINANT 








INSECT. 


BY HAROLD BASTIN. 


With ILLUSTRATIONS BY S. J. MILLER. 
HE reader who possesses a smat- 
tering of geological lore will be 
familiar with the fact that past 
ages have witnessed a kind of see-saw 
movement among the various races of 
animals which people the earth. At 
one period the reptiles dominated, and, 
judging from the fossil evidences of 
their physical endowments which are 
preserved in our museums, it is not 


“ What consternation a magnified stay beetle would cause among travellers on an English highway.” 


difficult to believe that they proved 
despotic rulers. Another stage in our 
world’s progress saw the mere mollusc 
in undisputed power. Squids and cuttle- 
fishes of Titanic proportions abounded 
in the oceans, and sorely harassed the 
ranks of their lesser marine con- 


temporaries. 
So far as we can judge this see-saw 
movement 


has not influenced that 
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living creatures 


particular class of 
True, there 


which we term insects. 
are a few records of prehistoric 
insects which must have been con- 
siderably larger than any of their 
modern representatives, but it seems 
fairly certain that the world has never 
yet seen a truly gigantic insect—one 
calculated to inspire terror in the mind 
of mankind. Insects seem to have 
developed upon somewhat different 
lines from those which have guided the 
evolution of other animals. Un- 
questionably they are an extremely 
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microscope in pond water ; others are 
larger than the smallest vertebrates, 
such as shrews and mice. But this 
fact, in itself, seems only to emphasise 
the possibility of a more’ extensive 
overlapping in the future. In matters 
of this kind no safeguards are vouch- 
safed to us by Nature. That 
mysterious see-saw movement may at 
any time come into play, and—by a 
slow evolutionary process, or as the 
outcome of comparatively rapid muta- 
tions—a race of gigantic, dominant 
insects may be called into being. The 




















“The flying man’ would have to face new and terrible risks.” 


A flying machine in collision with a Goliath beetle. 


ancient race—so ancient, indeed, that 
it is. impossible to do more than form 
shrewd guesses as to their origin. But 
they appear to have made a permanent 
place for themselves in the economy of 
Nature without any of those tentative 
excursions from the high road of pro- 
gress which, in the case of other 
animals, have often led to the tem- 
porary production of unwieldy giants. 
As an outcome of this, we find that 
existing insects occupy an intermediate 
place among animals. Some are 


smaller than the largest protozoans— 
the 


living atoms revealed by the 








idea is wholly tenable, and has already 
been skilfully developed in fiction— 
notably, by Mr. H. G. Wells. These 
marvellously planned automatons, 
impelled by deep-rooted _ instincts, 
would, as they increased in size, 
assuredly become formidable impedi- 
ments to the comfort and prosperity ol 
mankind. The eccentricities of insect 
behaviour, which at present merely 
serve to stimulate our curiosity, would 
then become matters of vital im- 
portance. We should be exposed to 
dangers at once terrible and novel, 
not necessarily arising from deliberate 
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assaults upon our per- 
sons, but simply because 
we should have become 
obstacles to insect ac- 
tivity. 

For example, there is 
a group of beetles—of 
which the Egyptian 
scarab is the popular 
type—whose habit it is | 
to roll about huge balls 
of manure and earth. 
The material thus col- 
lected becomes the food | 
both of the adult beetles 
and their offspring ; and 
one of these beetles may 
often be seen rolling | 
about a mass_ several 





times more bulky than —HH~—— 


itself, usually walking 

backwards and pushing 

the sphere with its long hind legs. 
Fabre, the inimitable observer of 
insect life, has described in detail 
the habits of a particular species 
indigenous to southern France. He 
emphasises the strength and patience 
displayed by these creatures, and their 
obstinate perseverance in face of diffi- 
culties. They invariably prefer to sur- 
mount an obstacle rather than deviate 





Riding a giant 





A diver in the clutches of a diving beetle. 








ri 


Death's-head " moth. 


from the straight line of progress which 
they have mapped out for themselves. 
I have tried to imagine, and my 
collaborator, Mr. S. J. Miller, has 
attempted to depict, what would happen 
if a gigantic race of these beetles should 
come into existence—insects, let us 
say, far larger than any existing 
mammal. On the sun-baked plains of 
the earth’s surface these monsters would 
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propel their enormous 
spheres from sunrise to 
sunset. An explorer in 
such regions would 
scarcely dare to rest 
upon the ground, for he 
might at any moment 
be roused from sleep to 
find a stone-hard ball 
of earth, equal in size 
to a cottage, looming 
above him ; and if, by ill- 
chance, his foot should 
be caught beneath the 
mass, his doom would 
be sealed, for the indus- 
trious insect, solely 
intent upon its own 
ends, would laboriously 
roll the sphere across 
his prostrate body. 


Beetles would certainly rank among 
members of 
gigantic insect race on account of their 


the most terrifying 
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“Gigantic wasps would carry off our children.” 





great™muscular strength and the well- 


nigh’ impenetrable armour-plate with 


which their bodies are encased. 


| 
| 





Plight of an elderly gentleman who has just escaped from a 
dragon-fly larva's ‘ ‘ 


“lazy tongs 





What 
consternation our com- 
mon stag beetle, magnified 
out of all knowledge, 
would cause among 
travellers on an English 
highway! The inmates 
of a motor-car, if they 
attempted to ‘“‘rush”’ such 
a creature as I imagine. 
would run the gravest 
risk, for your stag beetle, 
normally somewhat list- 
less and_ inactive, is 
sufficiently prompt and 
vigorous in emergency. 
I do not think that he 
would prove spiteful and 
vindictive, even if might 
were wholly on his side of 
the balance ; but I have 
paid some attention to 
his habits, and I know 
that he is apt to resent 
interference, especially 
when he is on courtship 
bent. Indeed, I believe 
that the chief use to 
which his imposing horns 
are put is to carry away 
intruders at such times. 
In the presence of his 
lady-love I have seen him 
grasp a would-be rival and 
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A settler in the act of rescuing his wife from the clutches of an enormous mantis. 


carry him for a distance of several feet. 
In view of this, it is manifest that a 
motorist, or even a motor-car, would 
be likely to experience rough treatment 
from our imaginary giant; while | 
believe that if the car were driven full 
tilt into the beetle, the former would 
receive far more injury than the latter. 

The unyielding metallic covering of 


giant beetles would, indeed, constitute, 


The 
sport 


one of their chief inconveniences. 
ordinary weapons of modern 


would be quite inadequate as a means 
of defence. We should have to invoke 
the aid of the military with their field 
guns and explosive projec tiles. 

The ‘flying man” would have to 
face new and terrifying risks, the nature 
of which may be conceived from a 
glance at the accompanying picture. 
The Goliath beetle of West Africa 
resembles a big cockchafer in its habits 
As a pedestrian it is slow and ungainly ; 
but when once fairly aloft upon its 








““Cunningly devised trap doors would emit sleek spiders bent upon destruction. ” 
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powertul wings the weight of its body 
carries it forward with enormous im- 
petus. If a gigantic beetle of this 
kind should chance to collide in mid-air 
with a modern aeroplane the latter 
would be wrecked on the instant, while 
its pilot would fall headlong to earth. 
It is, of course, possible that the future 
may witness the invention of flying 
‘“ironclads ” capable of sustaining col- 
lision without serious injury to their 
fabrics, but until this consummation is 
attained, a race of giant beetles would 
inevitably rule the kingdom of the air. 
At the same time, there seems to be no 
reason why gigantic flying insects 
should not be utilised as aerial steeds 
on which mankind might make long 
journeys. Certain of the more bulky 
moths, such as the well-known “ Death’s- 
head,” might be jockeyed through 
space, their rider shaping his course 
by means of reins attached to the 
sensitive feelers, or antenne, of the 
insect. 

As with the air, so with the fresh 
waters of the globe. In the day of the 
dominant insect the bravest man 
would blanch at the thought of a dive 
into a lake or river, for in the turbid 
depths would lurk monsters beside 
which the dragons and griffins of 
romance would appear insignificant. 
There is, for example, our common 
diving beetle, an insect which has 
earned for itself the equivocal title of 
‘water devil” by its rapacity and 
relentless bloodthirstiness. It is cap- 
able of slaughtering a creature, perhaps 
a small fish or frog, superior to itself in 
bulk. Once it has pounced upon its 
prey it never relaxes its hold, but 
lacerates and consumes until, satiated, 
it casts the mangled remnant of its 
victim aside. There is, moreover, 
something indescribably grisly in the 
conception of a gigantic dragon-fly 
larva—a hideous creature resembling 
in colour the mud-smeared weeds 
among which it crawls. Its huge, dull 
eyes are fixed upon its prey, which it 
approaches with infinite caution. Sud- 
denly there is a flash—a click—and 
the prey is struggling in its grip. The 
dragon-fly larva has made use of its 
unique false jaws which work some- 
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what after the manner of the con- 
trivance used by invalids and called 
‘“ lazy tongs.”” Normally this appliance 
lies doubled up beneath the larva’s 
throat, but it can shoot out, grasp a 
victim, and draw it into the clutch of 
the true jaws before the said victim 
realises that its assailant is within 
striking distance. My collaborator has 
depicted the plight of an elderly gen- 
tleman who, by a lucky chance, has 
just escaped the grip of a dragon-fly 
larva’s “ lazy tongs.” 

Leaving beetles and aquatic insects, 
we may contemplate for a moment the 
possibility of gigantic wasps and wasp- 
like insects. One common wasp, 
enormously magnified, would become 
a more terrible scourge to a district 
than a man-eating tiger. It would 
carry off to its nest our dogs and our 
cats, our sheep and our children, just 
as it now carries off flies and other 
insects. There would be a mighty 
humming in the air, a rapid swoop, a 
piercing shriek—and the nursemaid in 
the park would be left with an empty 
perambulator. Equally terrible foes 
would be the so-called “ digger ’’ wasps 
—insects which lead a solitary existence, 
each excavating a chamber in the 
ground and storing it with spiders and 
caterpillars. These wasps do not kill 
outright, but paralyse by means of 
deft sting thrusts—injecting poison 
into the nerve centres of their victims 
in very much the same way that a 
surgeon uses a hypodermic syringe. 
When one of these insects has packed 
its burrow with spiders and cater- 
pillars it lays its egg among them, so 
that the helpless wasp grub, which 
ultimately emerges from the egg, finds 
itself surrounded by a liberal supply of 
fresh provisions. A giant digger wasp 
in the act of dragging a full-grown man 
to its burrow would be an awesome 
sight ; and IJ can assure the reader that 
these wasps are extraordinarily powerful 
and pertinacious. Not only do they 
assail insects which are their superiors 
in bulk, but they drag their victims for 
many yards over rough ground. ' 

On sandy hill-sides, in our world of 
the dominant insect, the ant-lion would 
assert itself in a manner peculiarly its 
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own. Two youths are wandering in 
such a locality. You figure them 
coming suddenly to an immense cup- 
shaped pit. They are all inquisitive- 
ness. One of them ventures too closely 
to the verge, slips, and goes hurtling 
down the declivity. By digging feet 
and hands into the yielding sand he 
manages to arrest his descent, the 
while he calls to his companion for 
assistance. But at this moment a 
monstrous head, armed with sickle- 
shaped jaws, rears itself from the sand 
at the bottom of the crater. The ant- 
lion—the owner of the head—realises 
at once the exigencies of the occasion. 
Using its flat cranium as a shovel, it 
hurls a cloud of sand and pebbles in 
the direction of the now terrified 
youth, who is thus hurried—blinding 
and gasping—into the waiting jaws, 
and the ant-lion secures a meal. This 
nightmare tragedy is being enacted 
daily in many parts of the world, but 
the victims are ants or other small 
insects—not men ! 

Another insect which would un- 
doubtedly attack mankind, should it 
ever attain to gigantic proportions, is 
the so-called “‘ praying mantis,’”’ which 
employs only four of its six legs for 
walking ; the first pair of limbs (modi- 
fied into a kind of spiked death-trap) 
being held erect, ready for use, in an 
attitude of false piety and meekness. 
The creature steals cautiously upon its 
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prey, which it captures by an incon- 
ceivably rapid movement of those 
terrible limbs. Our picture shows us 
a settler in the act of rescuing his wife 
from the clutches of an enormous 
mantis. 

In addition to the great company of 
true insects, which are distinguished 
by the possession of six legs and three 
well-marked body regions, mankind 
would have to reckon with a host of 
huge insect-like creatures, all of which 
would prove themselves detrimental 
in no smal] degree to his well-being. 
Cunningly devised trap doors would 
burst open in unexpected places and 
emit sleek spiders bent upon de- 
struction; other spiders—fearsome 
brutes clothed with long hairs, the 
descendants of tropical species now in 
existence—would rush from their hiding 
places upon deer and cattle; while 
land crabs, scorpions and centipedes 
would all play their part in this reign 
of terror. In the day of the dominant 
insect law would lose its dignity and 
power, order would everywhere give 
way to panic and insurrection, and 
civilisation would totter to its fall. 
Yet we may confidently assume that, 
sooner or later, the supreme animal 
whose average cranial capacity is 
1,000 cubic centimetres—the Homo 
sapiens of science—would devise means 
to rid himself of his new foes. and thus 
re-establish his right to rule. 


















“in the day of the dominant insect law would lose its dignity.” 
Policeman caught by a gigantic scorpion. 
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BABY, baby, hush thee, 
Look, one little star 
Peeps in at the window 


Wondering who you are, 


Crying so, though mother 
Comes to you so soon, 
He is all alone, look, 
He's lost Mother Moon ! 


FOLDED. 


Listen, now the lamb cries 
For his mother, hark ! 
He’s afraid and lonely 
In the cold and dark ; 
But you are close to mothe 
Here’s her hand to hold, 
You shall be her wee lamb, 
Mother’s arms vour fold. 


All the baby starlings 


Sleep sound in their nest, 


All the flowers are dreaming 


Rest, my baby, rest. 
Friendly little fairies 
Round the pillow peep, 
rhen nestle close to mother 
And sleep, my darling, sleep ! 
HABBERTON LULHAM 






















































“A lot of us agreed to catch as many moths 
as we could one evening.” 


DON’T know why it is some 
masters are ragged and some 
aren't. It’s the thing to rag 


some masters. No one ever thought 
of learning his French rep. You had 
to learn a verse and stand up and say 
it when you gave up your marks. Of 
course, you pinned the poem inside 
your cap and read it out when your 
turn came. No one ever did anything 
else. Once I was reading it and the 
old French master thought I was shy 
and said ‘‘ Look at me, my boy, I won’t 
hurt you. It’s not in your cap.” Of 
course, that’s just exactly where it was. 
And there was a roar of laughter, and 
he said “Don’t laugh at him. We 
must have our little joke.”” And they 
roared again. It was utterly caddish 
to crib in form; and it was utterly 
silly to do anything else at French. 
I'm afraid the old chap had rather a 
sick time. Still he used to say. with 
his old boom of a voice: “ Lor! my 
boys, no one can deceive Rudolph La 
Chaise.” That put us a bit on our 
mettle, you see. I don’t believe he 


ever knew we rotted him: not even 
When we used to ‘blow our noses or 
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MOTHS AND MATH. 
BY HUGH DE SELINCOURT. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE Morrow. 


co 


cough or shuffle our feet all at once at 
a given signal. We were all still once 
though, and that was when after lunch 
we saw him dozing off to sleep. His 
head nodded. I swear he was sound 
asleep for two minutes, and you could 
have heard a pin drop. Then someone 
shut his desk with an awful slam. Old 
Rudie did jump 


But the best rag of all was with one 
of the math. masters. Though it was 
pretty good fun when we all marched 
up to Rudie’s form-room, keeping step 
and beating time outside while each 
one went in and banged the door. You 
should have seen old Rudie after about 
six had come in like that; and it 
sounded like a regular army outside. 
He didn’t sleep that afternoon at any 
rate. But the best rag was this: our 
math. master had a room on the ground 
floor, and the windows looked on a 
regular grove of bushes and trees. 
Once or twice there used to be moths 
flying about in the room from the trees 
outside, so we thought it would be a 
lark to bring in a few more moths, just 
to see what would happen. So a lot 
of us agreed to catch as many moths 
as we could one evening and bring them 
along in matchboxes. We did. They 
were mostly little currant moths, but 
there were one or two fine fat beggars 
and one really enormous moth—a 
kind of Hawk moth, I expect he 


was. We christened him Toby on the 
spot. 
Gilbert was the math. master’s 


name, and he was a little old man with 
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“Quite a plague of moths in the room 
this morning !' 


a terrible temper that suddenly licked 
out like a flame of fire on a heap of 
dry straw. He used to make us work 
out sums and things, and come round 
himself and see how each chap was 
getting on. 

We all worked away very quietly, 
and then gradually you began to hear 
first one matchbox, then another gently 
squeaking open, and gradually more 
and more moths began to flutter about 
and settle on the walls. Old Gilbert 
looked about. “‘ How tiresome!” he 
said. ‘“‘ Quite a plague of moths in the 
room this morning.” ‘Lucky they 
don’t sting, sir, isn’t it?” one chap 
said. And we all began to make re- 
marks about how fortunate it was they 
weren’t blackbeetles or mice or fleas, 
quite quietly, you know, and seriously ; 
and old Gilbert said “That will do 
now, we mustn’t let a little thing like a 
few moths disturb us.” And we said 
“No, sir, we mustn’t,” and “ That 
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would never do,” and went on letting 
the beggars loose. The room seemed 
full of moths of all kinds, though, of 
course, there were really only about 
fifty, and those were mostly currant 
moths. 

wy then, last of all, the chap who'd 
caught him let old Toby loose. He 
looked as big as a great sparrow. He 
blundered across the room and alighted 
straight on old- Gilbert’s back and 
began to walk up towards his neck, 
He went very slowly. All the chaps 
who could gazed at him, and those 
who couldn’t kept peering round to 
have a squint. Old Gilbert began to 
smell a rat. He stood up and looked 
angrily all round, with that enormous 
moth on his back, which, of course, he 
knew nothing about. “I can’t think 


what’s the matter,” he said, “ with you 
boys this morning.”’ 

So we all began to make friendly 
suggestions that it was the heat or the 
difficulty of the sums or the air being 
so stuffy with moths. 
have it,” he 


‘I won't shouted. 





“He stood up and looked angrily 
all round, with that enormous 


moth on his back.” 


























“You seem to take the least oppor- 
tunity to start conversing like a lot of 
old women.” 

Toby was on his coat-collar by that 
time, and thought ‘he’d have a rest 
after his climb. We all gazed at him. 
One chap tried to -hide a squeal of 
laughter under a sneeze. Old Gilbert 
turned on him. 

“Good! you write me out the first 
five propositions of the first book of 
Euclid.” 
“On, Sit, 


only sneezed.” 


the chap pleaded, “I 
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him. There was a long smear instead 
of Toby. 

“Oh! how cruel of you, sir,” one 
chap said; and another said “ Poor 
little moth,” with a jolly good catch 
in his voice. 

“Not a word!’ shouted old Gilbert, 
glaring round, not knowing what to do 
next. Moths seemed to catch his eye 
everywhere. I ached because | 
couldn’t laugh, and wanted to so badly. 
I’d have given anything for a laugh, 
just as sometimes when you're hot and 
dusty you’d give anything for a drink. 
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“One chap tried to hide a squeal of laughter behind a sneeze. Old Gilbert 
turned on him.” 


“Another word, and 
doubled.” 

Then a chap on the other side of the 
room pinched his nose tight, said he 
felt he was going to sneeze and might 
he go outside and sneeze quietly by 
himself in the passage, as Mr. Gilbert 
disliked sneezing in the room. 

“ No, sir, you may not.” 

And just at that moment Toby 
moved up on to old Gilbert’s neck and 
tickled it. He put up his hand to 
scratch his neck and touched Toby. 
It gave him a bit of a start. He flung 
Toby on the ground and stamped on 


they’re 


Moths crawled and fluttered all round 
me. Old Gilbert went and_ stood 
with one hand on his desk, looking 
at us all, in an absolute fury, poor 
old chap. 

“TI believe these moths have been 
brought into this room,” he said. 

And one silly ass had the cheek to 
say, ‘“Oh! please, sir, we’re all nice 
clean boys, really.” Which was a 
relief to old Gilbert. It gave him 
someone to drop on to, you see. 

‘Good !”’ he shouted, pointing with 
his first finger at the chap who'd 
spoken, ‘‘ you write out the first five 
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a bit. 


letters each 


THE 





**He turned me out of the room, 
and | laughed in the passage.’ 


and the idea 


He 


seemed to 


came 


down 


THE 


é 


You'll hear him in your play time 


““ Cuckoo, cuckoo,” 


soothe 
again 


propositions of Euclid twice, with dif- 
time,” 


he added, 


him 
and 
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began to go through the chaps’ sums 
agaln. 

Nobody minded his impots, of course, 
because nobody did them. Either you 
forgot or he forgot, or something. So 
everything was going pretty nicely 
all round—cooling down a bit, I mean— 
when the chap who was sitting next 
the smear that had been Toby put up 
his hand and spoke as polite as at a 
tea-party, sort of not wanting to make 
any fuss, but really—you know the 
kind of thing. “‘ Please, sir,” he said, 
“would you mind if I took my 
things to the empty desk, there’s 
such a dreadful smell of dead moth 
here.” 

That was too much for old Gilbert. 
He was getting nearer and nearer the 
chap as he spoke, and he let out sud- 
denly and simply lammed him ove 
the side of his face—first one side, then 
the other. 

It was too much for me, too. I be 
gan to laugh so that I couldn't stop. 
When you once start laughing after 
you've been bottled up you can’t stop, 
you know. So he turned me out of the 
room, and I[ laughed in the passage, 
and that’s all I know about what 
happened. The hour was pretty well 
over. I forget how many props. I had 
to write out, about ten pages full, | 
should think, 





CUCAGQO CALLS. 


Will marry you. 


HE cuckoo calls in May time 


“* Cuckoo, cuckoo,” 


So count his “ cuckoos ”’ over, 
And you will then discover 


The years before your lover 


HELEN TAYLOR. 
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_ Say 


The 


Pianola Piano 


shows you how to play artistically. It is the only instrument 
that does so. 


player-piano. A correct sounding of the notes, and an ability to secure broad, 
general effects of time and tone will often satisfy them. But when the instru- 
ment has made them better acquainted with music, their ambition grows. It is then 
that they find that facilities for expression—for artistic playing—are lacking. Their 
performances cease to satisfy themselves, and it is quite certain that their musical 
friends do not enjoy compositions imperfectly 

rendered. 


Mens purchasers are modest in their requirements when they set out to buy a 


Such a state of affairs can never exist for 
those who own a Pianola Piano. It shows 
everyone what to do and just how to do it, and 
shows it so simply and easily that even an 
unmusical performer can play agreeably and 
artistically. That is why famous musicians 
exclusively endorse the Pianola, and why it 
has been enthusiastically received in such 
classic music centres as the Hochschule in 
Berlin and the Moscow Conservatoire. 





In every musical quality there are no pianos 
better than the three that contain the Pianola. 
They are the 


STEINWAY, WEBER 
and STECK. 


The fact that thes2 are the only three pianos 
of international fame, with factories on both 
sides of the Atlantic, justifies the conclusion 
that there are no other pianos so good. These 
three pianos alone contain the Pianola. 
Therefore they are in a class separate, distinct irom, and above all other 
instruments. 


So-called ‘‘ player-pianos’* (no matter what piano name they bear) contain 
piano-playing devices which, compared with the Pianola, are undeveloped and 
inartistic in results. There is no reason in the world strong enough for you to 
court disappointment by beconing the owner of any instrument other than the 
Pianola Piano. 


The Pianola Piano can always be seen and played at A®Zolian Hall, and full 
particulars wil. be sent if you will write for Catalogue ‘‘ V."’ 
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LREADY there are many signs of 
the great event in June to which 
the Empire is looking forward. 

Vast preparations are being made in the 
way of the provision of flags, banners and 
other material for the decoration of the 
the shops everywhere the 
white and 


streets ; in 
national colours—the 
blue—are being called into service for the 
brightening of the windows, and they also 


red, 


enter largely into the designs of articles 

for 

nation souvenirs. 
* 


personal adornment and for Coro- 
* * 

An enormous trade is anticipated in the 
last named. Enterprising manufacturers 
and shopkeepers have already given a 
huge variety of articles the description 
“ Coronation.”’ Accordingly one may 
buy Coronation spoons, in silver and 
gokd ; 
(for 
brooches, 
articles of jewellery ; 
articles of domestic 


clocks and watches, 


Coronation 


Coronation 


presents) ; rings and 


as well as more expensive 
and quite ordinary 
use, such as knives 
and forks, are also on sale bearing the 
popular description. 
Pa 


* * 


The letting of furnished town houses 
for even so short a period as two or three 
weeks has practically become a fashion, 
and where in former days nothing less 
than absolute bankruptcy would have 
induced people to let their houses, with 
all their lares and penates, to absolute 
strangers, now each one tries to see how 
high a rent can be obtained from any one 
desirous of taking a house in town for 
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any period from two weeks to six months, 
and as for household gods—they have 
been consigned to the limbo of forget- 


fulness. 


* * * 


Many society women would be ready 
to if 
tenants It 
must not, however, be supposed that the 
business of letting these houses is put into 


houses 
found 


to-morrow 
for them. 


their 
be 


vacate 
could 


the hands of regular house agents—by no 
means. Society women set about it by 
much more subtle methods, knowing well 
that quite as many demands for houses 
are made by wealthy visitors to town at 
the desks of the hotels where they “ put 
up’”’ as at any agent’s, and there is many 
a society woman who adds to her own 
income by acting as unofficial go-between 
to letter This Coronation 
season is looked forward to as particularly 


and lessee. 
promising in this respect, and by the 
time that May is upon us it will be a 
matter of no small difficulty to know just 
in what part of London to locate one’s 
acquaintances, whose town address, under 
normal conditions, has been fixed as the 
eternal hills. 
* 

Already, just before Easter, as these 
notes are written, although the season is 
not in full swing, the traffic in the West 
End centres shows signs of what may be 
expected a few weeks hence, when at the 
noon hour and between four and five 
o’clock there is a constant stream of car- 
riages passing along Bond Street, and not 
a little dissatisfaction is expressed at the 


* * 
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SCRAPS 





PHOTOGRAPHIC 


THE ILFORD JOURNAL 





Published on the Ist of each month 





The APRIL number 


contains articles by 


“ The Ilford Wedge-Screen” 


etc., etc., on 





Photograph 


Pinhole and the Versatile Plate”; and 


names of the prize-winners in the Ilford 


| 
| 
| Bromide Competition. 


CHAPMAN JONES, F.LC., F.C.S., 


J. l. PIGG, FR.MS., F.R.P.S., on 
“Photo - Micography ” TICKNER 
EDWARDES'~ on “Beginning to 


*; J. E. ADNAMS on “ The 





Post Free for One Year for Gd. from 


liford Ltd., Ilford, London, E. 























TRADE 
iMARK. 


No. 
314135. 
e 


REGD. TRADE MARK No. 304004. 


Stocking 


THE ONLY ‘GRIP’ 
THAT 
‘GRIPS SECURELY’ 


(Patent. ) 


Cotton. Silk. 


Lady's Size | : 
it see , 1/64 $7, 2/6 


mos Nos. have Clip Top 


By Post 1d. per pair extra. 


If unable to procure from your Draper apply to 
{ THE MANUFACTORY, 
Hackney Road Works, LONDON, N.E. 








a 


Supporters. 


WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE. 


Cotton. Silk. 
bs lain. _ ain. F illed. Frilled. 
Nald’s Size... ” jod, Ss, 1/3 mC “= 
ady’s Size... 6, 1/1 S6, 1/7 45, 1/- 20, 1/6 
56, 1/3 46,2/6 *75,1/6 %40, 2/6 


43, 1/11 12, 3/6 


»S, the other Nos. have Pin Tops 
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FAMED 


THE WORLD 


Anaelus 
— PAN 


L_ SS 





As Supplied to His Late Majesty 
KING EDWARD VII. 


The charm and delight in being able to play the 
plane fas. hardly be realised until you possess an 


The simplicity and completeness of the patented 
Expression Devices give you to the fullest extent 
the personal interest in rendering artistically the 
world’s best music. 


Express on Device (patented) 
The Melodant accentuates the melody or theme 
of the composition, giving just that exquisite human-li-e effect 
and independence cf touch which mark the performance of the 
accomplished pianist. 

° (patented) controls every 
The Phrasing Lever variation of tempo, and 


gives a distinctive character to the performance. 


2 (patented), the simple but infallible 
The Artistyle guide to musical rendition, incorpor- 
ates into one line the variations of tempo, touch and expression, 


giving to the performer a constant source of informat.on 
regarding the correct interpretation of a composition. 


The ANGELUS PLAYER-PIANOS 


comprise pianos of the most artistic charaeter, and et the 
famous BRINSMEAD, 8:R HERBERT MARSHALL, 
SONS & ROSE, KNABE, WINKELMANN, SQUIRE, 
&c., &c. These pian.s have been cafefully selected on account 
of their beauty of tone, perfect repetition, and durability. 


The 
° 

Angelus Player - Pianos 
can be played on the keyboard in the usual 
way, or with the Music 
The ge success and popularity 
of the World-famed ANGELUS Player- 
Pianos is undoubtedly due to their artistic 
supremacy and moderate prices. 


Kindly call or write for 
Illustrated Catalogue No. 25 


Sir Herbert Marshall 
& Sons, Lté 


Dept. 25, Angelus Hall, Regent House, 
233 Regent Street, London, W. 

















addition to the causes for congestion of 

traffic in that very narrow thoroughfare 

by the motor-’buses which have now for 

some time made their way through Bond 

Street from Piccadilly to Oxford Street. 
* * * 

One of the notable functions has been 
the dazzling display of tiaras at Cartier’s. 
Very beautiful is the Duchess of Albany’s 
tiara, which shared a central position with 
those lent by Princess Christian and Prin- 
cess Alexander of Teck; it is made 
entirely of diamonds surmounted by a 
high upstanding “ Rising Sun.” Then 
there is the turquoise and diamond tiara 
which is the property of Princess Christian 
of Schleswig-Holstein ; the third of the 
groups of Royal tiaras being that of 
Princess Alexander of Teck, formed of 
diamond wheat ears, converging to a high 
point in the centre. 

* * * 

With the exception of Lady Tweed- 
dale’s tiara, which has just one large 
pigeon-blood ruby in the centre, the only 
other coloured stones to be seen in the 
head ornaments on view were emeralds, 
which were a conspicuous feature in two 
or three tiaras. Lady Newborough’s all- 
round crown of diamonds is tipped with 
very large pear-shaped cabochon emeralds 
of much translucence ; Lady Aberdeen’s 
Oriental-looking diadem has the stones 
mounted in gold, the centrepiece a com- 
pact mass of non-faceted diamonds, rubies 
and pearls surmounted by tips of large 
cabochon emeralds. Very aggressive in 
appearance, though still graceful in 
design, is the immense coronet of dia- 
monds only which has been lent by Lady 
Essex; while in direct contrast is the 
Duchess of Sutherland’s tiara, which is 
kept uniformly low, and is composed of 
lovely pearls alternating with the diamond 


design. 
* * * 


‘« Violet has had the success it generally 
has with Parisiennes in the spring,” writes 
our Paris correspondent. ‘ If it is worn at 
all it is always well toned down with 
black, or it is in so soft a shade of Parma 
violet that it almost touches on mauve. 
A few brown tailor-mades are to be seen 
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on the dark days, and a good many greys - 


but navy blue is the most popular hue. 
It looks well in fine serge, in plain Liberty 
or Surah, in striped blue and white silken 
material of any kind. Alongside it may 
be put black and black and white, used in 
exactly the same way. Of course, a great 
many women have coats and skirts in 
other colours, but to do this one should 
have a very deep purse, for bright blue, 
tan, red, or any violent shade grow weari- 
some, and the day comes when one 
desires more than anything to wear a dark 
costume ; if, therefore, the budget only 
allows of two coats and skirts, or even of 
only one, as happens with some of us, 
choose a navy blue or a black, and in the 
end satisfaction will reign in the heart. 
* * * 

‘Nothing changes so quickly as the 
shape of hats. One week all Paris seemed 
to be hatted with queer, soft, turban 
toques, the week after it was all Directoire 
and Napoleon I., now it is all high- 
crowned toques, with brims of a different 
colour and high-placed wings, aigrettes, 
or tufts of flowers. Some of the most 
effective are in black straw, with white 
brims and bushy-white aigrettes. A few 
very wide-brimmed shapes have put in an 
appearance also, which show very low, 
round crowns, over which are trained a 
sort of Japanese flower, very small and 
pretty. The edge of the broad brim is 
sometimes bound with bright-coloured 
ribbon, and sometimes the ribbon is laid 
flat along the brim all round, and finished 
off by a flat bow. Apple blossom is 
another new flower for trimming smart 
hats, but forget-me-nots are still the 
favoured flower of the Rue de la Paix. 
They are used to make crowns for big hats, 
and with tulle they make the most 
enchanting toques. Then they are so 
sweet in colour, because they run between 
that lovely rosy pink and that deep soft 
blue which they show when at their best in 
our own gardens, those happy ones of us 
who have gardens and not window-boxes.” 

* * * 

The present craze for ribbon has chosen 
the muff as the latest accessory of a lady’s 
toilette on which to bestow its attention, 
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An Absolute 
Necessity 


For all who wish to Nourish 

and Preserve their. Harr is 

to avoid preparations which 

contain lead, spirit, or other 

dangerous ingredients, and 
to use 


owland’s 


O 1 | 
which is guaranteed free from any deleterious 
compounds, and as it penetrates to the roots, 
will replace the loss of the natural oil in the 
Hair, the want of which causes Baldness Pre- 
pared in a Golden colour for fair hair. Sold in 


3/6,7/-, and 10/6 bottles, by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND’S, 67, Harrow 








GARDEN, Lonpon, 
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Without 


Spectacles Without 


Operations 






f you suffer from old-sight, near-sight, far-sight, or astigma 
tism, and the headaches caused by these eye defects; if your 
eyes are weak and sore from stra‘n or are affected in any way, 
don't neglect them or resort to spectacles, but send for 
Dr. Gilbert Percival’s Eye Book. This €xplains all about 

EYES their functions, care. ills, and a simple home 
treatment that has restored faultless vision to thousands. 

' Ba action isa gentle massage that stimulates circulation 
nd gradually restores the eye to its normal condition. Old 
sight (Presbyopia) in particular is merely degeneration of the 
ciliary muscle aud the crystalline lens, and Dr. Percival's 
Trestment t vives normal refraction by restoring the circu- 
ie and strengthening the muscles. It is perfectly safe and 
: — harmless Five minutes daily will, ina short time, 
bo er eye-glasses unnecessary. Everybody should learn 
: Reeves and how to preserve their sigiit, and can have 
oaiie edad of this instructive book (published price 1/-) by 
Sforeten, eir full name and address and enclosing 3 (abroad 
hea gy a postage stamps to pay expenses. Don’t put it off. 
Ww. Anne ime while it is in your mind. Address: 
Buildings os » Neu Vita Eye Institute, 6-119, Exchange 
Southwark Street. London. (Established 1903) 














FOR BABYS 
SKIN 


Is found in warm baths with 
Cuticura Soap and gentle 
anointings with Cuticura 
Ointmer:t. Relief is imme- 
diate and grateful for ecze- 
mas, rashes, itchings, irrita- 
tions and chafings which 
make life miserable for 
tender skinned babies 
















and tired, fretted mothers. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R..Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., 
Cape ‘iown, cte.; U. S. A., Potter Dru¢ & Chem. 
Corp.. Sole Props.,-133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

832” I ree, from Boston or London depots, samples 


oi Cuticura Soap and Ointment, with 32-p. booklet, 














839 IN THE WEST END. 


and flower-like muffs, such as the one West End establishments, for the idea is 
pictured here, are rapidly taking the finding great favour with the woman of 

















A Muff of Ribbons. 


place of the winter fur. This innovation, fashion. The muff, which is delightfully 
which comes to us from the French soft and pliable, and of dainty spring-like 
capital, is rapidly being carried out in appearance, is gauged on the reverse side 
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The Morning-Bath 















4 Incidents 
ae, ife ) 18 not complete without some “4711 Eau de Cologne 
(Picture 2) added to it. The “4711 cannot fail to enhance the 





invigorating effect of the Bath. It enlivens and rejuvenates 
the whole System. Therefore the constant use of 


“4711“ is the Essence of Modern Hygiene. 





Only the Eau de Cologne actually distilled at 
Cologne can claim the original composition. The 


“4711 hasever since | 792 beendistilled exclu- 


sively at Cologne, after our own original recipe. 














Insist upon the Blue 
& Gold labelled 
“A711° and refuse 
Substitutes. 


Sold everywhere. 





Try the 1/6 box of “4711“ EAU DE COLOGNE SOAP. 
DO YOU KNOW THIS MAN? 


He is said by those who have consulted 




















Bread is the one food 
you have at every meal. 
How important you 
Should have the best! 


ASK YOUR BAKER FOR 


“BERMALINE” 


It is THE Best 


Brown Bread. 














His addre 
PROF. KENDAL, L.F., 89 Regent Street, London, w. 


him to be greatly gifted, and to describe 
one’s life with wonde: erful fidelity. 

The Graphic says: ‘‘ His delineations 
are nothing short of marvellous.’ 

The Court Journal says: ‘Has re- 
markable psychic powers. F 

Black & White says: ‘‘ He has given 
some astonishing results.” 

LaDY MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU says: 

“ The Chart is wonderful.’ 

BaRONESS VON NAGEL says: “I have 
great confidence in the Chart. It is 
remarkable."’ 

SEYMOUR HIcks, the cele brated actor, 
says: “It is indeed marvellous.’ 

MRs. KENDAL, the great actress, has 
written to him, saying: You have 
astonished me with your accuracy. It is 
marvellous.”* 

Send him your birth-date, enclosing 1/- 
postal order and a 


Oo IT NOW. 
You WILL = Suaane. 
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with ribbon of the same hue, while the 
ribbon collar made to match proves 
extremely becoming to an English face. 

* * * 

There will scarcely be a single prominent 
charity organisation which will not this 
year hold a special Coronation Festival, 
and the zest with which the members of 
the Royal family enter into the fur- 
therance of these schemes augurs all that 
We 


if there be one cause nearer 


is most promising for their success. 
know that 
to the heart of the Queen than another it 
is the cause of the children of the poor, 
and in this she has no more eager sup- 
porter than Princess Alexander of Teck, 
who, like her Majesty, is patroness of 


several societies which look after the 
welfare of the little ones. 
* 7” * 


There seems no end to the ingenuity of 
the modern milliner, who uses everything, 
from cretonne to beads, for the adorn- 
ment of hats. The newest idea is a large 
straw hat tightly covered over with pale- 
coloured chiffon. One hat on view at a 
well-known milliner’s is of black Tegal 
straw fashioned on picture lines ; over the 
crown or brim is stretched a double layer 
of pale pink chiffon, held in place by a 
border of black straw an inch wide laid 
on the top of the brim, the underneath 
being left uncovered, while the only trim- 
ming is a single wreath of pink muslin 
devoid of any foliage. Another 
new idea in millinery is a 
Puritan bonnet for motoring, 
limp black satin lined with pale blue, 
having an inside frill of white lace, trim- 
med with a band of sky-blue satin fixed 


roses 
charming 
made of 


with small bunches of pink roses. 
* * * 

A distinct 
novelty are the new bag-purses made of 
fine gold and silver wire, which present a 
wonderful of the fashionable 
gold purse which is beyond the reach of 
This new woven gilt 


and much-appreciated 


imitation 


so many women. 
wire is also to be had in varying shades of 
gold, platinum and silver, and some of 
the most dainty and effective of these are 
made in stripes representing gold and 
platinum. They are to be had in varying 
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sizes, and are extremely popular for use 
as bridge purses, as well as for large hand- 
bags for day use. 
oo * x 
The strides made in the productions of 
lovely chintz during the past few years 
have been enormous. Not only are pat- 


terns far more artistic and colours far 
softer than before, but the price has been 
considerably reduced, and it is now 
possible to get every kind of material, 
from soft shaded taffetas that reproduce 
the lovely old French silk shadow damask 
and quaint tapestry, to artistic cretonnes, 
at prices that range from a shilling or so 
a yard. A new material for loose covers 
has, however, been introduced this season, 
which is nothing more nor less than plain 
and striped Bolton sheeting dyed in a 
variety of colours. This makes excellent 
loose covers and curtains, both for town 
and country residences. and it is easily 
trimmed with a specially printed banding 
which is a copy of antique needlework 
and is most effective. This banding can 
of plain white, cream 
shades of cotton taffeta, 


made 
art 


also be 
coloured, or 
which have the great advantage of being 


easily washed. 


* * * 
Considerable interest was created in 
Bond Street the other day by the 


appearance of a “‘ pedestrienne ”’ wearing 


a ‘‘ harem ” skirt, of modified form, it is 
true, but, still, the much-discussed gar- 
ment. The ’”? were of emerald 
green satin striped with black, very full, 
and caught in well below the ankle ; the 
overdress was of black satin, beautifully 
cut and very simple, finished from a few 
inches below the knee almost to the ankle 
with a deep black silk fringe, while the 
revers on the corsage were of the striped 
silk to match the “‘ culottes.”” Society is 
still waiting for the brave woman of its 
own set who will venture to fall in with 
this latest of Fashion’s whims in England, 
though I know of several, and these by no 
means of those who might be looked upon 
. super-emanci- 


‘ culottes 


as the very daring or 
pated,’’ who have included a couple of 
evening dresses of the real “ harem 
skirt ’’ order to be worn at dances on the 
Continent ! 
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WON'T 
SHRINK 


WOOLLENS 



















Everyone knows little Bo-Beep. 
We want everyone to know that 


LUX 


is a delightful washing prepara- 
tion which never shrinks Flannels 
or Woollens. Made in the form 
of flakes or wafers and yielding 
a soft, creamy lather, LUX coaxes 
rather than forces the dirt from 
the clothes. It is excellent for 
all kinds of washing. 


For Blankets, 
Flannels, Woollens, 
Dainty Fabrics 
and the like, LUX 
has no equal. 


Made by Lever Bros., Ltd. 


Sold everywhere in Id. and 3d. packets. 
Lx 16—23 






























mca aan [Hon. Mention, 
“The First Botany Lesson,” by Miss M. de Wet. 


THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS’ EIGHTH COMPETITION 


OPEN TO ALL READERS 
The “ Pall Mall Gazette’ and the ‘ Pall Mall Magazine ” offer TWO PRIZES for the best Photographs 


of various subjects. It has been decided to give only two distinct classes under which photographs can be 
submitted. 


The Prize Photographs and any others which may be of special merit will be reproduced in the July 
issue of the Magazine. 


Particular interest attaches to the technical data accompanying each print. 


ba guinea is offered for the winning photograph in Class “ A,” and half a guinea for the best photograp' submitted in 
ass Ad 





CLASSES :—A. Sporting and High Speed. B. Architecture. 





RULES. 


1. All photographs must be sent, addressed “The Photographic Editor, the ‘ Pall Mall’ Press, Newton Street, 
London, W.C.,"’ postage paid, not later than May 23, 1911, accompanied by this announcement. 

2. The Editor cannct undertake to return any of the photographs, nor to be responsible for their safe custody ; but 
if a stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them every effort will be made to return such of them as are 
not prize winners. 

3. Every photograph must be the sole work of the Competitor himself, from the selection of the subject and 
exposure of the plate or film to the final mounting of the print, and must not have been previously reproduced 
in any publication. 

4. A Competitor may submit for competition as many prints as he wishes, but each print must be endorsed with 
the name and postal address of the Competitor, and the following particulars : 

(a) Class in which the print is to compete. (d) Length of exposure. 
(b) Description of camera and lens. (e) Lighting conditions. 
(c) Name of plate or film. 

5. The Proprietor of the ‘* Pall Mall Gazette ’’ and the “ Pall Mall Magazine” shall have the right to reproduce 
any of the Photographs sent in as the Photographic Editor may consider to be of special merit. In all cases 
where photographs are selected for reproduction a fee of five shillings for whole page and two shillings and 
sixpence for smaller size will be paid, and it shall rest with the Editor to determine whether a selected 
photograph shall be reproduced as a whole page or as a smaller size. 

6. The decision of the Photographic Editor upon any question arising in connection with this competition, or as to 
the interpretation of these rules, or upon any point not covered by the rules, shall be final, and shall be 
accepted by the Competitors as conclusive. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL COMPETITION 


This Competition, which closed on March 16th, shows a fair number of entries and the interest in the subject 
is well maintained. Photographs have been received from all parts of the werld, which bears excellent 
testimony to the appreciation of the “ Pall Mall Magazine” by its readers in distant countries. The 
awards have been made as follows : 

First Prize (Two Guineas). Title, ‘Opening of Union Parliament, Cape Town.” J. H. George, 
Mowbray, near Capetown, South Africa. Second Prize (One Guinea). Title, ‘‘ Leisure Hours. 
P. P. Shroff, Lahore, India. Hon. Mention.—A. F. Tampoe, Colombo, Ceylon ; Miss M. de Wet, 
Uitenhage, South Africa; J. Ouchakoff, St. Petersburg; W. D. McLaren, India; Miss B. Holmes, 
Ottawa, Canada ; Lim Swee Poe, Penang, Straits Settlement ; J. A. Davidson, Bloemfontein, South Africa. 
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[Can Make You a 


sd s 


Convincing : _ Sich 
Speaker Brushing one’s teeth with Calox is we 


most delightful feature of one’s toilet... 


Calox Tooth Powder liberates a rich supply of 
cleansing, purifying, life-giving Oxygen which, 
says Grenville Kleiser (founder of besides removing every trace of tartar and dis- 
the Public Speaking Club of Great 
Britain). He rids you of timidity— 
gives you confidence in yourself— all the tissues and deodorises the breath. 


develops your power and personality. Calox Tooth Powder prevents decay, arrests it 


Just give him fifteen minutes of ied when started, and tones up the entire oral cavity. 
time daily—at home—and he will < 


speedily teach you how to 
. — : 
Make Public Speeches — Address 5 
Board and Other Meetings— Deliver 
After-Dinner Speeches — Propose 


T Tell Stories E iningly. 
oasts—Te tories Entertainingly THE OXYGEN TOOTH POWDER 


Sold everywhere at 1/14. Sample and useful book —FREE. 





colouration from the teeth, sweetens and invigorates 


If you can't talk to the point, you can’t carry con- 
viction-you can't win! Do you want to bea Specially deaiened for use with Calox 
i yr 4 ite? , > “ . > Specially designed for us ¥ 
pe ot “¢ _ ewe’ WIite to day d Let = = THE CALOX Tooth Powder. Reaches and cleans 
you all about this helpful Course and prove tts TOOTH BRUSH every part of every tooth perfectly. 
value. A postcard will do. © 
The Calox Tooth Brush is sold everywhere at 1/-. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. (Dept. P.M.), G. B. Kent & Sons, Ld., 75 Farringdon Rd.,London,E.C, 








Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 











NORWICH 


BONUS 
UNION iin 


MUTUAL 30-June 
LIFE OFFICE 1911 


Policies effected before 30th June on 
the With Profit Tables will share in the 


FIVE YEARS’ PROFITS 


to be divided as at that date. 


Write at once for Particulars to Dept. E, 


NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH, 


or to any Branch Manager or Agent of the Society. 




















[First Prize Photograph. 
“Opening of Union Parliament, Cape Town: Adderley Street Illuminated,” by J. H. George. 











{Second Prize Photograph. 
“Leisure Hours,” by P. P. Shroff. 





i. SMITH AND SONS, » FETTER LANE, E.C. 











